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WHAT IS THE MEANING OF CHAUCER’S 
COMPLAINT OF MARS? 


In her popular biography, Geoffrey Chaucer of England, Marchette 
Chute writes: “In any case it is useless to search in Chaucer’s poetry 
for clues to his private life. He is one of the most impersonal of poets 
and it is almost impossible to find him speaking of himself” (p. 61). 
Yet Chaucer presents himself as a character in the Canterbury Tales, 
The House of Fame, The Book of the Duchess, and the Prologues of 
several of the lesser poems. In The Book of the Duchess he fancifully 
records an experience that had evidently affected him; he addresses 
by name his friends or acquaintances “thou Vache,” Scogan, Bukton, 
and “Adam scryven”’; and, if J. M. Manly is correct in Some New 
Light on Chaucer, he writes of several other personal acquaintances or 
public figures. Many of the poets who inspired him, or whom he 
imitated or adapted, habitually inserted into their work material 
(sometimes in symbolic or allegorical form) concerning their own lives, 
or the lives of persons immediately about them. It would be most 
surprising if Chaucer never learned from these poets—from Machaut, 
Deschamps, Boccaccio, Dante, Froissart, and others—to include in 
his poetry episodes and characters from his own life, or from the lives 
of people associated with him. 

The Complaint of Mars has long been one of Chaucer’s mystery 
poems. The old copyist Shirley stated that the poem had been written 
“at the commandement of the renommed and excellent prynce my 
lord the duc John of Lancastre”’; and he adds that “some men sayne”’ 
that the poem concerns “my lady of york doughter of the kyng of 
Spaygne and my lord of huntyngton.’”" Subsequent scholarship, how- 
ever, has by no means agreed on what “some men sayne”’ on this 
score, nor have recent scholars agreed with one another as to the 
poem’s meaning.” 

Many years ago Manly made a detailed study of the astronomical 
situation supposedly described in the poem, and, in the words of 
Robinson, “proved the astronomical conclusions to be erroneous, and 
showed further that the exact conditions demanded by the poem were 
not fulfilled at any time between 1369 and 1400... he concluded 
that it would be hazardous to draw any inferences from the astro- 
nomical data.’”* Despite the unreality of the astronomical situation, 

1 Trinity College, Cambridge, MS R. 3.20, p. 130. 

’ pow — of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (1933), pp. 971-72. 
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however, Manly decides that the poem must be regarded as “‘a mere 
exercise of ingenuity in describing a supposed astronomical event in 
terms of human action and emotion.”* My own belief is just the op- 
posite of Manly’s. That is, I should like to consider the poem as an 
exercise in describing human action and emotion in terms of a sup- 
posed astronomical event. 

The lack of astronomical realism in the poem argues against its 
being a mere astronomical exercise; and many details of statement 
and of diction argue for its being a fanciful depiction of a flesh and 
blood love affair. The lovers are thoroughly human, not celestial: 
“unto bed thei go” (l. 73), and they reign, not in heaven, but “as in 
hevene”’ (I. 50). They retire to a “chambre” (1. 79); Venus flies to a 
“tour” (1. 113); and she hides in a “smokyng” “‘cave”’ (I. 120)—all 
terms unknown to astronomy. Mars himself declares in so many 
words, ‘‘This is no feyned mater that I telle”’ (1. 173). 

Almost at the beginning of the poem Chaucer seems to offer clues 
as to its interpretation. Exactly as he refers to “Saint Johan” near 
the end of The Book of the Duchess in order to connect that poem un- 
mistakably with John of Gaunt, so in line 9 of the present poem he 
advises lovers “with seint John to borowe” (that is, let John be their 
guide or help). Insertion of this Christian reference into a poem about 
pagan divinities could not have been accidental. 

In lines 29-31 Mars is called “the thridde hevenes lord,” “As wel 
by hevenysh revolucion / As by desert.”’ If we grant that this poem 
was intended to be read in court circles (whether the court of Edward 
III or that of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster and King of Spain), 
then the lines quoted would certainly be interpreted at court as re- 
ferring to John. Before Prince Lionel’s death in 1369, John had been 
the king’s third son; and after Lionel’s death, John was third in line 
of succession to the throne. He was the third most celebrated military 
figure in the kingdom (especially after Sir John Chandos’ death on 
January 1, 1370); and he was the third most powerful man in England. 
This condition of “thirdness” existed for John until the death of the 
Black Prince on June 8, 1376, when John moved up to second place in 
the kingdom. But between the time of Prince Lionel’s death and the 
time of the Black Prince’s death, John was truly, “‘by desert”’ and “‘by 
hevenysh revolucion,” the “thridde hevenes lord.” 

If, then, we begin our examination of the poem by adopting the 


“On the Date and Interpretation of Chaucer’s ‘Complaint of Mars,’ ” Studies 
and Notes in Philology and Literature (Harvard, 1896), Vv, 124. 
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hypothesis that Mars represents John of Gaunt, we must test the hy- 
pothesis by discovering whether it is consistent with other details in 
the poem, and whether it helps explain those details. 

If Mars is John of Gaunt, the identity of Venus becomes obvious. 
John’s only serious extramarital affair, the only one which was uni- 
versally known, the only one for which he was bitterly censured, and 
the only one, very probably, with which Chaucer could have been 
much concerned, was the affair with Katharine Swynford, sister of 
Chaucer’s wife. Knighton and Walsingham were scandalized by the 
affair, and wrote scurrilously of Katharine; the affair contributed no 
small part, during the 1370’s, to what Armitage-Smith calls John’s 
reputation as “an abandoned libertine’’;* and we may surmise that 
the open liaison between a great prince (who was also King of Spain) 
and a waiting-maid furnished gossip for every tongue in England. 

The actual “Complaint” of Mars, toward which the entire poem 
is directed, is essentially a plea for tolerance of Mars’ illicit love that 
has been harshly rebuked. In making his plea, Mars speaks at length 
of the “‘gret excellence”’ of his mistress (ll. 164-90), and he indulges in 
a typically romantic statement about his being unable to resist her 
love (ll. 218-71). Harsh criticism has forced his mistress to leave him; 
and Mars says flatly, ““The poynt is this” (1. 212), that “My right lady, 
my salvacioun / Is in affray” (ll. 213-14). Under these circumstances, 
he prays all “hardy knyghtes of renoun” (1. 272) not to ridicule him 
for this affair but to sympathize with him, all “ladyes that ben true 
and stable” (|. 281) to pity his mistress, and all lovers to lament the 
unhappiness of her who is a symbol of love (Il. 290-98). 

The fundamental situation, as revealed in the “‘Complaint,” is 
entirely consistent with everything we know, and everything we may 
reasonably surmise, about the John-Katharine affair. John (who lived 
with Katharine nearly thirty years, and eventually married her) must 
have really loved her, and must have been hurt and angered by the 
vilification to which both she and he were subjected at court and 
among the people. It is likely, furthermore, that Chaucer (brother-in- 
law of Katharine and probable protégé of John) would have been 
eager to mollify public opinion about the liaison, and also that John 
would have welcomed Chaucer’s efforts to make the affair more ac- 
ceptable to the lords and ladies of his and his father’s court. Perhaps 


5 Chronicon Henrici Knighton, ed. J. R. Lumby, 1, 147-48; Thomas Walsingham 
Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley, m1, 43. 
* John of Gaunt, by Sydney Armitage-Smith (1904), p. 138. 
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Shirley’s statement that the poem was written at the request of John 
is correct, after all. 

Whether Katharine ever was actually forced to flee from John, as 
the poem depicts Venus fleeing from Mars, we shall probably never 
know. But universal criticism must have made them live discreetly 
separate during the early years of their relationship. Chaucer includes 
a precise date—This twelfte daye of April” (1. 139)—on which the 
alleged flight, or separation, took place. On the authority of Manly, 
this date has no conceivable connection with any genuine astronomical 
event of the period; therefore it undoubtedly represents some actual 
date in the affair between the man and the woman whose love is re- 
counted in the poem. Our problem, then, is to discover the year in 
which this particular twelfth day of April fell. But solution of this 
problem depends on solution of another problem. 

Venus is reported as fleeing to “Cilenios tour” (1. 113). If Venus 
does stand for Katharine, and if Katharine was compelled by public 
scandal to leave John temporarily, where would she be most likely to 
go? Both her parents were probably dead before the liaison with John 
occurred; her husband was dead by 1372; her husband’s relatives 
would be unlikely to look with sympathy upon a woman reported to 
have cuckolded her husband before his death; she was evidently in 
some disgrace, if not in actual danger, at the court of Edward IIT; she 
had no brothers; she had no sister but Philippa Chaucer. In a word, 
Chaucer’s house was certainly the most likely place to which she 
would flee, or retire, on separating herself from John. If this reasoning 
is sound, it follows that Cilenios (Mercury) represents Chaucer him- 
self. 

Certain peculiar facts about the poem make this identification 
seem highly probable. Mercury was the messenger of the gods, and 
the god of commerce and of eloquence. Chaucer had been a messenger 
of the king, he was involved in commerce as Controller of the Customs, 
and he was an eloquent poet. If he was to be symbolized by any god, 
it would have had to be Mercury. It is probable, moreover, that no 
great lord would appreciate being identified with the commercial 
Mercury; a man of the middle class, like Chaucer, would be a much 
more likely candidate. The poem tells that Venus fled, in fear of 
Phoebus, to the “tour” of Mercury. After May 10, 1374, Chaucer 
lived in what may be called a “tour” above Aldgate. When Venus fled 
to the “tour,” she found “no maner wyght” (I. 116) there. Accord- 
ingly, she hid herself for an entire day within a dark and smoking 
“cave” that stood “two pas within the yate” (1. 121). The nonastro- 
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nomical language and the precise details about the ‘‘cave’’ irresistibly 
suggest a real place, and equally irresistibly suggest Chaucer’s resi- 
dence at Aldgate. Chaucer’s lease on this place mentions not only “the 
dwelling-house above the gate of Aldgate, with the rooms built over” 
(evidently something of a tower), but also “a certain cellar beneath 
the same gate, on the south side of that gate.” This cellar, perhaps 
used as a kitchen, and certainly not well ventilated, could have been 
the dark and smoking “‘cave,”’ two paces within the gate, where Venus 
waited till Mercury returned home. In any event, when Mercury dis- 
covered her there, he welcomed her: 


And Venus he salueth and doth chere 
And her receyveth as his frend ful dere. (ll. 146-47) 


To be sure, there is no direct evidence that Katharine ever went 
to Chaucer’s house under the circumstances suggested; but even if 
she did, it is extremely improbable that any written record of the 
occurrence would have been made. All we know is that Katharine was 
loathed among certain important factions in England in the 1370’s, 
that her affair with John of Gaunt was a public scandal, that her only 
friendly relatives were Chaucer and his wife, that her lover was prob- 
ably a patron of Chaucer, that the house where Chaucer lived fits per- 
fectly the rather peculiar details that describe the place to which the 
Venus of the poem fled, and that the public character of Chaucer cor- 
responds to that of Mercury, master of the house to which Venus fled. 
These facts do not absolutely prove that the interpretation offered in 
this paper is correct; but the extraordinary consistency with which 
they fit together, and with which they fit many other details to be 
mentioned immediately, is impressive. 

If Katharine did flee to Chaucer at Aldgate, it must have been 
after he moved there in May, 1374. And it must have been before the 
Black Prince died on June 8, 1376, or at any rate before King Edward 
III died on June 21, 1377—for the earlier of these deaths would have 
left John second, not third, in power and influence in the land, and the 
other death would have left him first in fact and second by courtesy. 
Accordingly, the ‘“‘twelfte daye of April” on which Venus (Katharine?) 
left John must have been in 1375, 1376, or 1377. In 1375 John was out 
of England from about March 10 to July ro (Armitage-Smith, p. 118, 
n. 1); therefore April 12, 1375, is probably not the date meant in the 
poem. 

Something may be said for April 12, 1377. The poem speaks of 
Mercury “rydinge in his chevache” just before he returns to his 
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“tour”; and Chaucer had returned from a mission in Flanders on 
March 25, 1377. On the other hand, the phrase “rydinge in his 
chevache”’ is very obscure, has never been adequately explained, and 
could imply a horseback expedition of any duration from a day to 
many years. Furthermore, in April, 1377, the king was old and sick, 
Prince Richard was only nine years old, the Parliament that had met 
in February had been completely in John of Gaunt’s power, and John 
was in thorough control of the entire national situation. Neither he 
nor Katharine would have felt the need of separation at this time. On 
the whole, therefore, though we cannot absolutely rule out April 12, 
1377, as the date when Katharine was compelled by criticism to sepa- 
rate from John, the date appears unlikely. 

Thus April 12, 1376, is left as a possibility. Extremely significant 
events were occurring in that April. The famous Good Parliament was 
assembling, and it first met on April 28, 1376. This was the Parliament 
that was bitterly hostile to John of Gaunt, attacked him through his 
subordinates and friends, and took away much of his power and in- 
fluence. Perhaps the shadow of this coming event had gone before it, 
and persuaded John to clean house literally, if only temporarily, just 
sixteen days before the Parliament met. At any rate, it is entirely 
credible that, with matters developing so dangerously, and with John 
unquestionably the most unpopular man in England at that time, 
both Katharine and John would have found it expedient to separate 
until the storm passed. Here again we are merely speculating; never- 
theless, when so many of these speculations fall into a consistent pat- 
tern with one another and with Chaucer’s poem, they must be heeded. 

In the poem it was the enmity of Phoebus which caused the separa- 
tion of the lovers. Thus the question arises as to who or what is sym- 
bolized by the character Phoebus. Chaucer indicates something of the 
identification early in the poem: 


Fleeth, lest wikked tonges you espye! 
Lo! yond the sunne, the candel of jelosye! (ll. 6-7) 


Phoebus evidently represents “wikked tonges.”” He searches out every 
fearful lover (1. 28); he comes knocking on the door of the lovers Mars 
and Venus (I. 84); fear of him compels Mars to send away his mistress 
lest she be found out by Phoebus’ probing rays (Il. 105, 114). Phoebus 
is gossip, slander, public opinion. 

It is possible also that he may represent some individual who was 
particularly active in persecuting the lovers. This individual could not 
have been the king, who was himself consorting with a mistress at that 
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time, the notorious Alice Perrers, and was in no position to point a 
finger of scorn at his son; and it could not have been the Black Prince, 
even though that worthy was no friend of his powerful younger 
brother. In the poem Mars is shown seizing his sword, spear, and 
buckler to do battle with Phoebus (Il. 92-102)—and John would never 
have allowed himself to be represented as militantly resisting either 
the king or the Black Prince. That would have been treason. 

At this time the people of London had a very special animosity 
toward John; and William Courtenay, Bishop of London, was just 
developing into one of John’s severest critics and most formidable 
enemies. It is not certain that this hard feeling between the two men 
was sufficiently developed in the spring of 1376 to be apparent to all; 
but it is certain that the Good Parliament appointed the Bishop a 
member of its council of advisers, that the Good Parliament was ex- 
tremely anti-Lancaster, and that within a year John was threatening 
to drag the Bishop by his hair from St. Paul’s Cathedral. Further- 
more, in the church convocation of 1373, Courtenay had loudly and 
angrily spoken against what he considered the government’s abuses 
against the church; and in the Good Parliament he joined with William 
of Wykeham in opposing the Lancastrian party. Within a few months 
John had taken vengeance on Wykeham by having the latter’s tem- 
poralities taken away, and forbidding him to come within twenty 
miles of the court (Armitage-Smith, p. 133). It is true that no open 
move was made against the Bishop of London at this time; but it is 
possible that, with the city in a hostile mood, John did not venture 
to visit on Courtenay the same sort of vengeance dealt out to Courte- 
nay’s brother bishop, William of Wykeham. In any event, there is 
good reason to suppose that no love was being lost between John of 
Gaunt and the Bishop of London in the early months of 1376. I do 
not know whether there is a specific record of the Bishop’s condemning 
John’s affair with Katharine; but considering the notoriety of the 
affair, the hostility of the Bishop to John, and the fact that the 
Bishop, as a churchman, would certainly condemn immorality in high 
places, we may conclude that the Bishop must have been a party to 
public criticism of the affair. Consequently, if Phoebus in Chaucer’s 
poem represents any real individual, this individual may well be 
William Courtenay, Bishop of London. I do not wish to press this 
identification too hard; yet several interesting points bear mention. 

First, Chaucer is known to have indulged in puns on occasion.’ 


7 See Paull F. Baum, “‘Chaucer’s Puns,” PMLA, txx1 (1956), 225-46. 
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Thus, near the end of The Book of the Duchess, he writes of a “long 
castel’’ when he means Lancaster, and of a “ryche hill” when he means 
Richmond. Second, Phoebus is described as bearing “firy torches 
rede”’ (1. 27), and his torch is referred te twice more in the poem (Il. 83, 
gt). Finally, the Courtenay arms are distinguished by three red éor- 
teaux (that is, three red balls). If we may imagine that Chaucer read 
this poem aloud at some social gathering of John’s partisans, we may 
even imagine that he pronounced the word “‘torche” to resemble 
“torteau.” A generation as sensitive to the lore of heraldry as our own 
generation is sensitive to advertising slogans could not have failed to 
catch the innuendo—the fiery ball of the sun (Phoebus), the fiery balls 
of the Courtenay arms, the thrice repeated play on the words torche 
and torteau. 

Another possible pun may occur in the second line of the poem: 
“Lo! Venus, rysen among yon rowes rede!” The “‘rowes” here may be 
a pun on Katharine’s family name of Roet; and the “rede” may refer 
to the red shield, with three gold Catherine-wheels, of the Roet arms. 
Later on in the poem, after the two lovers have been in bed, Chaucer 
refers to Venus as “this fresshe quene” (1. 85), a phrase which could 
mean “lovely queen,” and also “new queen”—made a queen by the 
love of the King of Spain. By 1376 Katharine had, in all probability, 
already borne two children to John of Gaunt; and if anyone besides 
his legitimate wife could be called queen, it was Katharine. Admit- 
tedly, these details are too tenuous to support an argument by their 
own weight; but when taken with all the other details pointing to 
Katharine Swynford as the original of Venus in the poem, they have 
a certain significance. 

This concludes the main discussion of the meaning of The Com- 
plaint of Mars. But several minor matters ought to be noticed. 

The poet says that Mars “tok gretter ire” (1. 132) from being 
separated from Venus “Then fro al his brennyng in the fire” (1. 133). 
This “brennyng in the fire” could refer to John’s defeat by the Good 
Parliament. A few lines farther on, Mars exclaims, ‘“‘O lady bryght, 
Venus, alas! / That evere so wyd a compas ys my spere!”’ (Il. 136-37). 
If Mars and Venus do represent real lovers, it is obvious that this 
exclamation implies that the great sphere of place and power in which 
the man moves is interfering with the love affair. 

The suggestion of a great man loving one of humble station may 
help explain the curious third stanza of the poem: 


Yet sang this foul—I rede yow al awake, 
And ye that han not chosen, in humble wyse, 





Chaucer's “Complaint of Mars” 


Without repentynge, checeth yow your make; 

And ye that han ful chosen as I devise, 

Yet at the leste renoveleth your servyse; 

Confermeth hyt perpetually to dure, 

And paciently taketh your aventure. (ll. 15-21) 


This stanza may have an immoral implication that is hardly appar- 
ent, or perhaps hardly credible, unless we remember that this entire 
poem is a plea for illicit love. Possibly the “humble” in the second 
line refers to nothing more than the conventional humble lover of 
medieval romance. On the other hand, why should the poet caution 
the lover against repenting, and advise him to endure his adventure, 
or take his luck? And what does “chosen as I devise’? mean? Could 
these questions be answered, and the stanza clarified, by an interpre- 
tation like the following paraphrase: “Yet sang this bird: ‘I tell you 
all to awaken; and you that have not chosen, choose now a humble 
mate, and do not repent of your choice. And you that have already 
chosen as I advise (that is, you that have chosen humble mates), 
renew your love, confirm its permanence, and patiently carry out 
what you have undertaken’ ”’? I see no reason why the stanza could not 
have such a meaning; and, in view of the fact that the poem as a whole 
celebrates illicit love, I do not see what else the stanza could mean. It 
may be a bit shocking (in our moral age) to find Chaucer advising 
great men to take humble mistresses (and perhaps great ladies to take 
humble lovers). But that is apparently what the stanza says. What it 
actually means is, “Follow the example of John of Gaunt”—‘with 
seint John to borowe.” 

Certain other lines or allusions in the poem may refer to incidents 
involving two human lovers, or may be mere attempts to make the 
astronomical allegory more precise. The lovers’ chamber painted “with 
white boles grete” (1. 86), Venus passing beyond “half the stremes” of 
the eye of Mars (I. 111), and Venus moving as far in one day as Mars 
in two (Il. 69-70) are examples. The passage (ll. 54-56) in which Mars 
hurries into “hir nexte paleys” and there waits for Venus to come to 
him may be merely one of the naturalistic astronomical details just 
mentioned. Fitting it into the John-Katharine frame of reference, 
however, would not be too difficult. It is on record that, in 1377, John 
granted Katharine two manors from his immense properties; and it is 
certainly probable that, if she had been his mistress for four years in 
1376, and had borne him two children, he would have provided a place 
for her to live in London, or somewhere nearby. That is, she could 
have had a “paleys” in which he visited her. On the other hand, for a 
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great public figure to go to his mistress’s house, and wait there for her 
seems a little odd. If, instead of “hir nexte paleys,” we read “his nexte 
paleys,”’ the whole situation would be clarified. One hesitates to do 
violence to the text in this manner; but, after all, a medieval final s is 
enough like r to make confusion easy. 
This reading of the word would help explain the second stanza 
following, in which Mars, having gone to the palace, 
dwelleth in solitude till she come— 
For hyt stod so that thilke tyme no wight 
Counseyled hym ther, ne seyde to hym welcome. (Il. 65-67) 


If the poem really does refer to the John-Katharine affair, and if the 
palace here mentioned is really John’s palace, the lines just quoted 
would imply that John’s wife Constance (a twenty-two-year-old 
woman of no special beauty or charm to whom he, now a man of 
thirty-six, had been married five years) had deserted the palace. I 
cannot find out where Constance was in April, 1376; but her usual 
place of residence was at Hertford (Armitage-Smith, p. 249). If she 
was there, instead of at the Savoy during the troubled times of the 
Good Parliament, the lines just quoted would be applicable. It would 
be Chaucer’s way of contrasting Katharine’s faithfulness with Con- 
stance’s indifference. In any event, if the interpretation urged in this 
article is sound, the “paleys” where John and Katharine kept their 
assignation would have to be near or in London, for only there would 
the Bishop of London have had influence over the affair. And if the 
“hir” of “hir nexte paleys” should be “his,” the palace would almost 
certainly be the Savoy. From here it would have been easy for Katha- 
rine to flee to Aldgate. 

All this, like so much else in this article, is highly speculative and 
conjectural. But, after nearly six hundred years, speculation and con- 
jecture must play a major role in all Chaucerian scholarship. The most 
significant thing about the speculation and conjecture here offered is 
that it holds together so consistently and so illuminatingly in all im- 
portant details. Furthermore, it makes this poem, often considered 
hardly worth study, assume considerable importance as a possible 
account of some personal relationships of Chaucer, and also as a pic- 
ture of an intensely inter. sting moment in the lives of three famous 
personages. Finally, it dates the poem precisely—between April 12 
and June 8, 1376. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS 
The Rice Institute 





NOTES ON PEARL 


The notes here offered for whatever light they may shed on obscure 
passages in Pearl owe their focus and timeliness to the recently issued 
edition of the poem by the late E. V. Gordon, with redaction for the 
Clarendon Press by Ida L. Gordon.' In a sense this paper is an exten- 
sion of my earlier review in this journal of that superior edition.? A 
more recent review of the Oxford Pearl’ also adds point to the presen- 
tation of these notes. Henry L. Savage, in a sympathetic appraisal of 
the Gordons’ work in which he offers some valuable criticism, touches 
upon vital problems in the analysis of the poem and makes certain 
declarations which invite discussion. 

Professor Gordon “takes the poet at his own words which are cer- 
tainly definite,” Dr. Savage observes, in comment on the editor’s 
loyal adherence to the view that “the author of Pearl laments the 
death of one whom he once loved and still loves.”* With regard to the 
symbolism of the poem also, Dr. Savage affirms that the Gordons 
“refuse to twist and torture the poem into what they would like to 
see it mean.” “As practiced and well-trained scholars,” he argues, 
they “do not attempt to stretch the poet’s words to unwarrantable 
implications.””* 

Such is not the case with the allegorist, Dr. Savage has pointed out; 
for the allegorist, in his bent for analogizing, “tends to forget that 
mediaeval literature is not necessarily mediaeval theology, and that it 
does not attain clarity or speak with its own voice when it is in- 
terpreted in terms of the latter. Furthermore, in order to make the 
analogy between the story and the ethical or theological meaning one 
fancies in it the analogist must at times support his equation by cita- 


1 Pearl, ed. E. V. Gordon, Oxford, 1953. The passages quoted in the paper are from 
this text. 

2 JEGP, tiv (1955), 123-26. 

* MLN, txx1 (1956), 124-29. 

* Tbid., p. 125. 

5 Tbid., p. 126. 

* Ibid., p. 127. Incidentally, Dr. Savage defends Sir Israel Gollancz against my 
implication that his definition of huyle, Pearl 41 (hylle 1172, hyul 1205), and his deriva- 
tion of the word from a modern dialectal word of obscure origin, meaning “‘a thick 
cluster of plants,” are farfetched. To my statement that elsewhere in Pearl hyl (hylle, 
etc.) refers to mons in the Vulgate, Dr. Savage replies that of four occurrences of the 
word he can find only one which actually does so. The five cases which I had in mind 
are Pearl 678 (montem, Ps. 23.3); 780, 791 (montem, Apoc. 14.1); 976, 979 (montem, 
Apoc. 21.10, as suggested by Pearl 984-85). These allusions are listed in the table of 
Biblical quotations appended to the Oxford Pear]. 
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tions from codices or manuscripts compiled in Germany, Italy, or 
France which the author could not have seen. By this means the poem 
can be given a slant that the author never intended it to have.””’ 

Poetry of a high order Pearl undeniably is; yet few poems of its 
stature and power are more consistently and profoundly concerned 
with theology. We expect the discourse of the Pearl-maiden on the 
plan of salvation, which occupies the greater part of the poem, to be a 
faithful reflection of medieval Christian teaching, and we are not dis- 
appointed.* In his strictures on allegorical interpretations, however, 
Mr. Savage broaches a genuine problem in the analysis of medieval 
symbolic poetry with a religious theme. Without access to the immedi- 
ate sources of the poet, and often ignorant of what they were, we as 
interpreters must be content to discover the religious tradition which 
our author reflects. Naturally we turn to the Fathers, and preferably 
to those who were most influential in defining Christian doctrine, re- 
gardless of their nationality. However, the homogeneity of Roman 
Catholic teaching in the latter Middle Ages was such that almost any 
religious writer might be expected to express the accepted views on 
important matters, whether his work was compiled in Britain or on 
the Continent; and thanks to that homogeneity, a man of letters like 
the Pearl-poet, deeply interested in religion, would be familiar with 
the tradition, through oral and written sources, whether or not these 
were identical with those known to his modern interpreter. 

The task of discovering the essential Christian dogma at a given 
time is not too difficult. The variety and flexibility of medieval sym- 
bolism, on the contrary, make the problem of deciphering the figura- 
tive language of a poem like Pearl more complex. The analyst must 
verify the fact that the meaning he finds, or fancies, in a symbol was 
well established in point of time, and of such currency that the author 
could hardly have beea ignorant of it. Thus the testimony favoring a 
certain identification is more convincing, other things being equal, if 
it is found in more than one Catholic country, and over a period of 
several centuries. Where a strong case has already been established 
for assigning a certain meaning to a symbol, the clear occurrence of 
that equation, even in an age later than the author’s, may testify to 
the persistence of the convention, and hence to its vitality and deep- 
rootedness. 

The danger of reading meanings into Pearl, of “giving it a slant 

7 Savage., p. 126. 


* As, of course, Dr. Savage is aware. He notes (p. 126) that throughout the poem 
“the poet’s interest lies with baptized innocents, their earthly and heavenly states.” 
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the author never intended,” is, indeed, always with us. To “take the 
poet at his own words” is, of course, the aim of every interpreter, but 
it is no easy assignment. To aid us in reading the fascinating poem— 
which tells its story in parables, multiple Biblical symbols, and Apoca- 
lyptic images, all through the medium of a vocabulary almost un- 
paralleled in English for rare words and strange significations—we 
have not a single voice from the past to tell us how it was understood 
by medieval readers. What every analyst is bound to do, therefore, is 
to accept what appears to him to be the dominant theme and purpose 
of the poet; then for passages that admit of more than one interpreta- 
tion, he naturally will favor the one that best agrees with that central 
idea. In no other way can the poem make sense for him. 

This natural process of explication is followed by personal elegist 
and allegorist alike, though it may seem to be less obvious in the case 
of the elegist. “When Pearl was first read in modern times,” Mrs. 
Gordon writes, “it was accepted for what it purports to be, an elegy 
on the death of a child, the poet’s daughter.’’® Readers usually ap- 
proach the poem for the first time with this interpretation in mind; it 
is the one most familiar, most congenial to modern tastes and preoccu- 
pations, and consequently the one which seems most natural to many. 
To them, as to the Gordons, it is what the Pearl ‘‘purports to be.” As 
these discriminating editors present the thesis, stripped of much of the 
extravagant biographical detail which earlier commentators read be- 
tween the poet’s lines, it becomes more credible. Nevertheless, even in 
this tempered form, the hypothesis is not sustained without some dis- 
regard of the plain text. Evidence for this statement is contained in 
some of the notes below. 


10 Dur; gresse to grounde hit fro me yot. 


Professor Gordon describes yo! as ‘an unusual form of jode, went,” 
and relates it to 30¢ in Sir Ferumbras, as “the only other known exam- 
ple of yot, but there rhyming with an original long vowel.”” Emerson 
long ago related yot to OE géat, ‘flowed,’ ‘streamed,’ citing the parallel 
development in flot (46) from OE fléat (PMLA, xxxvu, 62). The OED 
bears him out. There under Yet v. (OE géotan), ‘to pour, gush forth, 
stream, flow, spill,’ the Middle English variants for the preterite in- 
clude yot, 30t, 30te, yhotte, alongside other forms both weak and strong. 
(Cf. the dialectal yat, yote, y(e)ole, ‘to pour in large amounts,’ ‘to 
water,’ listed by OED and Wright.) 

Yot (10) is closely related in meaning to schede (411): “Dou wost 


* Introduction, p. xi. 
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wel when py perle con schede.” One of the meanings of OE géotan, ME 
yet, is ‘to shed,’ and the ME definitions of shed (OED), scheden 
(Stratmann), include ‘pour, pour out, spill,’ as well as ‘depart, be dis- 
persed,’ etc. Both géotan and scéadan, with their Middle English 
variants, are commonly found as renderings of Latin fundere, notably 
in translations of the Vulgate, to signify ‘pour’ or ‘spill,’ as water, 
wine, oil; ‘shed,’ as blood, tears, light; ‘pour out,’ as one’s heart, 
Divine grace, the Holy Ghost, the spirit of God. 

For Acts 2.17-18, for example, the ME version edited by Anna 
Paues reads: “Oure Lorde sais ...I schal zete oute of my spiritte 
upon alle flesche . . . and upon my handemaydens I schal gote oute of 
my spiritte in po dais; ande pei schul prophecye.” In one Wycliffite 
rendering (Forshall and Madden) schede appears where 3o/e is found 
in Paues. For Acts 9.45, again, we read in Paues, “po grace was 
30tted oute of the Holygoste,” and in Forshall and Madden, “‘is sched 
out.” For Vulgate Diffusa est gratia, etc. (Ps. 44.3) E. E. Psalter has 
“Yhotin es hap,” whereas the Prose Psalter reads, “Grace is shadde.” 
Cf. Piers Plowman (C, 11.151) on the love poured out upon mankind 
in the Incarnation: ‘““Heuene hold hit ne my3te so heuy hit semede, 
/ Til hit hadde on erthe zoten hymselve.” 

A passage which is related to Pearl 10 and 411 is here treated out of 
the regular order for that reason: 


364-65 My herte wats al wyth mysse remorde, 
As wallande water gots out of welle. 


Mr. Gordon suggests that the simile may echo Ps. 21.15, Sicut aqua 
effusus sum, and translates got; ‘runs’ (““My heart was all afflicted 
with a sense of loss, like gushing water that runs from a fountain’’), 
but in his glossary lists got3 (365) under gon. Dorothy Everett likewise 
relates the lines to the Psalmist’s words, but renders got; ‘pours’ (““My 
heart was all stricken with grief [so that I was] like rushing water 
pouring from a stream”’;!® cf. the Wycliffite version of Ps. 21.15, “I 
am sched out as water’’). Gotz must be another derivative of OE 
géotan; cf. gote n. ‘stream,’ Pearl 608, 934, derived by OED from “‘gol-, 
weak root of géotan.”’ Other instances in ME of the verb with initial g 
are Genesis and Exodus 582, gette, and 585, get, both glossed ‘poured’ 
by Morris (EETS, vu, 17); and Ancrene Riwle, M 321 (MS Gonville 
and Caius), where gef, ‘pours,’ is made synonymous with schet. Ad- 
1 Dorothy Everett, Essays on Middle English, p. 91 and n. 6. 


" EETS, ccxxrx, 16-17. Cf. the Latin version of the Riwle (EETS, ccxv1, 123). 
For schet in the Caius MS, it has effundatur and for get, effunditur. 
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vocating full confession, the Riwle quotes Jeremiah: ‘‘As Ieremie 
Learep. Effunde sicut aquam cor tuum. Sched ut ase weater pin 
heorte.” Unlike other liquids, the writer explains, water leaves no re- 
sidue in a vessel, but pours out all at once: “Gif win schet, pe smel 
leaued, ah water get al somed ut.” Related to Jeremiah’s admonition, 
to Ps. 21.15, and to Pearl 364-65 is Ps. 41.4: Haec recordatus sum et 
effudi in me meam animam, which in the Wycliffite Bible is “I bipou3te 
of pese pingis and yschedde out in me my soule.” 

Figuratively yot (10) and schede (411) appear to have been used 
chiefly, if not solely, for the effusion of grace or the pouring out of 
love, heart, “soul,” or the spirit of God. Because yot (10) ‘flowed,’ is 
not an apt metaphor for the slipping of a jewel from one’s hands into 
the grass, it must refer directly to that which the pearl symbolizes; 
but it is an awkward figure for denoting the death of a child, especially 
in the context “Durh gresse to grounde hit fro me yot.’”™ 
13-14 Sypen in pat spote hit fro me sprange, 

Ofte haf I wayted wyschande pat wele. 


In one of its long-established meanings sprange was a synonym of 
yot and schede; but the more general reading ‘sprang’ may be meant. 
These two lines have been persistently misread by commentators, 
and even by modernizers of Pearl, ever since Morris in his first edition, 
Early English Alliterative Poems, offered this marginal summary: “‘He 
often visits the spot where his pearl disappeared.” Yet, repeating 
spote at the beginning of this second stanza, as the verbal link with the 
preceding stanza, the poet merely says: “Since in that spot it sprang 
from me, / Oft have I watched, longing for that weal.” He does not 
specify where he watched. Still Mr. Gordon, true to the tradition 
established by Morris, remarks in a note on line 17: “Dat refers to 
the action of 14, the watching by the grave and longing for the pearl.” 
Compare Professor Osgood’s rendering of the lines: “Oft, since there 
she sprang from my reach, I have lingered in that place’; then for 
verses 37-38: “Into this place of which I speak—this arbor green—I 
had gone one day, as was my wont.” This point is not important 

12 The expression is appropriate for a spiritual loss, the forfeiture of divine grace 
or the soul, the supernatural “‘life”’ of man. In medieval parlance the soul in the special 
act of creation was ‘poured into’ the body: “anima creando infunditur’’ (Alexander of 
Hales, Universae Theologiae Summa, quoted by G. S. Brett in an explanation of the 
doctrine of Creationism, A History of Psychology, u, 106). 

18 “The Pearl,” Rendered in Prose, pp. 1-3. Mrs. Wright also asserts that lines 13-14 
“tell of the speaker’s habit of lingering beside the grave” (J EGP, xxxrx, 315). Cf. Osgood, 
The Voice of England, p. 94: “In agony day after day he visited the flowery spot where 
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except as an example of the unconscious tendency to “stretch the 
poet’s words to unwarrantable implications,” and to repeat the mis- 
conception until it becomes an influential tradition." 


19-20 Mr. Osgood’s explanation of the comforting song which came 
to the bereaved man in a peaceful season is repeated by Mr. Gordon 
as follows: “He is evidently describing the genesis of the poem from 
verses that came to him by the grave [sic], as he pondered his sorrow 
and the dispensations of God’s providence.” Mrs. Wright sagely ob- 
serves, in opposing Osgood’s interpretation, that nowhere in the poem 
is there in the speaker any “trace of the self-conscious author con- 
structing a piece of literature.’”"* Moreover, he had not yet had the 
vision which became the central theme of the poem. Mrs. Wright 
regards the song as “‘the first whisper of peace to come,” the voice of 
God “speaking to the anguished soul, through the beauties of His 
creation, of life and immortality beyond the grave.’* She does not 
specify, though she may be implying, that the burden of the message 
of hope is conveyed in the next stanza: the prophecy that spices bear- 
ing flowers and fruit which cannot lose their lustre (“be fede”) are 
destined to spring up from the soil of “so seemly a seed”’ as the pearl. 
This is the most plausible supposition. How otherwise can the promise 
be accounted for in its context? Certainly the bereaved man is not 
represented as a person endowed with the gift to foresee the burgeon- 
ing of an imperishable garden from his riches in decay. 

49, 53 Bifore bat spot my honde I spend... . 

I playned my perle pat per wats spened. 

Here the words imperfectly rhymed are spelled as in the manuscript. 
Mr. Gordon writes spenned for each, so that they rhyme perfectly 
with one another and with the other near-rhymes in the stanza. He 
derives both from ON spenna, but reads the first ‘clasped’ and the 
second ‘imprisoned,’ a free rendering. This is not, I think, the most 
natural solution. It assumes that the poet is deliberately repeating a 
word for identical rhyme instead of employing homophones with dif- 





she had been and mourned at the mound where she sank into the dark mold”; and 
Jusserand, Lit. Hist. of the English People, p. 351: “He cannot tear himself away from 
where she had been.” The italics in the quotations from Gordon, Osgood, and Wright 
are my own. 

“4 This misconception was referred to in my review (see n. 2 above), but the refer- 
ence seems not to have been clear. See Savage, pp. 127-28. 

% JEGP, xxxix, 315-16. 

6 Tbid. 
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ferent meanings,’? an unnecessary supposition; for spened (53) may 
be the past participle of spende(n) (OE spendan, L. expendere), NE 
spend; or of spenen, apparently a back-formation from the past tense 
of spenden. Stratmann (spenden, spenen) and OED (spend) list the 
participles ispend, ispened (Ancrene Riwle 322) alongside spend(e) and 
i-spent. Among the meanings of spende(n) found in ME, the OED 
records the following: ‘to disperse, to dissipate; to allow or cause to 
flow; to shed; to consume, waste, throw away.’ Tolkien and Gordon 
define to spende in Gawain 2113 ‘to lose.”* With that precedent Pearl 
53 might be read simply: “I mourned for my pearl that was lost there.” 
Or “was squandered there’’; or, perhaps, “was shed there,” by analogy 
with 411, “py perle con schede.” These readings are in harmony with 
other passages associating the gem with the spot where it was lost, as 
in lines 10, 30, 41, 411, 1173. Such is not the case with ‘imprisoned,’ 
though that rendering fits the theory of the elegists that the hill Jer 
perle hit trendeled doun is a grave. 


233 Ho wats me nerre pen aunte or nece. 


“She was more near akin to me than aunt or niece.”’ Thus the line is 
rendered by Mrs. Gordon in her Introduction (p. xiii), with the ex- 
planation: “Nerre can in the language of the time only mean here 


‘nearer in blood-relationship.’ ” I should welcome the evidence for 
this statement. Dorothy Everett, though inclined to favor the view 
that the poem “‘was inspired by the death of a loved child,” remarks, 
also without citing evidence, that line 233 ‘“‘need not imply blood- 
relationship.”””* 


269-72 For pat pou lestes wats bot a rose 
Dat flowred and fayled as kynde hyt gef. 
Now burs kynde of be kyste pat hyt con close, 
To a perle of prys hit is put in pref. 


This speech of Pearl’s is analyzed as follows in Mrs. Gordon’s 
Introduction (pp. xix—xx); ‘She tells her father he is grieving for ‘too 
brief a reason,’ for what he lost was but a rose, which bloomed and 


1 This he does in 1108/1112 (wasse) and apparently in 702/707 (tryed) and 
735/737 (cere). Gordon in his note to 735 also cites 1045/1050 (ly3f), but lyst in 46 
may be an adjective, ‘splendid,’ ‘glorious,’ modifying lombe. Indeed, a double meaning 
may be intended, ‘lamplight’ and ‘glorious Lamb.’ Clere, 737, may mean ‘pure,’ and 
‘bright,’ in 735, if here it does not have the force of a substantive (cf. clere, 1050). In 
707 tryed might mean ‘proved’; ‘tested.’ 

18 There, line 158, the past tense of ON spenna is spenet. 

19 Op. cit., Pp. 94. 
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faded as roses do, but through the nature of the casket which encloses 
it, it has now become a pearl of price.”” Under pref in the glossary, is 
put in pref to is defined ‘has proved in fact to be.’ So the passage is 
understood by most commentators, but tne reading seems to be with- 
out authority, as Emerson points out. Line 272, he says, “means ‘it 
is put to the test (tested) for (to) a pearl of great value,’ with only the 
implication that it stands the test.’”?° 

This judgment has not, I think, been refuted, and the OED bears 
it out with the following definition of proof, sb., 1, 4: “The action, or 
an act of testing or making trial of anything, or the condition of being 
tried; test, trial, probation, assay. Often in phrases fo bring, put, set 
etc. (something) in, on to (the+a) proof.” Cf. the modern French 
metire AV épreuve. Though the phrase in proof with the verbs se/ and put 
seems not to have been frequent in Middle English writings,” these 
examples from Gower, Spenser, and Shakespeare support the defini- 
tion given by Emerson and the OED: “Sothlice I lieve, / And durst 
setten it in prieve”—put it to the test (Confessio A mantis 11, 2021-22); 
“For whatsoever mother wit or arte / Could worke, he put in proofe’”— 
made trial of (it) (Mother Hubbard’s Tale 1138-39); I'll put’t in 
proof”—I’ll try it out; make trial of it (King Lear IV.vi.189); “Call 
me before the exactest auditors and put me on the proof’”’—place me 
on trial; put me to the test (Timon of Athens I1.ii.165-66). 

It seems, then, that Pearl 271-72 would normally have been un- 
derstood as follows: “Now through the nature of the chest which en- 
closes (? enclosed) it [the dreamer’s lost gem], it is (being) assayed for 
a pearl of price.” This in context probably means that the jewel, by 
the transforming nature of the chest in which it is enclosed, has be- 
come potentially a pearl of great value, will prove to be such if it 
meets the test.” As the speech of a beatified child, describing her celes- 
tial state to her father, this passage would be nonsense. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Emerson’s analysis has gone unheeded. 


375 Fro pou wats wroken fro vch a wobe. 


Mr. Savage (p. 129) rightly agrees with Gollancz that wope here means 
‘path’ (OE wap), not ‘danger.’ Mrs. Wright’s arguments for the un- 
suitability of ‘danger’ in this context would seem to be conclusive.” 


*® PMLA, XLUy, 12. 

" That is, judging by the glossarial indexes of the publications in the EETS, etc. 

= “The preef pat pei beyond the see maken” to determine whether a diamond 
“be gode and vertuous” is described in Mandeville’s Travels, EETS, cu1u, p. 107. Cf. 
Parlement of the Thre Ages, 1202: “ful triede perles.” 

% Op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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Daz cortaysly 3e carp con, 

I am bot mol and mareres mysse; 

Bot Crystes mersy and Mary and Jon, 
Dise arn pe grounde of alle my blisse. 


Professor Gordon emends marere3 (MS, Morris, Osgood) to manere; 
(Gollancz 2, Chase), though fresh arguments for retaining marere3 
have recently been advanced.™ The best solution may be Schofield’s 
suggestion that mariere;, ‘pearls,’ was intended (cf. mariore3, 199, 
206); for in religious parlance jewels adorning the person were made 
to typify virtues or good works adorning the soul. The dreamer has 
just been rebuked by Pearl for his theological blunders and lack of 
faith. Contrasting himself with her, splendid in pearls, he might 
well say: “I am but dust and lack(ing in) pearls [virtue], but Christ’s 
mercy, and Mary and John—these are the ground of all my blessed- 
ness.” 

The last two lines are paraphrased by Mr. Gordon: “Christ’s 
mercy of redemption shown in the Crucifixion, where Mary and John 
stood close at hand, is the sole source of the poet’s happiness.” Mr. 
Savage refers the passage to ‘“‘the rood on its screen in the parish 
church, with the figures of Mary and John on each side of it” (p. 
128). More likely the reference is to Mary, supreme mediatrix, and 
St. John as intercessors, as they are portrayed in scenes of the Last 
Judgment, kneeling in prayer for sinners; and in these verses from 
Hoccleve’s “Mother of God,” which are based on an earlier Latin 
prose prayer:* 


Apostle and frend famulier to Crist / And virgyne ychose of him, sanct 
Johne! / Shynyng apostle and evangelist, / And best beloved amongis thamme 
echone! / With our lady I praye the, thou be one, / That unto Crist shall 
for us all(e) preye; / Do this for us, Cristes derlyng, I seye! 


Mary and Johne, O hevynnis gemmys tweyne! / O lightis two, shynyng in 
the presence / Of oure Lord God, now dooth your lusty peyne, / To wesche 
away oure cloud full of offence / So that we myght maken resistence / Agane 
the fende, and make him to bewaille/ That your prayere may us so miche 
availle.... ° 


*%C,. Hugh Holman, MLN, txvi, 33-36; Sister M. Vincent Hillman, MLN, 
LXVIII, 528-29. 

% “Complaint of Soul and Body,” Alt- und Mittel-englische Anthologie, ed. Rolf 
Kaiser, p. 155; St. Bernard, Sermons on the Canticles, trans. by a Priest of Melleray, 1, 
306; Albertus Magnus, De Laudibus B. Mariae Virginis, Lib. xii, 4.9.7; Hugh of St. 
Victor, The Soul’s Bethrothal Gift, trans. F. S. Taylor, pp. 22~23; Honorius of Autun, 
Migne, PL, cLxxm, 859-60, 966. 

% “OQ intemerata,” from Harl. MS 1260; printed in the Parallel-Text Edition of 
Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Chaucer Soc. Pub., xxi, LVI, LVI, p. 138. 
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Unto yow tweyne now I my soule commende, / Mary and Johnne, for my 
salvacioune, / Helpith me that I my lyf may mende, / Helpeth, now that the 
habitacioune / Of the Holy Goste, our recreacioune, / Be in my herte now 
and evermore; / And of my soule wesche away the sore.”’ 


393-96 For I am ful fayn pat your astate 
Is worpen to worschyp and wele, iwysse; 
Of alle my joy be hyse gate 
Hit is, in grounde of alle my blysse. 


This declaration, like the passage which we have just examined, is a 
part of the dreamer’s remorseful reply to Pearl’s chastisement for his 
stormy outburst on being told that he may not yet abide with her in 
the paradisal forest where he beholds her. Once they had been at one 
(378), he has said, and she was the ground of all his bliss (272). Now 
he rejoices to learn of her exalted rank, for it is the highway of all his 
happiness, at the foundation of all his bliss. In the context of this 
whole section of five stanzas (361-420) with the linking refrain 
“grounde of alle my blysse,” ‘bliss’ can only mean eternal blessedness. 
Except where the dreamer speaks of Pearl and her happy state as the 
ground of his bliss (272, 395-96), the expression is used only of Christ’s 
mercy “and Mary and John” (383-84), of Christ Himself (407-408), 
of His worth and high lineage (419-20). It goes without saying that a 
medieval Catholic would have been liable to ecclesiastical censure for 
asserting that the blessed condition of his child in heaven, or of any 
other creature, was the foundation of all of his bliss, the highway to 
his own beatitude. Elsewhere the maiden patiently corrects or gravely 
rebukes her pupil’s errors in theology. Yet in response to this state- 
ment, which would be rank impiety or the most naive heresy if ad- 
dressed to anyone except his own soul, Pearl expresses unqualified 
approval: 

Now blysse, burne, mot pe bytyde . . . 

And welcum here to walk and byde, 

For now py speche is to me dere . . . (397, 399-400) 


She further indicates that the dreamer’s attitude is now pleasing to 
Christ (401-407). This odd state of affairs has been passed over in 
silence by all editors and, so far as I know, by all commentators. 


7 The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. R. Morris, v1, 311-12. Hoccleve’s 
poem was long attributed to Chaucer. St. John the Baptist also appears with the 
B.V.M. as intercessor in medieval scenes depicting the Last Judgment. See M. R. 
James, The A pocalypse in Art, pp. 36-37, 43; Louis Réau, Iconographie del’ Art Chrétien, 
2.1.460, 2.2.740. 
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Now for synglerty o hyr dousour, 
We calle hyr Fenix of Arraby, 
Dat freles flese of hyr fasor, 

Lyk to be Quen of cortaysye. 


Professor Gordon rightly observes that the phoenix is made to typify 
Mary because of its uniqueness (synglerty), and certainly one of 
Mary’s titles to uniqueness was her freedom from original sin. Never- 
theless, Matzner’s derivation of freles (431) from Scandinavian 
fryjulaust, ‘blameless,’ seems farfetched, though somewhat less so 
when Mr. Gordon’s learned note refers it to an earlier O. Icelandic 
form, froeja+OE leas. Not so remote, perhaps, is the derivation in 
The Middle English Dictionary (Ann Arbor) of freles from fréle n., 
‘moral weakness,’ plus /es = ‘faultless’; but that hypothetical combina- 
tion seems to have been as rare as the phoenix. 

Because that bird was proverbial for its singularity, and not for its 
blamelessness, I suggest that the poet wrote fereles or ferles, ‘without 
equal,’ ‘unique,’ the equivalent of makele3 (435) describing the Virgin 
in the succeeding stanza. Compare these definitions and examples in 
the entry for féreles, férles (from fére, companion, equal) in The Middle 
English Dictionary: ‘“(a) without companion, alone; (b) matchless, 
peerless. (a) a 1450 (c 1412) Hoccl. RP. 197: If pou go feerlees, Al 
solytarie. (b) c 1450 (? a 1400) Wars Alex. 4993: 30ne is a fereles foule, 
a Fenix we calle.” The striking verbal correspondences between The 
Wars of Alexander and Pearl are a matter of record. Pearl 430-32 
probably means: “We call her Phoenix of Araby, that peerless** flew 
from her (? its) Creator, like to the Queen of Courtesy.” In represent- 
ing the phoenix as feminine, Shakespeare (Sonnet 19; Henry VIII, 
V.v.39-48) and Milton (Samson Agonistes 1697-1707) may follow a 
slender tradition known also to the Pearl-poet, but the ME /yr in the 
phrase of hyr fasor is noncommittal. 


572 For mony ben called pas fewe be mykes. 


Professors Gordon and Onions’ account of mykes for Vulgate electi, 
Matt. 20.16, as an aphetic form of amike (L. amica, amicus)* has 
eliminated a crux. In the quotations illustrating amike cited by these 
scholars and by The Middle English Dictionary, the word seems to be 
synonymous with spouse; cf. Canticles, where the sponsa is called 


%8 So rendered by K. G. T. Webster in his discriminating prose version (Chief 
British Poets of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, ed. Neilson and Webster, p. 11). 
% Medium Aevum, Ul, 173. 
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amica by the Bridegroom, and his companions are amici. Dante, 
Paradiso 25.90, refers to all of the redeemed as amiche: “the souls 
whom God has made His friends.” In a prose treatise attributed to 
Richard Rolle,** describing the degrees of bliss to be enjoyed by the 
redeemed, Canticles 5.1 is cited as the text: “Dus calles oure Lorde 
chosene saules in haly writt, sayand pus: ‘Comedite amici et inebriamini 
carissimi.’ Mi frendes ete 3e, and my derlynges be ze drunkyn.”’ 


546 And gyf vchon inlyche a peny. 


603-604 For per is vch mon payed inlyche, 
Wheber lyttel ober much be hys rewarde. 


Mr. Gordon reads inlyche ‘alike’ in 546 and 603, and construes 604: 
“Whether little or much be due him as recognition of merit.’”’ The 
whole point of the passage, he argues, “is that the workers are paid 
alike (they all receive heavenly life) whatever the amount of work 
done.” This conclusion seems to me to be inconsistent with Early 
English usage, Catholic tradition, the poet’s own handling of the 
parable, and the tenor of the stanza in which the lines occur. The 
emphasis there is upon the liberality and gratuity of Divine grace, 
rather than its impartiality: “For pe gentyl Cheuentayn is no 
chiche. . . ; He laueg hys gyftes as water of dyche,/Oper gotes of golf 
pat neuer charde” (605, 607-608) .¥ 

We have, in the first place, no assurance that payed inlyche means 
‘paid alike.’ The weight of the linguistic evidence is against that sup- 
position. In the companion poems Patience, Purity, and Sir Gawain, 
‘alike’ is invariably written correctly, ilyche (eight times) or aliche; 
and inlyche as a corrupt spelling or a scribe’s blunder for ilyche is of 
very rare occurrence anywhere. On the other hand, inlyche (in(n)lice, 
inlich, inly) is often found in Early English, sometimes with the sense 
‘inwardly, intimately, heartily,’ (like modern German inniglich), but 
also meaning ‘extremely, thoroughly, fully’ (OED). With the latter 
significations it is found in the OE Boethius and Christ, for instance; 
in Piers Plowman, The Tale of Beryn, Generides; in Chaucer and 
frequently in Spenser.” 


%® English Prose Treatises of Richard Rolle, ed. G. G. Perry (EETS, xx), Selection 
X, pp. 44-45. The passage is not included in English Writings of Richard Rolle, ed. 
H. E. Allen. 


1 Cf. Castle of Love 843-44: “De welle springep of alle grace/Dat fullep pe diches 
in vche a p 

® See MLN, Lvl, 371-72 for further documentation. The thesis propounded 
there is considerably modified in the one I here propose. 
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All things considered, Pearl 546 probably means: “‘Give each one 
fully a penny”—the full wage promised for the day’s labor; and 603- 
604: “There each man is fully paid (paid in full), whether his reward 
be little or much.” It is clear that no man is underpaid, though the 
expressions ‘paid in full’ and ‘reward’ are still capable of more than 
one interpretation. Does ‘reward’ mean what a man earns or what he 
is paid? 

625-28 Bot innoghe of grace hats innocent 
As sone as bay arn borne by lyne. 


In be water of babtem pay dyssente; 
Den arne pay boro3t into pe vyne. 


Adopting Mr. Osgood’s reading of by lyne as ‘in regular succession,’ 
Mr. Gordon construes the passage thus, and punctuates the text 
accordingly: “The innocent have grace enough. As soon as they are 
born, they descend in regular succession into the baptismal water; 
then they are brought into the Vineyard.” But borne by lyne would 
naturally mean ‘born by lineal descent,’ as Emerson argues (PMLA 
xin, 18). In Catholic belief the babes would not have innocence or 
“grace enough” until they had been baptized; until they had been 
born again “‘of water and the Holy Ghost,” and thus had become sons 
and heirs of God.* I suggest therefore that lines 625-28 should be 
punctuated as in the quotation heading this paragraph, and that 
625-26 be construed: “The innocent have grace enough as soon as 
they are born by lineal descent”—as soon as they are regenerate, born 
to the supernatural order. 
697-704 Anende ry3twys men set sayts a gome, 

Dauid in Sauter, if ever 3e sys hit: 

“Lorde, by seruaunt drag neuer to dome, 

For non lyuyande to pe is justyfyet.” 

Forby to corte quen pou schal com 

Der alle oure causes schal be tryed, 


Alegge pe ry3t pou may be innome 
By bys ilke spech I haue asspyed ... 


Professor Gordon favors for 703-704 the reading of Misses Hurnard 
and Everett (Med. Aev. xvi,g): “If you plead right (or righteousness) 
you may be trapped (or refuted in argument) by this same speech I 
have seen’’—the speech of David, Ps. 142.2: “Enter not into judgment 
with thy servant: for in thy sight no man living is justified.” Yet 


% Cf. Gordon’s note to line 417; and see the Rite of Baptism for Infants, Origenes 
Liturgicae, ed. W. Palmer, pp. 188-89. 
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Pearl almost certainly is urging the dreamer to repeat David’s plea 
when he comes to the Last Judgment: “Claim the right by which you 
may be received (into Heaven) by that same speech which I have 
noted. But,” she adds, ‘““may He who died in bloodshed on the Cross, 
grievously pierced through the hands, permit you to pass by innocence, 
and not by right”’ (705-708). That is, may Christ, through the vicarious 
Atonement and the remission of your sins, permit you to pass as “in- 
nocent,” and not as a matter of legal right. 

David’s plea is recited by the Church in intercession for souls at 
the Judgment. In medieval services it was said repeatedly in the 
Commendation of Souls and the Burial Service;* and it is still offered 
in one of the Masses for the Dead in this prayer, which was in use in 
the fourteenth century and may be echoed in Pearl’s counsel to the 
dreamer: 

Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O Lord, for in Thy sight 
shall no man be justified, unless through Thee remission of his sin be 
granted. .. . Let not, therefore, Thy judgment weigh heavily upon him .. . 
but by the succour of Thy grace, may he be found worthy to escape the judg- 


ment of vengeance, who while he lived was sealed with the seal of the Holy 
Trinity.* 


Pearl’s brief portrayal in lines 705-708 of the Judge as the Crucified, 
delfully burs hondes Pyr3t, may also be reminiscent of those pictorial 
representations of the Final Judgment in which Mary and John knelt 
in intercession for sinners at the feet of the Judge. In the West He was 
no longer the stern judge of the Apocalypse, but the Redeemer of St. 
Matthew’s gospel, seated in Majesty, offering His wounds for the sins 
of those souls who were being weighed in the Scales of St. Michael.” 


740 Lo, euen inmyddes my breste hit stode. 


Hit is the pearl of great price, and stode may be equivalent to ‘shone 
forth.’ Cf. stéd in Beowulf 726, 1570, 2313, 2769. For stand in Early 
English descriptions of gems, see siddon, Dream of the Rood 7-8, 
“Gimmas stédon, faegere at foldan scéatum,” and the note in the 
edition by B. Dickins and A. S. C. Ross; also, perhaps, stondande in 
Gawain 1818-19: “Wyth a starande ston stondande alofte / Dat bere 
blusschande bemes as pe bry3t sunne.” 


* William Maskell, Monumenta (1846-47), 1, 133, 135, 138, 146, 155, 157-58. 

% Missal for Sundays and Principal Feasts of the Year (1927), p. 386; the prayer is 
almost identical with the medieval prayer for the Burial of the Dead found in Maskell, 
I, 143- 

* Réau, Iconographie, 2.2.739-40. 
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Dy beaute com neuer of nature; 


Pymalyon painted neuer py vys, 
Ne Arystotel nawper by hys lettrure 


Of carped pe kynde bese propertes. 


The mention of Pygmalion alongside Nature and a philosopher may 
well be reminiscent of the passage in the Roman de la rose cited by 
Mr. Gordon. Aristotle, however, is named, not as ‘‘the typical philoso- 
pher,”’ but as the foremost pagan authority on the soul, author of the 
treatise de Anima, a textbook of the Schoolmen and an important in- 
fluence on Thomist psychology. Nevertheless, the poet implies, Aris- 
totle in his l/etirure was incapable of describing a redeemed soul like 
Pearl, specially created by God, not Nature, and transformed by 
grace. 
Marte P. HAMILTON 


University of Arizona 





CHAUCER’S MERCHANT: NO DEBTS? 


Recently in this journal, Oscar E. Johnson’ has persuasively argued 
against what he takes to be the usual interpretation of Chaucer’s 
“Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette’”*—the interpretation that 
Chaucer’s Merchant was in debt, but that no one knew it. Mr. John- 
son would read instead, “He was decidedly not in debt.” I should 
like to offer support for a reading that Johnson mentions’ only as a 
theoretical possibility: “If he was in debt, no one knew it,” or to put 
it more emphatically, “If he was in debt, certainly no one knew it!” 
Support for this interpretation comes partly from reading the con- 
troversial line in context, and partly from material in the Shipman’s 
Tale, in which another merchant, though prosperous, has a general 
policy of keeping private such debts as he may incur, apparently be- 
cause the better his financial reputation is, the easier it is for him to do 
business. This is sound policy, I expect, and may well be reflected in 
the General Prologue. 

But to say so is only to suggest an alternative reading. Some 
might find it preferable, but Johnson’s arguments are strong. He finds 
that in similar lines in Chaucer (e.g., “Ther dorste no wight clepen hir 
but dame’’—RvT, |. 3956) the logical stress falls upon the “‘no’”’; he 
finds this sentence melody (“Ther wiste no wight”) in accordance 
with his interpretation. And he finds similar examples of litotes in the 
Troilus (111, 269-70: ‘For nevere was ther wight I dar wel swere / That 
evere wiste that she dide amis”) and in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale (CT, 
B*4030-31: “The goute lette hire nothyng for to daunce, / N’apoplexie 
shente nat hir heed’). The first passage means that Criseyde was 
decidedly virtuous, the second that the widow certainly did not over- 
eat; and it would seem to follow that the merchant of the Prologue 
was decidedly prosperous. 

Moreover, the Merchant’s creditors, at least, would know about 
his debts;‘ so, if he had any debts, the line in question could not be 

1 “Was Chaucer’s Merchant in Debt? a Study in Chaucerian Syntax and Rhetoric,” 
JEGP, it (1953), 50-57. 

2 Line 280 of the General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, in the edition of F. N. 
Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 1933, revised ed., 1957), from which in this paper all 
Chaucer quotations are taken. 

4 Op. cit., p. 51, n. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 51, n. 5. Cf. T. A. Knott (“Chaucer’s Anonymous Merchant,” PQ, 1 
[1922], 1-16), p. 14, for the view that because of this successful concealment of debts 


the Merchant must have been involved in the national finances: ‘It seems certain there- 
fore that the Merchant stood small chance of manipulating his accounts and business 
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read as literally true. Taking it as an emphatic negative, however—a 
rhetorical device—we may perhaps read less literally, leave the credi- 
tors out of account, and see what the merchant of the Shipman’s Tale 
says as he explains to his spouse the life and philosophy of a busi- 
ness man: 


“Wyf,”’ quod this man, “litel kanstow devyne 
The curious bisynesse that we have. 
For of us chapmen, also God me save, 
And by that lord that clepid is Seint Yve, 
Scarsly amonges twelve tweye shul thryve 
Continuelly, lastynge unto oure age. 
We may wel make chiere and good visage, 
And dryve forth the world as it may be, 
And kepen oure estaat in pryvetee, 
Til we be deed, or elles that we pleye 
A pilgrymage, or goon out of the weye. 
And therfore have I greet necessitee 
Upon this queynte world t’avyse me; 
For everemoore we moote stonde in drede 
Of hap and fortune in oure chapmanhede.” (B*1414-28) 


Even when a man is prosperous, the threat of disaster hangs constantly 
over his head, so that he must keep his financial status a secret so far 
as possible. He may even in certain circumstances pretend to make a 


pilgrimage® or may otherwise remove himself from the scene—prob- 





so as to conceal his insolvency, if Chaucer’s reference is simply to his private business. 
The official registration of private debts, together with the pledges and securities, 
before the mayor and bailiffs, had been the rule, at first in the case of specified cities, 
and afterwards in all cities for a hundred years.”’ Knott’s article can be cited on either 
side of the question whether the Merchant might have concealed his debts: it brings 
out equally well the difficulty of doing so, and the possibility of doing so. 

Muriel Bowden (A Commentary on the General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 
[New York, 1948], pp. 149-50) cites Jacobus de Cessolis’ Chess-Book for its criticism 
of merchants who borrow too much, also Gower’s scorn of merchants who, in order 
to live in luxury, borrow more than they can repay, and therefore conceal the debts 
(Mirour de ’Omme 25813 ff.). The lines from Gower prove nothing concerning the 
present crux, but do at least indicate that the possibility of debt concealment would 
not always be completely foreign to the medieval mind. Perhaps the registration of 
debts, pledges, and securities was a custom honored to some extent in the breach. Still, 
every time money is borrowed there is a lender who is aware that money has changed 
hands; and my argument necessitates abandoning a literal approach to Chaucer’s 
“no wight.” 

5 NED, under “play,” scene III, c, cites “pleye / A pilgrymage” from ShipT: 
“To represent or imitate in sport; to make pretence of; to practice or deal with in a 
trifling way or as if for amusement, not seriously.”” The example in ShipT is the first 
cited; the next is dated 1821. But compare the similar use of “play” =“feign” with 
noun as object in the following Chaucer passages dealing with magicians: 
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ably because the people at home, where he is known, will have the 
less chance to pry into his affairs. If financial disaster should indeed 
overtake him, the fewer the persons who know about it the better, 
where getting back on his feet is concerned. As the merchant says fur- 
ther, ““We may creaunce whil we have a name, / But goldlees for to been 
it is no game” (B*1479-80). 

It is quite likely that the merchant of the tale is regarded by 
Chaucer as representative, that the view of middle-class psychology 
there presented is a favorite one with the poet, and that he anticipates 
it as he writes line 280 of the GP. Perhaps he intends the emphatic 
negative to mean, “He certainly was effective in keeping his estaat in 
pryvetee|”’ 

A number of other considerations lend support to this view. Tak- 
ing the crucial line in context, we find Chaucer directing our attention, 
I should say, not so much to the Merchant’s actual financial status as 
to his manner of giving a certain impression of his status: 

This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette: 

Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette, 

So estatly was he of his governaunce 

With his bargaynes and with his chevysaunce. (GP 279-82) 


Whatever line 280 means, being “estatly” or dignified is the cause of 
the condition referred to; and I should think that dignity would hardly 
in itself account for prosperity, whereas it could very well help to 
create an impression of prosperity in the mind of the beholder. To see 
the Merchant in action, who would guess that so splendid a figure 
might owe money? He is careful to foster this view of himself, ‘‘be- 
setting his wit’ or directing his intelligence to that end, and having 
much to say about his profits, and certainly nothing about his losses 
(if any): 





Ther saugh I Coile tregetour 
Upon a table of sycamour 
Pleye an uncouth thyng to telle; 
Y saugh him carien a wynd-melle 
Under a walsh-note shale. (HF, 1277-81) 
“ .. it [the magic horse] is rather lyk 
An apparence ymaad by som magyk 
As jogelours pleyen at thise feestes grete.”  (Sg7, 217-19) 
“For I am siker that ther be sciences 
By whiche men make diverse apparences, 
Swiche as thise subtile tregetoures pleye.” (FrankT 1139-41) 
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His resons he spak ful solempnely, 
Sownynge alwey th’encrees of his wynnyng. (GP 274-75) 


He has, in other words, a front to keep up. In this he is like those 
other ironically described middle-class figures of the Prologue, the 
Lawyer, the Five Gildsmen, and the Physician. Like the Lawyer and 
the Physician, he is a person of considerable ability, but just as they 
have their parade of learning to make, the Merchant parades his 
wealth. With the Gildsmen, too, being known as prosperous is impor- 
tant. I would bring ‘“Ther wiste no wight. . . ” into association with 
what Chaucer says, for example, of the Lawyer: 


Discreet he was and of greet reverence— 
He semed swich, his wordes weren so wise. (GP 312-13) 


and of the Gildsmen: 


Everich, for the wisdom that he kan, 
Was shaply for to been an alderman. 
For catel hadde they ynough and rente.... (GP 371-73) 


The Lawyer’s excessive busy-ness is relevant, as are Chaucer’s hyper- 
boles about the Lawyer’s prodigious knowledge of cases, judgments, 
and statutes (seemingly he was careful to give the impression of such 
knowledge). With the Gildsmen, the livery and equipment are signs of 


status, worn no doubt with conscious pride. And many readers, I 
expect, agree with Muriel Bowden’s interpretation of the Physician as 
“too good to be true’*—in his authoritative bedside manner, knowl- 
edge of all causes of diseases, immediate diagnosis and swift prescrip- 
tion of remedies. 

With the Merchant (as with the Lawyer) there seems a note of 
somewhat hostile criticism. He seems pompous (“‘His resons he spak 
ful solempnely’’), and selfish in his desire that the Channel be kept 
clear for English trading ships, whatever the cost or against whatever 
odds (“for any thyng’”—GP, |. 276). A statement concerning his digni- 
fied front seems to me more ironic, and hence more in keeping with 
the tone of the portrait as a whole, than does an indication (however 
emphatic) of the man’s prosperity. To be sure, an emphatic statement 
of his prosperity might be sufficiently ironic, as who should say, 
“What a money-maker he was!”” However, “‘What a Solid Citizen he 
seemed, and what a dignified front he put up!”’ seems to me more 
ironic, more decidedly devoid of admiration, and hence preferable. 


* Op. cit., p. 199. 
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We have still at least two alternative interpretations from which 
to choose; but on the whole I think that I should prefer “If he was in 
debt, the spectator would certainly never know it!””—for this reading 
is sufficiently in accord with the usual Chaucerian sentence melody 
in lines of this sort, with heavier stress upon “‘no” than upon ‘‘wiste”’; 
and is in better accord with what we find in the Shipman’s Tale and 
with the ironic view of middle-class character that Chaucer appears 
to be taking in other portraits of the General Prologue and in other 
lines of the Merchant’s portrait. 

GARDINER STILLWELL 
University of Illinois 





THE CHARACTERS OF STYLE IN ELIZABETHAN PROSE 


“Before we come to the precepts of garnishing an oracion, we thinke 
good, bryefily to shewe you of the three kyndes of stile or endyghting, 
in the whych all the eloquucion of an oratoure is occupied. For that 
there be three sundry kyndes, called of the Grekes characters, of us 
figures, I trowe there is no man, though he be meanlye learned, but he 
knoweth, namely when we se so manye wryters of sciences, bothe 
Greke and latine, whych haue ben before tyme, to haue folowed for 
the mooste parte sundrye sortes of wrytyng, the one ynlyke to the 
other. And there hath bene marked inespecially thre kyndes of en- 
dightynge: The greate, the smal; the meane.’ So Richard Sherry 
prefaced his discussion of the characters of style in 1550. Similar 
discussions appear in Wilson’s Arie of Rhetorique,? Puttenham’s 
Arte of Poesie,’ and Ben Jonson’s Discoveries.‘ Yet as William G. 
Crane has observed, sixteenth-century writers on style, though they 
occasionally mention the three characters, universally concern them- 
selves only with the embellished and elaborate style. There are no 
treatises on the art of plain talk; apparently, and possibly with some 
reason, these men felt that plain talk came naturally to Elizabethan 
Englishmen. 

The doctrine of the three characters of style did, however, have a 
definite effect on the literary practice of Elizabethan prose writers. 
Sherry is undoubtedly right that there were few men so “‘meanlye 
learned” that they did not know of it; the writers frequently mention 
it and clearly attempt to follow it in their writings. It is important 
that we recognize the pervasiveness of this doctrine if we wish to have 
a clear understanding of the evolution of Elizabethan literary taste. 
For the modern reader is tempted to see a reaction against the elevated 
style in the contrast between Euphues and Arcadia on the one hand 
and the social pamphlets of Green and Nashe on the other, and to 
conclude with G. P. Krapp that “the natural tendency towards the 
end of the sixteenth and in the seventeenth century was to react in 
favor of a simpler style.’* A reaction against Euphuism there cer- 

1 Richard Sherry, A Treatise of Schemes and Tropes (1550), sig. B3". 

2 Thomas Wilson, The Arte of Rhetorique (1560), ed. G. H. Mair (Oxford, 1909), 
- To Bilesbethen Critical Essays, ed. G. G. Smith (London, 1904), m, 154-58. 

* Ben Jonson, Discoveries, ed. Maurice Castelain (Paris, 1906), pp. 104-05. Jon- 
son’s remarks on the characters of style are translated from Vives, De Ratione Dicendi. 


5 William G. Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance (N. Y., 1937), pp. 58, 81. 
* George Philip Krapp, The Rise of English Literary Prose (N. Y,, 1915), p. 382. 
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tainly was around 1590, but it was a reaction against the particular 
kind of ornateness that Euphuism featured, rather than against 
ornateness in general. Ornamental prose continued to be in fashion to 
the end of the sixteenth century and beyond; the plain writing of the 
1590’s is to be explained by the doctrine of the characters of style 
rather than by a major change in literary taste. 

The ancient doctrine of the characters of style was expounded pri- 
marily by Cicero and Quintilian and secondarily by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus and Demetrius, all of whom were, however, elaborating and 
refining an already widely current tradition. Apparently it originated, 
as Sherry suggests, in an effort to explain the different kinds of ex- 
cellence attained by such orators as Lysias, Isocrates, and Demos- 
thenes, the usual representatives of the low, the middle, and the lofty 
styles, respectively.’ In general, the plain style employs ordinary dic- 
tion, proverbs, and humor and avoids elaborate figures of sound and 
thought; it is used for unimportant subjects before small audiences 
and for logical proof rather than emotional persuasion. The middle 
or tempered or florid style is elegant and charming and employs ele- 
vated diction and all the figures of sound and thought. The lofty style 
is likewise ornate but is, in addition, fiery and passionate; from his ex- 
amples and discussion of these figures, Quintilian appears to think 
apostrophe and prosopopoeia (used in the broad sense of “impersona- 
tion’’) peculiarly fitting for the lofty style.* Cicero’s main point in the 
Orator, which Quintilian also affirms, is that the ideal orator or true 
atticist is not a man who adheres to one or the other of these styles, 
but a man who is good at all three and can shift easily as subject mat- 
ter and audience require. While excellence is theoretically possible in 
all the styles, both Cicero and Quintilian feel that the highest achieve- 
ments are to be made only in the lofty style.* Moreover Cicero’s practice 
bears out his prejudice against the low style; as Ascham remarks, “In 
Ciceroes Orations, Medium & sublime be most excellently handled, 
but Humile in his Orations, is seldome sene.’”® Elizabethan writers 


7 So at least G. L. Hendrickson, “The Peripatetic Mean of Style and the Three 
Stylistic Characters,”” AJP, xxv (1904), 125-46, though the same writer expresses a 
somewhat different view in “The Origin and Meaning of the Characters of Style,” 
AJP, xxvi (1905), 245-90. 

® Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, tr. H. E. Butler (London, 1920), 11, 388-97, Iv, 
484-87. 

® Cicero, Orator, tr. H. M. Hubbell (London, 1936), pp. 376-77; Quintilian, rv, 
486-87. 

1° Roger Ascham, English Works, ed. W. A. Wright (Cambridge, 1904), p. 285. 
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seem to have regarded the middle or florid style as the normal one, 
the style to use on most occasions, and there is some classival support 
for this idea; Cicero, for example, says of Demosthenes, his ideal ora- 
tor, “The middle style he adopts whenever he will, and after an ele- 
vated passage he generally glides into this style.”™ 

With this brief summary of the ancient doctrine of the three char- 
acters in mind, let us turn to a consideration of its application by 
Elizabethan stylists. At the outset of A Discourse of the Affaires and 
State of Germany, Ascham gives the rules for writing history: “‘The 
stile,” he says, “must be alwayes playne and open: yet sometimes 
higher and lower as matters do ryse and fall.’”"* Now Ascham’s style in 
general is characterized by the use of isocolon and of the cadences; 
Harvey described his practice as “leueling of Colons, or squaring of 
Periods, by measure and number.’ Ascham also indulges in the 
various kinds of paronomasia occasionally, but not nearly to the ex- 
tent of Lyly and his followers. In the discourse which follows his rules 
for writing history, Ascham uses these characteristic devices habit- 
ually. His style seems nowhere to be passionate, is certainly nowhere 
low or unadorned; as he observed of Cicero, “‘Humile in his Orations, 
is seldome sene.”” Yet one easily discerns a certain conscious elevation 
when elevated subjects are touched. One of the most important per- 
sons in his narrative, Albert V, Margrave of Brandenburg, Ascham 
describes thus: 
He is now most courageous in hardest aduentures, most cherefull in present 
ieoperdy, and most paynefull in greatest labours: hauyng no souldier vnder 
him, that can better away with heate and cold or longer suffer hunger and 
thrist then he him selfe. His apparell is souldier like, better knowen by his 
fearce doynges then by his gay goyng: His souldiours feare him for his 


stoutnes, and loue him for his liberalitie: which winneth to him authoritie fit 
for a stout Captaine, and worketh in them obedience due to good souldiours.™ 


In this passage we may notice antithesis, parallelism, isocolon, a cer- 
tain amount of paronomasia, and cadential clause endings, e.g., ‘fit’ 
for a stout Cap’ taine,” “due’ to good soul’ diours.”” These devices are 
not different from those Ascham generally employs, but they are more 
frequent and more carefully contrived. Moreover Ascham tends to 
amplify such a description beyond what is required by the facts. But 


1 Cicero, Orator, pp. 388-89. 

#2 Ascham, p. 126. 

8 Gabriel Harvey, Works, ed. Grosart (London, 1884), u, 278. 
4 Ascham, p. 147. 
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Ascham would scarcely have called such a passage lofty; his stylistic 
adjustments are made within the confines of the middle or tempered 
style, as he would have doubtless felt the nature of his subject de- 
manded. 


Sir Philip Sidney is like Ascham in using as his normal literary 
mode the elegant and ornate middle style and in varying style with 
subject. Kenneth Myrick has traced in some detail the variations of 
style in The Defense of Poesie and concludes that “the style varies 
almost exactly as Quintilian would have approved.” Unlike the style 
of The Defense, however, that of the Arcadia rises frequently to the 
level of the lofty style. When Sidney prefaces an emotional scene, 
“Truely Sir, a very good Orator might haue a fayre field to use 
eloquence in, if he did but onely repeate the lamentable and truely 
affectionated speeches,’”* we can imagine the writer shifting his stylis- 
tic gears. A good example of such a high-flown passage is Gynecia’s 
lament at the beginning of Book Two: 


... having a great while throwne her countenaunce ghastly about her (as 
if she had called all the powers of the worlde to witnesse of her wretched estate) 
at length casting up her watrie eyes to heaven, O Sunne (said she) whose un- 
spotted light directs the steps of mortall mankind, art thou not ashamed to 
impart the clearnesse of thy presence to such a dust-creeping worme as I am? 
O you heavens (which continually keepe the course allotted unto you) can 
none of your influences prevaile so much upon the miserable Gynecia, as to 
make her preserve a course so long embraced by her? O deserts, deserts, how 
fit a guest am I for you, since my hart can people you with wild ravenous 
beastes, which in you are wanting? O Vertue, where doost thou hide thy selfe? 
or what hideous thing is this which doth eclips thee? or is it true that thou 
weart never but a vaine name, and no essentiall thing, which hast thus left 
thy professed servant, when she had most need of thy lovely presence? O im- 
perfect proportion of reason, which can too much forsee, & too little prevent. 
Alas, alas (said she) if there were but one hope for all my paines, or but one 
excuse for all my faultinesse. But wretch that I am, my torment is beyond all 
succour, & my evill deserving doth exceed my evill fortune. For nothing els 
did my husband take this straunge resolution to live so solitarily: for nothing 
els have the winds delivered this straunge guest to my country: for nothing els 
have the destinies reserved my life to this time, but that only I (most wretched 
I) should become a plague to my selfe, and a shame to womankind. Yet if my 
desire (how unjust so ever it be) might take effect, though a thousand deaths 
folowed it, and every death were followed with a thousand shames; yet 
should not my sepulcher receive me without some contentment. But alas, 


% Kenneth Orne Myrick, Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935), p. 63. See Quintilian, rv, 326-41. 

% Sir Philip Sidney, The Complete Works, ed. A. Feuillerat (Cambridge, 1912-26), 
I, 35. 
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though sure I am, that Zelmane is such as can answere my love; yet as sure I 
am, that this disguising must needs come for some foretaken conceipt. And 
then, wretched Gynecia, where canst thou find any smal ground-plot for hope 
to dwel upon? No, no, it is Philoclea his hart is set upon: it is my daughter I 
have borne to supplant me. But if it be so, the life I have given thee (ungrate- 
full Philoclea) I will sooner with these handes bereave thee of, then my birth 
shall glory, she hath bereaved me of my desires. In shame there is no comfort, 
but to be beyond all bounds of shame."’ 


This passage contains most of the ornaments which are characteristic 
of Sidney’s middle style: compound words, metaphor, hyperbole, 
antithesis, parallelism, paronomasia. In the case of paronomasia 
(“‘prevaile . .. preserve,” “hide... hideous,” “to live... delivered 
... my life”), Sidney is, if anything, more restrained than in passages 
where he is trying to charm and delight. In addition to these orna- 
ments, however, the passage contains a number of devices which are 
more or less typical of the lofty style. The facts that Gynecia’s torment 
is presented in a feigned speech or prosopopoeia and that in this speech 
she apostrophizes the sun, heavens, etc., are certainly indications of 
the impassioned style; The Defense of Poesie, which contains all the 
ornaments listed above, in profusion, has only two apostrophes. The 
gestures and facial expression ascribed to Gynecia are those of the 
tragic orator.'* While the various kinds of word repetition are ubiq- 
uitous in Sidney’s writings, they are somewhat more conspicuous in 
high-flown passages, and we may infer from his praise of Cicero’s 
famous “thunderbolt of eloquence” in The Defense that he regarded 
“O deserts, deserts” as particularly moving.’® Such writing can, of 
course, easily become bombastic and sensational, but we may observe 
that Sidney is not here merely multiplying words, that there is a 
thought structure in the passage. 

Sidney could, of course, write unadorned English, as his letters 
show; he simply found no literary use for such a mode. John Lyly, who 
achieved his principal fame with his elegant middle style, did, however, 
find one literary use for the low style—that of answering Martin Mar- 
prelate. We can study the evolution of Lyly’s normal style from 1578 
to around 1590 or, if we include his two letters to Queen Elizabeth, 


17 Sidney, 1, 145-46. The impressiveness of such writing for a sixteenth-century 
audience may be surmised from the fact that Abraham Fraunce in The Arcadian 
Rhetorike (1588) refers to this passage no fewer than four times. 

18 Fraunce makes much of the significance of these gestures in the Arcadia; see 
The Arcadian Rhetorike, ed. Ethel Seaton (Oxford, 1950), pp. 120-29. 

19 Sidney, m1, 42. 
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to 1598. The proper conclusion of such a study is that Lyly joined in 
the general reaction against the style of Euphues, a reaction in the 
direction, not of plain English, but of more diversified ornamenta- 
tion.”* If he wrote in the low style in Pap with a Hatchet (1589), it was 
through necessity not choice; in his apologetic epistle “To the In- 
different Reader,” which is itself certainly elegant enough, he explains, 
“T seldome vse to write, and yet neuer writ anie thing, that in speech 
might seeme vndecent, or in sense vnhonest; if here I haue vsed 
bad tearmes, it is because they are not to be answered with good 
tearmes.’”™ For Lyly, as for Ascham and Sidney, the decent middle 
style was proper on most occasions. In essaying the low style in Pap 
with a Hatchet, he relied largely on what he conceived to be low dic- 
tion; he can rail, he says, “if Martin haue not barreled vp all rakehell 
words.’’” The low words in Pap include slang, interjections, and non- 
sense phrases apparently associated with Elizabethan raillery. Lyly 
also carefully avoids the graces of the ornate style. Once he deviates 
into elegance: “They studie to pull downe Bishopps, and set vp 
Superintendents, which is nothing else, but to raze out good Greeke, & 
enterline bad Latine. A fine period; but I cannot continue this stile, 
let me fal into my olde vaine.”™ Evidently a fine period for Lyly in 
1589 contained little paronomasia, but careful antithesis, isocolon, 
and rhythm. On the other hand, while it is not what we today would 
call a good plain style, Lyly’s “olde vaine,”’ i.e., the low style, is more 
than mere carelessness. The author of Euphues surely had to take some 
pains to write such stuff as: “Tush, (what care I) is my poisie; if hee 
meddle with mee, Ile make his braines so hot, they they shall crumble 
and rattle in his warpt scull, like pepper in a dride bladder.’”™ Probably 
the principal element in this style is the use of words with unromantic 
connotations—instead of precious stones and exotic animals, pepper 
and dried bladders, or Nashe’s mustard pots and brewers’ aprons. 

In 1589, the year of Pap with a Hatchet, Robert Greene’s Menaphon 
announced its author’s rejection, after nearly ten years of discipleship, 
of Lyly’s famous style. The style Greene strove toward in Menaphon, 
however, was Arcadianism. Neither here nor in his later writings does 
he reject ornamentation as the mark of good prose; throughout his 

%*” George Williamson, The Senecan Amble (Chicago, 1951) has a neat discussion 
of Lyly’s desertion of Euphuism, pp. 102-105. 

% John Lyly, The Complete Works, ed. R. W. Bond (Oxford, 1902), m1, 396. 

# Lyly, m1, 399. 

% Lyly, m1, 403. 

™“ Lyly, mI, 401. 
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so-called “social pamphlets” of 1591-92 there are passages in the ele- 
gant style whenever the subject—an address to the gentle reader or an 
idyllic description—demands it. In Greene’s Vision, published in 
1592 but written around the time of Menaphon, he presents, like 
Lyly in the preface to Euphues, the apparent contradiction of writing 
against stylistic graces while practising them: 

Such schollers deserue much blame, as out of that pretious fountaine of learn- 
ing will fetch a pernitious water of vanitie: the trees that grow in Indea haue 
rough barks, but they yeeld pretious gummes: and the stones in Sicillia haue 
a duskie couller, but being cut they are as orient as the sunne: so the outward 
phrase is not to be measured by pleasing the eare, but the inward matter by 
profiting the minde: the puffing glorie of the loftie stile shadowing wanton con- 
ceipts is like to the skin of a serpent that contriues impoysoned flesh, or to a 
panther that hath a beautiful hide but a beastly paunch.* 


Greene is here, of course, inveighing principally against immoral writ- 
ing, but there is a strong implication that he felt his own style to have 
“rough bark” and “‘duskie couller” and that the lofty style, whether 
“shadowing wanton conceipts” or not, has a “puffing glorie.’”’ The ap- 
parent contradiction is explained by the concept of the florid middle 
style, which is what Greene must have felt his own ornamented man- 
ner to be. The “puffing glorie of the loftie stile’ Greene found prob- 
ably in the works of the tragic dramatists of his day.” 

But while Greene’s style did not evolve from ornamentation to 
plain English, Greene did find more literary uses for the low style than 
did his predecessors. In The Second Part of Cony-Catching (1592) he 
gave his reason for writing in this vein: ‘““But heere by the way, giue 
me leaue to answere an obiection, that some inferred against me, which 
was, that I shewed no eloquent phrases, nor fine figuratiue conueiance 
in my first booke [of cony-catching] as I had done in other of my 
workes: to which I reply that ro rperov, a certaine decorum is to bee 
kept in euerie thing, and not to applie a high stile in a base subiect.”** 


% John C. Jordan’s comment on A Quippe for an Upstart Courtier (1592) is typical 
of many misapprehensions on this score: “The Quippe marks the highest point in the 
development of Greene’s prose style. Notwithstanding that the first part of the piece 
is not closely related to the rest of it, and that these opening pages are marked dis- 
tinctly by the artificialities of Euphuism, the body of the tract is well written and 
thoroughly mature” (Robert Green [New York, 1915], p. 124). 

% Robert Greene, The Complete Works, ed. Grosart (London, 1881-83), x1, 202- 
203 


"1 Cf. Greene’s preface to his Perimedes the Blacksmith (1588) and Nashe’s preface 
to Greene’s Menaphon (1589), which is discussed below. 
% Greene, X, 71. 
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C. S. Lewis remarks of this explanation, ‘““The passage suggests that 
Greene felt himself not to be essaying a new kind of excellence but to 
be absolved from caring how he wrote, and the pamphlet itself con- 
firms this.’”* It is true that Greene’s works, the ‘“Cony-Catching” 
pamphlets included, are full of careless pages, and it is highly prob- 
able that Greene, like his contemporaries and indeed like Cicero, 
viewed the low style with dogmatic scorn. Nevertheless Greene dis- 
plays at times a manner of writing that is both plain and vivid and that 
can scarcely have been achieved without a degree of art. The Chaucer- 
ian fabliau in Greene’s Vision has some good examples of this manner 
of writing: 

A bonnie Lassie she was, verye well tuckt vp in a Russet Petticoate, with a 
bare hemme, and no Fringe, yet had shee a Red lace, and a Stomacher of 
Tuft Mockado, and a Partlet cast ouer with a prittie whippe, and drest she 
was in a Kerchiffe of Holland, for her Father was a Farmer: her girdle was 
greene, and at that hung a large Leather Purse with faire threaden Tassels, & 


a new paire of yellow gloues, tufted with redde rawe Silke verie richly: and 
forsooth this Maides name was Kate.” 


Of interest here are the specific details and the use of inversion, both 
of which were later to be typical of Nashe. The avoidance of the figures 
of sound and thought is obvious, but to appreciate the choice of dic- 


tion we should, perhaps, compare the passage with one in Greene’s 
elevated manner: 


This Lewsippa, was so perfect in the complection of her bodie, and so pure in 
the constitution of her minde, so adorned with outward beautie, and endued 
with inward bountie, so pollished with rare vertues and exquisite qualities, as 
she seemed a seemely Venus, for her beautie, and a second Vesta, for her 
virginitie: yea, Nature and the Gods hadde so bountifully bestowed their 
giftes upon her, as Fame her selfe was doubtfull whether she should make 
greater report of her excellent vertue, or exquisite beautie.™ 


Surely after years of “adorning” princesses, Greene could not relax 
his vigilance and find himself ‘‘tucking up bonnie lassies”’! 

But the Elizabethan writer who most fully exploited the low style 
was Thomas Nashe, whose first published piece was a rather conten- 
tious preface to Greene’s Menaphon (1589). In this preface Nashe con- 
trasts several groups of extravagant and unlearned writers, princi- 
pally the tragic dramatists, who write “that sublime dicendi genus, 


% C, S. Lewis, English Literature in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 1954), p. 402. 

%® Greene, XII, 225-26. 

% The Carde of Fancie (1584) in Shorter Novels: Elisabethan and Jacobean, ed. 
P. Henderson (London, 1929), p. 165. 
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which walks abroade for wast paper in each serving-mans pocket” 
with Greene’s “Arcadian Menaphon, whose attire (though not so 
stately, yet comely) doth intitle thee aboue all other to that tempera- 
tum dicendi genus which Tully in his Orator termeth true eloquence.’’” 
It is not important to our present purpose that Cicero nowhere makes 
such a statement as is here attributed to him; what is important is 
that Nashe specifically describes Menaphon, and possibly Arcadia 
also, as being couched in the middle style. Nashe’s antipathy for the 
lofty style, expressed here, was not an enduring attitude; for he was 
not entirely in jest when he wrote in Nashes Lenten Stuffe (1597): 
“Know it is my true vaine to be tragicus Orator . . . not caring for this 
demure soft mediocre genus, that is like water and wine mixt togither; 
but giue me pure wine of it self, & that begets good bloud, and heates 
the brain thorowly.”** Examples of Nashe’s tragic oratory abound in 
the more emotional sections of Christs Teares ower Ierusalem (1593) 
and The Unfortunate Traveller (1593). From the former, for instance, 
Miriam’s prosopopoeia before eating her child: 

Though Dauid sung of mercy and iudgement together, yet cannot I sing of 
cruelty and compassion together; remember I am a Mother, and play the 
murdresse, both at once. O, therfore in my words doe I striue to be tyrannous, 
that I may bee the better able to enact with my hands. Sildome or neuer is 
there any that doth ill, but speakes ill first. The tongue is the encouraging Cap- 
taine, that (with daunger-glorifying persuasion) animates al the other cor- 
poreall parts to be ventrous. He is the Iudge that doomes & determines; the 
rest of our faculties and powers are but the secular executioners of his sentence. 
Be prest, myne hands, (as Iaylegarding officers) to see executed whatsoeuer 
your superior tong-slaying Iudge shall decree. Embrawne your soft-skind en- 
closure with Adamantine dust, that it may drawe nothing but steele vnto it. 
Arme your selues against my sonne, not as my sonne, but my bedde-intercept- 
ing Bastard, begotten of some strumpet. My hart shall receiue an iniunction 


imaginarily to disinherite him. No relenting thought of mine shall retraite 
you with repentant affectionate humors.* 


In such a passage we find the ornamentation typical of the later Eliza- 
bethan middle style: antithesis, paronomasia (though not so much of 
these as one would have found in the heyday of Euphuism®), meta- 


*® Thomas Nashe, Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1904-10), 11, 311-14. 

% Nashe, m1, 152. Tragicus orator alludes to Cicero’s Brutus, pp. 172-73 in the 
Loeb edition. For further indication that Nashe was not antipathetic to the lofty style, 
see Nashe, u, 783. 

*% Nashe, I, 72-73. 

% Cf., for example, similar passages in the works of that belated Euphuist, Thomas 
Lodge, in The Historie of Robert Second Duke of Normandy (1591) or A Margarite of 
America (written probably in 1592). 
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phor, compound words, periphrasis, as well as the prosopopoeia and 
apostrophe of the lofty style. 

The evolution of Nashe’s middle or normal style illustrates well the 
shift in taste of his day. He began writing in the shadow of Lyly, and 
thus in The Anatomie of Absurditie (written in 1587) he attacked 
modern women Euphuistically: 


Maides and Matrons now adaies be more charie of their store, so that they 
will be sure they will not spend too much spittle with spynning, yea theyr 
needles are nettles, for they lay them aside as needlesse, for feare of pricking 
their fingers when they are painting theyr faces . . . Shee had rather view her 
face a whole morning in a looking Glasse then worke by the howre Glasse, 
shee is more sparing of her Spanish needle then her Spanish gloues, occupies 
oftner her setting sticke then sheeres, and ioyes more in her Iewels, then in her 
Tesus.** 


Nashe relies here, it will be observed, entirely upon antithesis, paral- 
lelism, and paronomasia, the Euphuistic devices. His later denuncia- 
tions of Euphuism and of “running on the letter’’ do not mean that 
he had renounced these figures, aay more than do Sidney’s similar 
denunciations. Nashe’s later writing no longer relies solely on these 
figures, but on metaphor, word repetition, and artificial diction as 
well. Thus, when in 1593 he again condemned women, it was in the 


following vein: 


Ever since Evah was tempted, and the Serpent preuailed with her, weomen 
haue tooke vpon them both the person of the tempted and the tempter. They 
tempt to be tempted, and not one of them, except she be tempted, but 
thinkes herselfe contemptible. Vnto the greatnesse of theyr great Grand- 
mother Evah, they seeke to aspire, in being tempted and tempting. If not to 
tempt and be thought worihy to be tempted, why dye they & diet they theyr 
faces with so many drugges as they doe, as it were to correct Gods work- 
manship, and reprooue him as a bungler, and one that is not his crafts Maister? 
Why ensparkle they theyr eyes with spiritualiz’d distillations? Why tippe 
they theyr tongues with Aurum potabile? Why fill they vp ages frets with 
fresh colours? . . . Theyr heads, with theyr top and top gallant Lawne baby- 
caps, and Snow-resembled siluer curlings, they make a playne Puppet stage 
of. Theyr breasts they embuske vp on hie, and theyr round Roseate buds 
immodestly lay foorth, to shew at theyr handes there is fruite to be hoped. 
In theyr curious Antick-woven garments, they imitate and mocke the Wormes 
and Adders that must eate them. They shew the swellings of their mind, in 
the swellings and plumpings out of theyr apparrayle.*” 


These passages, it is fair to say, illustrate not only the evolution of 


%* Nashe, 1, 18. 
37 Nashe, 11, 136-38. 
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Nashe’s middle style, but also the deficiencies thereof. He was more 
successful with the low style, by contemporary as well as modern 
standards, judging from the sales of his various pamphlets. Here, 
eschewing ornamentation, he relies on concrete details, slang, and 
interjections and gains a vividness and vigor rare in Elizabethan prose. 
Thus in Pierce Penilesse (1592) he censures bourgeois women in the 
low style: 

In an other corner, Mistris Minx, a Marchants wife, that wil eate no Cherries, 
forsooth, but when they are at twenty shillings a pound, that lookes as simper- 
ingly as if she were besmeard, and iets it as gingerly as if she were dancing the 
canaries: she is so finicall in her speach, as though she spake nothing but what 
shee had first sewd ouer before in her Samplers, and the puling accent of her 
voyce is like a fained treble, or ones voyce that interprets to the puppets.** 


But to say that Nashe was successful in the low style is not to say 
that he preferred it. Like Lyly and Greene, he used it when his subject 
required it, but he continued to write ornamented prose also and 
probably felt that the greatest literary achievements were to be made 
there. His praise of ‘“‘mellifluous Playfere” and dispraise of the un- 
sophisticated Thomas Deloney seem to indicate such a preference. 
And if it were true that the Elizabethan who was most successful in 
the low style regarded it as fit only for low subjects, it would not be 
strange. For the theory of the characters of style was a school doctrine, 
and Elizabethan literary taste was to a great extent formed in the 
schools. 

WALTER F. Staton, Jr. 
Southern Illinois University 


#8 Nashe, 1, 173. 





MARK TWAIN ON BRET HARTE: 
SELECTIONS FROM TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


Mark Twain’s sulphurous comments on Bret Harte in Mark Twain in 
Eruption’ leave no room for doubt regarding his considered opinion of 
his erstwhile friend. To this evidence, however, one may add, for their 
savor, certain extensive comments which Mark Twain made about 
Harte in letters to William Dean Howells. One of these letters has been 
published by Bernard DeVoto;? two others, one pungent, the other 
almost mellow, are to be found in the same manuscript collection 
which Mr. DeVoto drew upon.’ 

The first of these offers more specific literary criticism of Harte 
than is to be found in Mark Twain in Eruption, and in its passionate 
tone is in striking contrast with the temperate marginalia which Mark 
Twain had earlier written in his copy of The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
and Other Sketches (1870).4 

Mark Twain is apparently not aware that Howells had had a 
part in procuring for Harte the post as American Consul in Crefeld. 
*“‘Personally,”’ Howells wrote, in answer to an inquiry from President 
Hayes, “I should be glad of his appointment, and I should have 
great hopes for him—and fears. It would be easy to recall him, if he 
misbehaved, and a hint of such a fate would be useful to him.’ 

In the second letter Mark Twain alludes to Howells’s poem ‘‘Sor- 
row, my Sorrow,” which appeared in Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 
cvim (Dec., 1903), 147, and to his extensive comments on Harte in 
the “Editor’s Easy Chair” in the same issue (pp. 153-59). 

Neither of these letters is printed in full, but nothing pertaining to 
Harte is omitted from them. 


Hotel Normandy 

7 rue de |’Echelle 

Paris, Apl. 15. [1879] 
Dear Howells—7. P.M. 


[The letter was written at intervals. First two paragraphs omitted.] 


! Ed. Bernard DeVoto (New York, 1940), pp. 261-92. 

* The Portable Mark Twain (New York, 1946), pp. 752-55. 

* For permission to publish selections from Mark Twain’s letters I am indebted 
to the courtesy of William A. Jackson of the Houghton Library, Harvard University, 
and Henry Nash Smith, Literary Editor of the Mark Twain Estate. 

4 See Bradford A. Booth, “Mark Twain’s Comments on Bret Harte’s Stories,” 
American Literature, xxv (1954), 492-95. On the dating of Mark Twain’s falling out 
with Harte see his letter to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Jan. 28, 1871: “ .. . Bret broke 
our long friendship a year ago without any cause or provocation that I am aware of” 
(Mark Twain's Leiters, ed. Albert Bigelow Paine [New York, 1917], 1, 183). 

5 Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, ed. Mildred Howells (New York, 1928), 
I, 252. 
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It was splendid in the President to appoint Mr. [Andrew Dickson] White. 
The more I think of the matter the more I am satisfied that the President 
never appointed Bret Harte. [Secretary of State, William A.] Evarts simply 
crowded that shameless scoundrel in. You have seen by the papers that Harte 
has deliberately swindled two German publishing houses, by selling each the 
sole right to print one of his books. Poor [Hjalmar Hjorth] Boyesen is here in 
this expensive city, & has got to stay here till his wife is confined in July, & 
every cent of silver is worth its weight in gold to him; well, two German pub- 
lishers were going to buy some of his literature, but all of a sudden comes a 
letter from a famous German author a week or so ago, freighted with disap- 
pointment—the publishers have reconsidered the matter, & say in plain terms 
that they must decline to buy anything of an American author, now, unless he 
will give bond to indemnify them in case he has sold the sole right to some other 
German publisher! It comes hard on Boyesen. We like Boyesen & his wife, 
heartily. Poor fellow, there are 12 Orions in his family. That’s enough to make 
anybody warm to him. 

Do you know, I wanted to take that German author’s letter & send it to 
the President & say “When your Excellency found that George Butler was 
drunk, on his way to his new post, you dismissed him before he got there; here 
is a new appointee who is also a drunkard, & is a thief besides: is it not a case 
for dismissal?””—But I couldn’t seem to word a formal state paper just right in 
my mind, & I wouldn’t send one that wasn’t in every way a proper thing for 
the head of our country to read—so I’ve dropped it for the present. I told Bret 
Harte, just before the Presidential election, that the New York Custom house 
was the right place for him, & that I thought him an unfit person for our for- 
eign service. I would think so yet, only the Custom house has latterly become 
too clean a place for such a dirty-bird as he is. 

[Over this page is written vertically:] 
Good night, my boy— 
Yrs Ever, 
Mark 


{Mark Twain adds “Continued.” 


Chatto sent me Harte’s new book of Sketches, the other day, (“An Heiress of 
Red Dog,” etc.).* I have read it twice—the first time through tears of rage 
over the fellow’s inborn hypocrisy & snobbishness, his apprentice-art, his 
artificialities, his mannerisms, his pet phrases, (such as the frequent “I regret 
to say,’’)—his laboriously acquired ignorance, & his jejune anxiety to display 
it. O my God! He rings in Strasse when street would answer every purpose, 
and Bahnhof when it carries no sharper significance to the reader than “‘sta- 
tion” would; he peppers in his seven little French words (you can find them in 
all his sketches, for he learned them in California 14 years ago.).—he begins 
his German substantives with “lower case” generally, & sometimes mis-spells 
them—all this with a dictionary at his very elbow—what an illustration of his 
slovenly laziness it is! And Jack Hamlin talks like a Bowery gutter-snipe on 
one page, & like a courtier of Louis XV’s time on the very next one. And he 
has a “nigger” who talks a “dialect” which is utterly original. The struggle 


* An Heiress of Red Dog and Other Tales (London, 1879). 
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after the pathetic is more pathetic than the pathos itself; if he were to write 
about an Orphan Princess who lost a Peanut he would feel obliged to try to 
make somebody snuffle over it. 

The second time I read the book I saw a most decided brightness on every 
page of it—& here & there evidences of genius. I saw enough to make me 
think, ‘Well, if this slovenly shoemaker-work is able to command the ap- 
plause of three or four nations, what mighin’t this ass accomplish if he would 
do his work honestly & with pains?” If I ever get my tedious book’ finished, I 
mean to weed out some of my prejudices & write an article on “Bret Harte as 
an Artist”—& print it if it will not be unfair to print it without signature. 
[Written along the margin of the above is:] 

P.S. If I should think of anything more to say about Harte, I will telegraph. 
[Three paragraphs omitted at close.] 
Yrs. Ever 
Mark 


II 


Villa di Quarto 
Castello 


Florence, Dec. 4/03. 
Dear Howells: 


The Xmas No. is fine, & a worthy place for your moving & beautiful 
poem. How many it comes home to; how many have felt it, & having felt it 


once will feel it always. The crime of the Invention of the Human Race—how 
much it has to answer for! 

You have written of Harte most felicitously—most generously, too, & 
yet at the same time truly; for he was all you have said, & although he was 
more & worse, there is no occasion to remember it & I am often ashamed of 
myself for doing it. I have had a curious experience. In the bound Blackwood 
for 1871 I was reading that mag.’s discovery of Harte, & its surprise & admira- 
tion over the Luck of Roaring Camp, which it reproduced substantially in 
full. There stood his birth! & I was carried back to it; then the next night came 
your funeral services over him, in which you brought him in a princely prog- 
ress across the applauding continent, young & dapper & brown-haired; & by & 
by laid him to rest, white-headed & half-forgotten, in an alien land. In the one 
night I saw him born; I saw him flit across the intervening day, as it were, & 
when night closed down again I saw him buried. It was wierd [sic] & impres- 
sive. 

[Final paragraph and postscript omitted.] 

Love to you! 
Mark 


GEORGE PEIRCE CLARK 
University of Illinois 


1 A Tramp Abroad, published March 13, 1880. 





DRYDEN’S MINIATURE EPIC 


The very special greatness which marks Dryden’s Absalom and Achi- 
tophel may best be accounted for on the basis of its relationship to 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. In spite of many suggestive 
comments through the years, however, the impact of Milton’s epics 
on Dryden’s satire has not been fully investigated.! The explanation 
is perhaps simple, and Van Doren crystallized the traditional view 
when, in concluding his survey of the Miltonic allusions in Dryden’s 
work as a whole, he wrote that “the obligation was never spiritual.’”” 

Yet one may find that it is exactly a “spiritual obligation” which 
Absalom and Achitophel, at least, owes to Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained. The haunting similarities of diction and of vocabulary, the 
parallel situations, are aesthetically significant. The rooting of Absalom 
in Milton’s epical myths raises Dryden’s poem, superficially about a 
purely temporary political conflict, to an eminence far above that of 
other political poems of the time. ‘Absalom and Achitophel,” Tillyard 
has written, “is an epic fragment closely modelled on Books One and 
Two of Paradise Lost, of a slightly lower and different grandeur but 
eminently grand. ... Paradise Lost and Absalom and Achitophel are 
simply not to be separated.’”* Regrettably Tillyard did not pursue 
these comments. 

At the beginning of Absalom, Dryden at once makes clear that the 
figures involved in the immediate political struggles are to be perceived 
in terms of the characters and some of the situations of Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained. Charles-David is depicted as “‘God-like,” and 
his status emphasized by the Homeric repetition of the epithet. He is a 
force which makes life: 

Then Israel’s monarch after Heaven’s own heart, 
His vigorous warmth did variously impart 


To wives and slaves; and, wide as his command, 
Scatter’d his Maker’s image thro’ the land.‘ 


Absalom is born of a “divine” impulse: “‘. . . inspir’d by some diviner 


1 See Raymond D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1922), p. 118. 

* Mark Van Doren, John Dryden (New York, 1946), p. 105. 

3 E. M. W. Tillyard, Poetry Direct and Oblique (London, 1934), pp. 81-82. Verrall 
suggested classifying Absalom as an “ ‘epyllion,’ or epic in miniature, comprising sa- 
tiric elements.” A. W. Verrall, Lectures on Dryden (Cambridge, 1914), p. 59. 

* The Poetical Works of Dryden, ed. George R. Noyes (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), 
p. 109, ll. 7-10. Subsequent quotations from Absalom will be from the same source, 
the line numbers indicated in parentheses. 
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lust, / His father got him with a greater gust” (Il. 19-20). And like 
God’s creations, he looks like his father: “With secret joy indulgent 
David view’d / His youthful image in his son renew’d” (ll. 31~ 32). 
The beauty of David’s son, who “‘seem’d as he were only born for 
love. ... And paradise was open’d in his face” (Il. 26, 30), contrasts 
with the ugliness of Achitophel’s offspring “‘born a shapleless lump, 
like anarchy” (1. 172). This difference reminds us of the beautiful off- 
spring of God and the repulsive one of Satan. God’s son offers life and 
peace; Satan’s anarchy and death. 

David begins his dignified address to Absalom with divine sanc- 
tion; indeed, he talks for God. 

Thus from his royal throne, by Heav’n inspir’d, 


The godlike David spoke; with awful fear 
His train their Maker in their Master hear. (ll. 936-38) 


At the end of this speech, in which David speaks of delaying his 
revenge and refers to the factiousness among his foes (“Their Belial 
with their Belzebub will fight”—1. 1016), “‘peals of thunder shook the 
firmament” (l. 1027). 

In the portrait of Achitophel Dryden departed extensively from 
the Biblical original. In 2 Samuel xiii-xviii, Absalom himself is the 
generator of the revolt against King David, and Achitophel is called 
into the conspiracy to give advice after it has gained momentum. 
Like Shaftesbury, however, he is an old politician out of favor, per- 
haps the only point of resemblance, other than the name, between the 
Biblical Achitophel and Dryden’s. Nor does Dryden’s poem signifi- 
cantly resemble the situation in the moralizing anonymous little 
pamphlet of 1680, Absalom’s Conspiracy, or The Tragedy of Treason,® 
which has commonly been taken to be the immediate contemporary 
source for Absalom.’ Absalom in this work is still the inciter of the 
rebellion, and Achitophel simply an older man who gives wicked 
advice. ‘The tragedy of treason” results when young men follow the 
evil counsels of older men. In the tract both Absalom and Achitophel 
die, something that also happens in the Bible, of course, but not in 
Dryden. Aside from the names of the characters, then, the only other 
possible connection with Dryden’s poem is the moral, which is a 
commonplace: “There is nothing so dangerous either to societies in 
general or to particular persons, as ambition. . . .””” 


5 Reprinted in The Works of John Dryden, ed. Walter Scott and George Saintsbury 
(Edinburgh, 1883), rx, 206-208. 

* Cf. Noyes, p. 108. 

7 Scott-Saintsbury, rx, 207. 
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Dryden need not have gone to the Bible or to any one source for 
precedent to call Shaftesbury Achitophel. “Achitophel” had become 
by the middle of the seventeenth century a label for a wicked, traitor- 
ous politician, in the manner of “quisling” in modern times.* As 
R. F. Jones suggested, Dryden’s poem is not “original” in the sense 
that it introduced a genre, or was the first to label an opposition leader 
as an Achitophel.® But neither is it another party poem. Through 
Milton, Dryden rose above the immediate grubbiness of current poli- 
tics. For Dryden’s Achitophel is so much more than a simple un- 
scrupulous politician; he is unmistakably diabolical in the manner of 
Milton’s Satan and Belial. Out of the pages of Paradise Lost and 
Regained into the England of 1681 has stepped a combination of Satan 
and his most despicable henchman, Belial. 

Shaftesbury’s enemies constantly referred to him as having been 
spawned in Hell. Several months before Absalom was published, a 
satire appeared in which Shaftesbury was represented as singing the 
following ditty: 

Some call me Tory, some Achitophel, 
Some Jack-a-Dandy, some old Machiavel; 


Some call me devil, some his foster brother, 
And turncoat rebel all the nation over.?® 


Ian Jack comments that Dryden “follows the lead of a hundred Tory 
preachers and pamphleteers in casting Shaftesbury as ‘Hell’s dire 
Agent,’ the Satan of the plot, ‘A Name to all succeeding Ages curst.’’” 
Absalom, in short, readily took its place in the contemporary reader’s 
mind alongside Paradise Lost, although the allegorical aspects of tne 
little epic were undoubtedly more specific. 

It is significant that Dryden was the first critic to remark that 
Satan was the hero of Paradise Lost.” Achitophel, of course, is the cen- 


§ Achitophel “became so widely and frequently used as the prototype of traitors 
that a verb was coined from his name . . . . In a poem of the period, the failure of the 
Puritans is ascribed to their plotting against each other: 

So all their projects broke, not any held 

One by another out-Achitophel’d.” 
R. F. Jones, “The Originality of Absalom and Achitophel,” MLN, xtv1 (1931), 216. See 
also Hugh MacDonald, John Dryden: A Bibliography of Early Editions and of Dry- 
deniana (Oxford, 1939), p. 18, n. 2, for a list of other works in the period which used 
the characters of David, Absalom, and Achitophel. 

® Jones, p. 211. 

1° First two lines quoted in Edmund Malone, “Life of Dryden,” in The Critical 
and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Dryden (London, 1800), 1, Part 1, 141, and in 
Jones, p. 217; all four lines quoted in Christopher Hollis, Dryden (London, 1933), p. 91. 

" Augustan Satire 1660-1750 (Oxford, 1952), p. 68. 

® Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, rg00), 1, 165. 
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tral character in Dryden’s poem. It is through him that the more than 
momentary importance of the struggle between Charles and Shaftes- 
bury is conveyed.” The parallels between Achitophel and Milton’s 
devils appear throughout the poem. On his first entrance, Achitophel 
is described as a combination of Satan—“‘A name to all succeeding 
ages curst” (1. 151)—and Belial—“false” and “for close designs and 
crooked counsels fit’’ (Il. 150, 152). 

When Achitophel begins his extended temptation of Absalom, 
Milton—except for the rhyme—might have written the lines. 


Him he attempts with studied arts to please 
And sheds his venom in such words as these. (Il. 228-29) 


Achitophel tempts with Satan’s wiles. Satan, as he begins his seduc- 
tion of Eve, plays on her vanity. 

Who sees thee? . . . who shouldst be seen 

A Goddess among Gods, ador’d and serv’d 

By Angels numberless, thy daily Train. (tx, 546-48)" 


Achitophel, somewhat elaborately and with a specifically political 
overtone, echoes and adapts Satan here in appealing to Absalom. 

How long wilt thou the general joy detain; 

Starve and defraud the people of thy reign? 

Content ingloriously to pass thy days, 

Like one of Virtue’s fools that feeds on praise; 

Till thy fresh glories, which now shine so bright, 

Grow stale and tarnish with our daily sight. (ll. 244-49) 


In the heart of the speech, reminding us of an earlier and more terrible 
temptation, Achitophel says: 


Believe me, royal youth, thy fruit must be 
Or gather’d ripe, or rot upon the tree. (ll. 250-51) 


And echoing Satan before the council of devils: 


To ply him with new plots shall be my care; 
Or plunge him deep in some expensive war. _ (Il. 393-94) 


In one respect, Absalom has an even greater affinity with Paradise 
Regained than with Paradise Lost. The temptation scene is much closer 
in spirit to the one between Satan and Christ than to the one between 


#8 Miss Ruth Wallerstein made much the same point when she emphasized that 
“Achitophel is a rebel angel, whose sin is ambition rooted in pride . . . a devil who 
would destroy all order to satisfy his ambition.” “To Madness Near Allied: Shaftesbury 
and His Place in the Design and Thought of Absalom and Achitophel,’’ HLQ, v1 (1943), 


5. 
“4 Paradise Lost, ed. Merritt Y. Hughes (New York, 1935), p. 290. 
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Satan and Eve. The dialogue between Achitophel and Absalom has 
that same rise and fall of the colloquy in Paradise Regained—Achito- 
phel thrusts and Absalom parries, if somewhat less convincingly than 
Christ. Like Satan with Christ, Achitophel twists Absalom’s argu- 
ments against yielding to him into arguments for yielding. The passage 
in Absalom which begins with the line most often cited as being 
Miltonic reminds us vividly of Paradise Regained: 


Him staggering so when hell’s dire agent found, 

While fainting Virtue scarce maintain’d her ground, 

He pours fresh forces in, and thus replies: 

“Th’eternal God, supremely good and wise, 

Imparts not these prodigious gifts in vain: 

What wonders are reserv’d to bless your reign! 

Against your will your arguments have shown, 

Such virtue’s only giv’n to guide a throne... .” (Il. 373-80) 


The tone of intimacy that develops between Satan and Christ in their 
lonely desert conversation is present also in the exchange between 
Achitophel and Absalom. 


As for Absalom, Dryden wants us to see him, at least partly, as 
Christ: 


“‘Auspicious prince, at whose nativity 

Some royal planet rul’d the southern sky . . . 

Their second Moses. . . 

Whose dawning day in every distant age 

Has exercis’d the sacred prophet’s rage. . . 

Thee, Savior, thee, the nation’s vows confess, 

And, never satisfied with seeing, bless .. . .” (ll. 230ff.) 


Absalom is specifically referred to once as the Messiah: 
With lifted hands their young Messiah bless.... (1. 728)"8 


Christ, of course, is incorruptible. Even in the tensest dramatic 


% Absalom’s identification with Christ may, interestingly enough, have also been 
suggested by Milton. In Paradise Regained, Satan repeatedly holds forth the glory 
and the power of the throne of King David as a principal temptation. 

Thou shouldst be great and sit on David’s Throne. . . 
(1, 240; p. 455) 
... thy Kingdom though foretold 
By Prophet or by Angel, unless thou 
Endeavor, as thy Father David did, 
Thou never shalt obtain. . . . (111, 351-54; P. 504) 


Then hear, O Son of David... (IV, 500; p. 529) 


References are to Paradise Regained, the Minor Poems, and Samson Agonistes, ed. 
Merritt Y. Hughes (New York, 1937). 
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moments in Paradise Regained, when we suspend our knowledge of 
the events, there is not the slightest doubt of Christ’s resisting evil, 
however. attractive. But the character of Absalom could not be ex- 
clusively Christ-like; it had to contain within itself the possibility 
of falling. Absalom had also to be merely human. For the sake of 
drama as well as out of fidelity to the current uncertain political future, 
Absalom (Monmouth) must not only be potentially the great re- 
deemer, saving Israel (England) from war, but also a weak, mortally 
ambitious, humanly self-indulgent creature, potentially capable of 
disobedience. Dryden consequently assigns to Absalom qualities also 
of Adam and Eve, who did, in their various ways, succumb to the 
Satanic blandishments. In the preface he commented that “‘it is no 
more a wonder that [Absalom] withstood not the temptations of 
Achitophel than it was for Adam not to have resisted the two devils, 
the serpent and the woman.’”* And in the poem, he expressed fear 
over Absalom’s possible susceptibility to flattery and praise, the 
processes which helped corrupt Eve: 

What cannot praise effect in mighty minds, 

When flattery soothes, and when ambition blinds! 

(Ul. 303-304) 

Th’ambitious youth, too covetous of fame, 

Too full of angels’ metal in his frame, 

Unwarily was led from virtue’s ways, 

Made drunk with honor, and debauched with praise. 

Half loth, and half consenting to the ill, 

(For loyal blood within him struggled still,)... (ll. 309-14) 


The last few lines offer almost a synopsis of Satan’s seduction of Eve. 
Absalom’s speech to the English people, after Achitophel has had his 
way with him, evokes Eve’s tempting of Adam after she has yielded 
to Satan. 


He glides unfelt into their secret hearts . . . 
Few words he said; but easy those and fit, 
More slow than Hybla-drops, and far more sweet. 


(Il. 693, 696-97) 


Satan speaks to Eve of her “rights” (“. . . hath God then said that of 
the fruit / Of all these Garden Trees ye shall not eat, / Yet Lords de- 


6 Eve, of course, is no “devil” in Paradise Lost. But Dryden, providing an addi- 
tional motivation, made of her a far more positive and active creature in his adaptation. 
She is almost a Restoration coquette in The State of Innocence, and only half regrets her 
fall. 
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clar’d of all in Earth or Air?” 1x,666-68).!’ Immediately after Ab- 


salom’s speech to the people, Dryden takes up this matter of rights 
with direct reference to Adam. 

If those who gave the scepter could not tie 

By their own deed their own posterity, 

How then could Adam bind his future race? 

How could his forfeit on mankind take place? 

Or how could heavenly justice damn us all, 

Who ne’er consented to our father’s fall? (ll. 769-74) 


Dryden’s general tone of “‘witty” ambivalence offers not only an 
orientation for reading the whole poem but also a clue to making out 
otherwise mysterious lines.'* An instance is the passage whose full 
meaning depends on our understanding that Charles was popularly 
recognized not only as God but as Satan. With magnificent dramatic 
irony, equaled only by his daring, Dryden for an instant describes 
Charles as Satan in defeat. 


But, like the Prince of Angels, from his height 
Comes tumbling downward with diminish’d light . . . 


(ll. 273-74) 
This is passed off so quickly, in the heart of Achitophel’s principal 


speech of temptation, and largely to emphasize the reduced lustre of 
the King, “‘betray’d by one poor plot to public scorn” (1. 275), that one 


scarcely responds consciously to this important but obscured echo 
from Milton. 


We may also more appreciatively understand “The sons of Belial 
had a glorious time” (I. 598) in terms of this basic ambiguity.’® Here 
Dryden paraphrases with contemptuous pithiness Milton’s 


And when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the Sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
(1, 501-503)” 

17 Paradise Lost, ed. Hughes, p. 294. 

18 Jack, for example, aptly calls Dryden’s description of Charles II’s prodigious 
promiscuity “Chaucerian” (Augustan Satire, p. 75). And for a moment at least, in 
keeping with the Restoration manner of incomplete commitment to any serious posi- 
tion, Dryden must have had his tongue in cheek when casting Charles II for divinity. 

19 T owe to Professor Arthur C. Dickson of The City College of New York the 
reminder that Shimei, in whose description this verse appears, in 2 Samuel xvi cursed 
the king and called him “thou man of Belial.”” Dryden’s Shimei also ‘cursed the king”’ 
(Il. 604, 605), but Dryden called Shimei’s associates “the sons of Belial,” thus turning 
the phrase inside out. The Biblical echo strengthens and seasons Dryden’s ironic bor- 
rowing from Milton. 

2% Paradise Lost, ed. Hughes, p. 27. 
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While the phrase “Sons of Belial” was in wide circulation, it was 
generally applied to Charles II’s courtiers rather than to the Whig 
opposition, as it is in Dryden. Dryden was surely conscious of the 
contemporary significance of the phrase and of Milton’s specific use 
of it. As has been suggested, he may have been simply punning: 
Shaftesbury’s followers had briefly taken over Balliol College.” But 
pun or not, in the context of the great metaphor the irony of returning 
the shaft to its bow is wonderfully well controlled: “fine ones the devils 
are to call us Sons of Belial.” 

In tracing the development of the epic up to Milton’s time, Till- 
yard comments that “Dryden’s epic, had it been written, would have 
embodied the neo-classic faith in civilization as against fanaticism and 
in royalism as against mob-rule.’”™ Absalom may be considered to fit 
this formulation for the Restoration epic with almost mechanical 
exactness. Achitophel, far more than even Satan in one sense, is 
driven by fanaticism. He is “sure to madness near alli’d” 


Else, why should he, with wealth and honor blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest? (ll. 165-66) 


As for Dryden’s fear and condemnation of mob rule, it is so strongly 
expressed that almost overlooked is the fact that only one third of 
the angels yielded to Satan’s appeal, that not all England was in 
Shaftesbury’s camp.” The mere possibility that any portion of the 
population can “forsake their present ease, / In midst of health imagine 
a disease” (ll. 755-56) makes Dryden attack the whole principle of 
democracy (“The most may err as grossly as the few. . . ’”’ 1. 782). 

In its more general character, too, Absalom meets Tillyard’s re- 
quirements to be the Restoration epic. Like Paradise Losi or Paradise 
Regained it, too, does not “end.”” Adam and Eve leave Paradise to 
begin a mortal life; Christ begins his career to save mankind. But 
Absalom is as final as Milton’s poems. Whatever Monmouth and 
Shaftesbury may do specifically, whatever temporary setback there 
may be to authority, 


*t Hugh T. Cunningham, “The Sons of Belial,” TLS, June 10, 1939, p. 342. 

"= E. M. W. Tillyard, The Miltonic Setting (New York, 1949), p. 167. 

* Lines 140-46, ending “Like fiends were hardened in impenitence,”’ distinguish 
Achitophel’s faction from the loyal population. The parallel with the rebel angels is 
further emphasized by line 144: Achitophel’s followers “oppos’d the pow’r to which 
they could not rise.”” But Dryden does not hold the distinction consistently; see lines 
753-56, for example, which begin “Oh foolish Israel!” 
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. . . lawful pow’r is still superior found; 
When long driv’n back, at length it stands the ground. 
(ll. 1024-25) 


Journalistic topicality is put aside; the final note is one of universality, 
of stasis—as in Milton. 
Morris FREEDMAN 


University of New Mexico 





A SOURCE AND INTERPRETATION OF KEATS’S MINOS 


On July 1, 1818, his walking tour of Scotland brought Keats to Dum- 
fries and the tomb of Burns. Writing at this time to his brother Tom, 
he includes in his letter the following sonnet, which has inspired many 
attempts at interpretation: 


The Town, the churchyard, & the setting sun, 
The Clouds, the trees, the rounded hills all seem 
Though beautiful, Cold—strange—as in a dream, 
I dreamed long ago, now new begun 
The shortlived, paly summer is but won 
From winters ague, for one hours gleam; 
Through saphire warm, their stars do never beam, 
All is cold Beauty; pain is never done 
For who has mind to relish Minos-wise, 
The real of Beauty, free from that dead hue 
Fickly imagination & sick pride 

* wan upon it! Burns! with honor due 
I have oft honoured thee. great shadow; hide 
Thy face, I sin against thy native skies.’ 


* Note. An illegible word occurs here— 


I will first show the meaning of the reference to Minos in line 9 and 


then interpret, against the background of the whole sonnet and the 
reference to Minos, the passage from line 8 through the first half of 
line 12 that has given difficulty.? 

Since Keats carried with him on his trip to Scotland a copy of 
Cary’s translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy, it seems reasonable to 
suppose’ that Keats’s Minos is the familiar judge of “Inferno,” Canto 
v, who presides over the billeting of souls in hell. This supposition 
gathers strength from the fact that about ten months later, in April 
1819, Keats wrote a sonnet on the Paolo and Francesca story related 
in this same Canto v and sent it to George and Georgiana Keats with 
a comment that implies earlier acquaintance with the canto: “The 


1 The text with the accompanying footnote by Jeffrey is that of the Jeffrey tran- 
script as reproduced by J. C. Maxwell in “Keats’s Sonnet on the Tomb of Burns,” 
Keats-Shelley Journal, tv (1955), 78. 

2 Ernest de Selincourt (ed., The Poems of John Keats, 4th ed., revised [New York, 
1921], p. 546) apparently despairs of a completely satisfactory interpretation: “The 
‘strange mood, half-asleep,’ in which the sonnet was composed, is probably responsible 
for the obscurity of the sestet.’”” Maxwell says, “The poem remains a curiously inchoate 
piece of work” (p. 79). 

* De Selincourt, pp. 546-47; Dorothy Hewlett (A Life of John Keats, and ed., 
revised and enlarged [New York, 1950], p. 202) also makes this assumption with 
reservations, given below in the text. 
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fifth canto of Dante pleases me more and more—it is that one in which 
he meets with Paulo and Francesca.’ 

If, however, we examine Cary’s translation of the fifth canto as a 
source for the Minos reference in the sonnet, we are not satisfied that 
Cary’s Dante is the only source. The candidate for Keats’s Minos 
must meet two requirements: first, he must “relish,” and second, what 
he must relish is the “real of Beauty.” In order to make clear the con- 
nection between the source and the sonnet, I must anticipate here 
part of the interpretation of the poem by defining the “real of Beauty” 
as the unheightened truth, painful to the beholder, of whatever one 
may have visible before him. In a sense Dante’s Minos may relish his 
work of judging and dooming since he stands “grinning with ghastly 
feature,’”*® but there is no hint anywhere in the sonnet that “relish” 
is in any way colored with such cruelty as invests Dante’s Minos. 
“Relish” in Keats has as its object the “real of Beauty,” which Minos 
enjoys without color of “‘fickly imagination” and “‘sick pride.” Since 
Keats is explicitly stripping the “real of Beauty” of two colors, it is 
unlikely that he is implicity clothing it with the third color of cruelty; 
nor is there any warrant elsewhere in the poem for reading cruelty in- 
to “relish.” In any event Minos emerges from Dante’s lines principally 
as “that judge severe.’* In somewhat different terms Dorothy Hew- 
lett states a similar objection to Dante’s Minos as sole source: “But 
the Minos of the ‘Inferno’ is a ghastly figure which in its horrid swish 
of the tail, to indicate to what circle of hell the unfortunate sinner 
shall descend, does not suggest a serene impartiality in effect.’ Of 
the second requirement of the candidate for Keats’s Minos, that he 
interest himself in the “real of Beauty,” there is a trace in the Dante 
Minos: his “strict examining the crimes’’* would indicate an interest 
in getting at the truth, but this is hardly more than a trace. To com- 
plete the source of Keats’s Minos we must seek a gentler hell than 
Dante’s and a Minos who relishes the unheightened truth. 

Miss Hewlett makes the helpful suggestion that his reading of 
Canto v must have sent Keats’s mind back to the classical story.® If, 


* The Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton Forman, 2nd ed., with revisions 
and additional letters (Oxford, 1935), p. 326. 

5 Dante Alighieri, “Inferno,” The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, trans. Henry F. 
Cary (1805) in The Harvard Classics, ed. Charles W. Eliot (New York, 1909), xx, Canto 
v, line 5. 

* Canto v, line 10. 

7 Loc. cit. 

* Canto v, line 6. 

® Loc. cit. 
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following this suggestion, we turn to one of the poet’s early favorites 
among the books of classical lore, we find that Spence’s Polymetis has 
both of the missing elements of Keats’s Minos.’® Here Dante’s grin- 
ning Minos is tempered to kindness: ‘We find by what Statius says 

. that the character of Minos was a goodnatured character; much 
the same with that which Plato gives him in his Gorgias.’ To the 
same intent a footnote to this passage in Spence quotes several lines 
from the Thebaid of Statius ending with 

Juxta Minos, cum fratre verendo, 


Jura bonus meliora monet; regemque cruentum 
Temperat.” (vimI. 27-29) 


Another reference on the same page of Spence sends the reader to a 
footnote ending, ““Minos’s urn had the knack of always turning out 
the right mark; or always telling the truth. 

Scit judicis urna 
Dictzi; verumque potest deprendere Minos. 
Statius, Theb. 8, v. 103.’ 


Thus Minos, in this last clause of Statius, acquires his second char- 
acteristic, his ability to apprehend the truth. If we combine Dante’s 
Minos with the Minos of Keats’s recoilection in Spence we have this: 
Minos, the judge of hell, good-naturedly apprehends the truth, the 
necessarily painful truth, about the damned souls that stand before 
him.“ In the next section of this paper this truth will be applied, with 
“damned souls” generalized, to the “real of Beauty.” 

The passage in Spence brings into focus the word “relish” hitherto 
generally neglected in the many interpretations of the four and one- 
half lines: 


1° Other sources that suggest themselves are not helpful: John Lempriere, “Minos,” 
A Classical Dictionary . . . and a Chronological Table, 6th ed., corrected (London, 1806), 
no page numbers; 1804 edition of Lempriere; Andrew Tooke, The Pantheon . 
don, 1781), pp. 262-63; 1755 edition of Tooke; John Potter, Archaeologia Greece, th 
ed. (London, 1751), 1, 183-464, and 11, 160-420. Shakespeare and Spenser add nothing. 

4 Joseph Spence, Pelymetis ..., 3rd ed. (London, 1774), p. 268. 

2 Spence, p. 268, footnote 90; Keats could, of course, read Latin. 

8 Spence, p. 268, footnote 89. 

“It has been suggested that the beauty relished by Minos may be the beauty of 
the bull sent by Poseidon to be sacrificed by Minos. Minos was so struck by the beauty 
of the bull that he substituted another sacrifice, and the god’s rage eventually brought 
about the birth of the Minotaur. Here we have both “relish”’ and “‘beauty.”” However, 
the Minos to whom Keats was exposed on the walking tour was the Minos of Dante’s 
hell, not the same semilegendary figure in the Minotaur context. Also, there is no trace 
of the naked and painful truth (the “real’’) or of the painful environment of the poem 
in the story of the Minotaur’s father. 
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All is cold Beauty; pain is never done 
For who has mind to relish Minos-wise 
The real of Beauty, free from that dead hue 
Fickly imagination & sick pride 
* wan upon it! 
* Note. An illegible word occurs here— 


Although Briggs speaks of the poet having ‘“‘no mind to relish the Real 
of Beauty,’ his paraphrase of this passage is typical of interpreta- 
tions hitherto advanced: ‘‘Who, Keats asks, has the wisdom of Minos, 
the ability to see beauty when it is covered over with a dead hue, cast!” 
wan upon it by sickly’* imagination and sick pride?’”® Here there are 
two assumptions: first, that Keats’s “relish” is equivalent to “see,” 
and second, that “sickly imagination” and “sick pride” are present 
and, by their dead hue, rendering ‘‘the real of Beauty” invisible or 
dim to all who lack the particular ability of Minos. In order to make 
the second assumption, one must translate the expression “free from” 
in line ten into its opposite, “covered over with.” This is not so absurd 
as it appears. If “relish” is equivalent to “‘see,”’ then whoever has the 
power of Minos can penetrate to the “real of Beauty’’ beneath the 
encumbrances of imagination and pride that actually cover it. Other 
interpretations of the passage have one or both of the same two 
assumptions as their basis.”° 


8 The illegible word covered by the asterisk in Jeffrey’s transcript should cause 
no trouble in interpretation of the poem. It must be some such monosyllabic verb as 
put, place, lay, or Houghton’s cast. Until the recent publication of the accurate text by , 
Maxwell (see note 1) various editions were authorities for punctuation after “done” 
and “relish”; and “fickly” has always until the Maxwell article been “sickly.” 

1 H. E. Briggs, “Keats’s Sickly Imagination and Sick Pride,’’ M LQ, rv (1943), 311. 

17 See note 15. 

18 See note 15. 

19 Briggs, p. 310. 

2 De Selincourt, p. 546: 

“ *Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all. 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought’ (1.1.83). 


Such unhealthy reflections as arrested Hamlet’s power of action clouded Keats’s 
apprehension of the ‘real of beauty.’ ’’ James Ralson Caldwell (John Keats’ Fancy 
[Ithaca, N. Y., 1945], p. 136): “ ‘Sickly imagination’ casts its wan light over the 
sonnet written at Burns’ tomb.” John Middleton Murry (The Mystery of Keats (London, 
1949], Pp. 151-54, 158) says that Keats’s “preconceived imagination” is prevented by 
its pride from surrendering its separate identity to “the Real of Beauty.” Keats knows, 
that there is a “ ‘Real of Beauty’ independent of his momentary capacity of response.” 
Hewlett (p. 202) quotes the lines from Hamlet already quoted by de Selincourt, and 
says, “This desire to escape from a personal view of life, to have clear before him the 
final issue unfalsified by ‘sickly imagination and sick pride’ was to grow stronger and 
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Since the text of the Sonnet says “relish” and since the Minos of 
Keats’s early reading in Spence is one who does indeed look good- 
naturedly at the truth, it is likely that Keats used the word “relish” 
in the full sense of its meaning. Both of the earlier assumptions now 
disappear, the second as well as the first. As long as “relish” is equiv- 
alent to “‘see,” “free from” may be taken as equivalent to “covered 
over with.” But this is impossible when ‘“‘relish”’ is taken literally. One 
may see through the encumbrances of “sickly imagination and sick 
pride” to what is beneath, but one may not relish through them to 
what is beneath. “Free from” must now also be taken literally. At 
this point let us substitute the new textual reading “‘fickly,” meaning 
“fickle,” for “‘sickly.”’ To resemble Minos, then, is to have the ability 
to enjoy the real of beauty without the dead hue that fickle imagina- 
tion and sick pride usually, but not now, cast wan upon it. The 
paradox inherent in these lines of the poem will be explained later; 
meanwhile, with the few pivotal points established here it is no great 
task to move on to an integrated interpretation. This will differ at 
many points from the usual interpretations. 

In order to interpret the expression “‘real of Beauty” and the key 
lines in which it is contained we must consider them against the back- 
ground of the entire poem and the source in Minos. Keats opens the 
poem with a list of objects in the Scottish scene that he has before his 
eyes. Though he concedes their beauty, he insists upon their total 
effect of coldness and strangeness (“Though beautiful, Cold—strange 
—as in a dream”’). “As in a dream, / I dreamed long ago” is a simile 
to enhance and explain the adjectives “beautiful, Cold—strange”’; it 
emphasizes the distance of appeal of something seemingly far away 
though near, something therefore “Cold” and “strange.” Keats goes 
on to heighten the effect of painful coldness. “Winters ague” has 
scarcely and but for one hour relaxed its grip. The stars never beam 
“through saphire warm.” Keats sums up all he sees as “cold Beauty.” 
He now generalizes from the “cold Beauty” of Scotland before him— 





stronger within him” (p. 203). Claude Lee Finney (The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry 
[Cambridge, Mass., 1936], 11, 412): “He [Keats] could see beauty in nature around him 
but he could not feel joy in his soul. His imagination was not waning, like Coleridge’s; 
but it was sickly, he said, casting a dead hue upon the beauty which he saw.”” Maxwell: 
“But it is at least clear that he [Keats] wants to insist on the importance of discrim- 
inating (‘Minoswise’) between what truly belongs to beauty and what can overlay 
it” (pp. 79-80). 

*1 I am indebted for the meaning “fickle” and its likely source in Shakespeare to 
Maxwell, p. 78. 
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which is painful to him—to the “real of Beauty.” This is the naked 
truth—which is painful (its legacy from all that is summed up in 
“cold Beauty”) even though its object may be conceded to be beauti- 
ful—of whatever (‘“‘cold Beauty” generalized) one may have visible 
before him. Minos can apprehend goodnaturedly (“relish”) the pain- 
ful truth of the damned souls that stand before him; anyone else, how- 
ever, Keats included, who (“‘who”’) intends to and tries to (“has mind 
to”) relish the truth of what he sees before him, even though this 
may be beautiful, has an endlessly painful time of it (“pain is never 
done’’) because this truth is naked of (‘free from”) the “dead hue” 
that “‘fickly imagination and sick pride” might have cast “wan” upon 
it to make it palatable. Keats ends the poem, as well he might, with an 
apology to Burns, whom he loved and admired, for finding the beauty 
of his Scotland painful. 

Whoever espouses this interpretation immediately faces a paradox, 
and this paradox has undoubtedly prevented earlier interpretation of 
the sonnet in this way. ‘‘Fickly imagination and sick pride” must cast 
their ‘dead hue” on the “real of Beauty” before anyone but Minos 
can relish it without suffering pain in the attempt. If they are so 
necessary to enjoyment, why are they described in such pejorative 
terms? The answer lies in the latent conflict in which the poet forever 
recognizes that the cheats of the imagination are necessary to his 
pleasure while he forever craves real experience, contact with truth 
at first hand. On November 22, 1817, he writes to Bailey, “—have you 
never by being Surprised with an old Melody—in a delicious place— 
by a delicious voice, fe(l)t over again your very Speculations and 
Surmises at the time it first operated on your Soul—do you not remem- 
ber forming to yourself the singer’s face more beautiful that [for 
than] it was possible and yet with the elevation of the Moment you 
did not think so—even then you were mounted on the wings of Im- 
agination so high—that the Prototype must be here after—that 
delicious face you will see.”™ A little later, writing of West’s painting 
“Death on the Pale Horse,” he recognizes once again a similar role of 
the imagination, this time in making painful reality palatable. “In 
this picture we have unpleasantness without any momentous depth 
of speculation® excited, in which to bury its repulsiveness.’”™ But 


= Letters, p. 68. 

% As in the passage from Keats quoted immediately above, “speculation” means 
imagination; see Murry, pp. 180-81. 

* To George and Thomas Keats, December 21, 1817 (Lefiers, p. 71). 
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Keats feels strongly in the following spring, of 1818, the necessity of 
real experience: “For axioms in philosophy are not axioms until they 
are proved upon our pulses: We read fine things but never feel them 
to the full until we have gone the same steps as the Author.’™ Less 
than two months later Keats was on his way to Scotland to try the 
“real of Beauty” upon his pulses. The result, at least at one point, we 
have seen. During the following winter or early spring he wrote those 
lines in Hyperion that carry what is in many respects a restatement of 
the lines in the sonnet: 

Now comes the pain of truth, to whom ’tis pain; 

O folly! for to bear all naked truths, 


And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 
That is the top of sovereignty. (11. 202-205) 


‘To relish” has become “to bear.../ And to envisage... all 
calm’’; the “real of Beauty” and “free from’”’ as well as the expressions 
following it have become “naked truths.” The pain of facing reality 
remains, but the ability to do so calmly is now praiseworthy and 
distinguishes the ruler. In a letter written while he was finishing the 
fragmentary Hyperion, Keats states again the necessity for experience 
with reality, “Nothing ever becomes real till it is experienced—Even 
a Proverb is no proverb to you, till your Life has illustrated it.’ 
One more quotation, familar lines from the Ode on a Grecian Urn, 
written in May 1810, brings reality and imagined reality together and 
makes a choice between them: 
Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: (11. 1-4) 


The desire for real experience and a recognition of the necessity of 
imagination did not clash when they remained mental concepts, when 
Keats did not actually have to face the “real of Beauty” and the 
necessity of imagination at the same time. This, however, happened 
at Dumfries. There when Keats experiences the “real of Beauty” he 
finds it painfully disappointing. He can expect some aspects of reality 
to prove disappointing, but hardly beauty. He is disappointed at the 
necessity of having to call upon imagination after his sensuous antic- 
ipations. He calls upon imagination in his desperation and is again 
disappointed, this time to find that imagination will not operate. His 


*% To John Hamilton Reynolds, May 3, 1818 (Lellers, p. 142). 
% To George and Georgiana Keats, March 19, 1819 (Lelflers, p. 318). 
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temper begins to flare. Such a cloistered thing as the imagination 
must be fainter, dimmer, deader in hue than the beauty of the wild 
Scottish hills. Why, then, cannot a man enjoy beauty for its own sake, 
without covering it with the dead hue of imagination? Also, is imagina- 
tion so wan in its effect and so fickle in operation that the “real of 
Beauty” strikes it dumb? He ends by giving to damnation as the last 
object of his wrath “fickly imagination and sick pride” with the “‘dead 
hue’”’ that they wanly cast. It is as though a young athlete, feeling the 
bloom of the morning and scorning to use his coach, decides to run to 
his lady’s house. At his first step he sprains his ankle. He hobbles into 
his coach only to discover that his horses have dropped dead.?’ 

Critics sometime attribute Keats’s flagging imagination on the 
Scottish tour to fatigue. This is probably part of the reason, but he 
was also caught in the dilemma of reality. The ardent soul—or any 
rake—discovers that in a measure as the anticipated reality becomes 
visible and tangible, excitement diminishes, for imagination has less 
scope of creative operation. Wordsworth’s daffodils became the sub- 
stance of poetry not when he saw them but when he recollected them. 
The Gestalt psychologist recognizes the problem in speaking of the 
suppressive effect of the too-well-structured stimulus. 

There is still “sick pride” to account for. In that letter of Novem- 
ber 22, 1817, to Bailey, Keats has been talking of the beauty-truth 
creating power of imagination. Then he says, “I have the same Idea 
of all our Passions as of Love they are all in their sublime, creative of 
essential Beauty.’”* If we may take this at face value, pride—more 
than likely the pride of patriotism—can transform the cold, painful 
beauty of Dumfries into “essential Beauty,” beauty that has its full 
effect upon the poet. Keats is not a Scot and can, therefore, make no 
more use of this passion in Dumfries than he can of imagination. Like 
imagination it is a pallid artificer against the background of present 
reality, and Keats damns it along with the company it keeps. Burns, 
who appears in the next line, no doubt came to Keats’s mind at the 


*7 We are taking Keats at his own word in this interpretation. Actually, although 
he was not reacting as he wished to Scottish beauty, the cold and pain that he did feel 
stimulated his imagination sufficiently to enable him to write the sonnet. Also, there are 
more Minoses than Keats will grant. Another man less ardent and less given to imagina- 
tion than he might let Scotland’s “real of Beauty’’ lull him into peaceful contemplation. 
Byron would be less likely than Keats to let present reality check his imagination. 
Keats spoke truly when he said of Byron and himself, “He describes what he sees—I 
describe what I imagine. Mine is the hardest task.” (To George and Georgiana Keats, 
September 18, 1819; Letters, p. 413.) 

% Lellers, p. 67. 
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same time as “‘sick pride.” By implication the Scottish poet possesses 
it and approaches the reality of Scotland through it as well as through 
imagination. But no part of Keats’s anger at the necessity and failure 
of imagination and pride falls on Burns, who only shares the common 
lot of humanity and, indeed, Keats himself. 

It is worthy of note in passing that in his antipathy to Scotland 
and the Scottish,”* he has consciously or unconsciously constructed in 
this sonnet a figurative parallel between Scotland and hell. He could 
no more enjoy the beauty of Scotland than another traveler, Dante, 
could enjoy the sights of hell. Keats does well to close the sonnet with 
an apology to Burns. 

For a concluding parallel to the sonnet written at Burns’s tomb it 
is revealing to turn to the sonnet that Keats wrote a little less than 
two weeks later when he visited Burns’s cottage at Kirk Alloway. This 
sonnet and the letter to John Hamilton Reynolds in which he sets 
forth its background are a glossary to the earlier sonnet. Another 
shrine and the same poet call up the elements of the earlier problem. 
Perhaps the fact that Burns himself was a poet and a fine one has 
something to do with the occurrence and recurrence of the problem: 
perhaps Keats feels subconsciously a regret that surroundings and 
associations that stimulated Burns can do nothing for him. 

He tells us in the sonnet and in the letter*® that he has visited 
Burns’s cottage and drunk whiskey. In the sonnet he represents im- 
agination as not operating, and he then goes on vigorously to embrace 
reality in a tribute to Burns that he had not been able to manage at 
Burns’s tomb: 

Fancy" is dead and drunken at its goal; 

Yet can I stamp my foot upon thy floor, 
Yet can I ope thy window-sash to find 

The meadow thou hast tramped o’er and o’er,— 
Yet can I think of thee till thought is blind,— 


Yet can I gulp a bumper to thy name,— 
O smile among the shades, for this is fame! (ll. 8-14) 


For the moment at least, in tribute to Burns, Keats has come to terms 
with the unheightened truth of what he saw before him, the “‘real of 


% Letters, p. 164 and footnote 1. 

% July 13, 1818 (Letiers, p. 177). 

31 Here “fancy’”’ is equivalent to imagination or the works of imagination since in 
this passage from the letter Keats gives Homer as an example of fancy: “Fancy is 
indeed less than a present palpable reality, but it is greater than remembrance—you 
would lift your eyes from Homer only to see close before you the real Isle of Tenedos” 
(Letters, p. 178). 
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Beauty,” by giving imagination, nonoperative as in the other sonnet, 
lower rank than reality. He makes this clear also in his letter, in an 
intellectual acceptance now of the inhibiting effect upon imagination 
of this truth that had caused so much heat in the sonnet written at 
Burns’s tomb, ““My dear Reynolds—I cannot write about scenery 
and visitings—Fancy is indeed less than a present palpable reality.” 
“Fancy” has come a cropper. Scenic reality has suppressed it, but 
not scenic reality alone. Recollections from present associations have 
cost the poet dear: “His [Burns’s] Misery is a dead weight upon the 
nimbleness of one’s quill—I tried to forget it—to drink Toddy without 
any Care—to write a merry Sonnet—it won’t do—he talked with 
Bitches—he drank with blackguards, he was miserable.”™ The phys- 
ical presence of one of these blackguards, the caretaker, has its immedi- 
ate effect: “The flat dog made me write a flat sonnet.” The poem it- 
self seems to attribute the death of “fancy” or at least its stupefac- 
tion to liquor. In any event imagination is nonoperative as in the sonnet 
written at the tomb of Burns. But Keats is determined to relish the 
scene as it is. The “great shadow” need no longer hide his face; Keats 
will not sin against his “native skies.” 

To summarize the interpretation of the Dumfries sonnet: Keats 
had approached the beauty of Scotland in a mood to enjoy it as reality 
in the here and now, not re-created in the study by the imagination. 
Now that it is actually before his eyes he finds it cold and painful, 
and, to make matters worse, he feels no stirring within him of imagina- 
tion or emotional predilection to endow the scene with pleasure. In 
his disappointment he exclaims that no one except the Judge of the 
Underworld can enjoy naked reality—reality, that is, unclothed by 
imagination, which Keats now knows by experience to be fickle and 
study-bound, or by pride, which Keats cannot feel in this land which 
is not his own. In his double disappointment, he rejects both the scene 
before him and those two pallid artificers, imagination and pride. 
But there was one whom pride in this scene had inspired, one whom 
Keats held in honor; and Keats must apologize to Burns for his un- 
happy reactions to Burns’s native land. 

GEORGE Yost, JR. 
Florida State University 
® Letlers, p. 178. 
% See note 31 above. 


* Letters, p. 178. 
% Letters, p. 178. 





THE GOTHIC COMPOUND BAURGS-WADDJUS 
‘CITY-WALL’ 


This is the only example’ in Gothic in which the inflectional ending of 
a substantive is preserved in the first element of the compound. The 
normal pattern preserves only the stem form of the substantive with 
or without a thematic vowel, depending chiefly on the length of the 
stem syllable.? According to Hermann Hirt this pattern already existed 
in PIE, but in the historical period was replaced by a secondary pat- 
tern with an inflectional element in the first member of the compound, 
as in Gothic batirgs-waddjus (here the gen. sg. ending).*? The question 
under discussion is why this secondary pattern, which in North and 
West Gmc. was considerably extended, should in Gothic have been 
restricted to this one example badrgs-waddjus. The problem must 
therefore be approached from a specifically Gothic point of view, 
restricted to the available material. 

We must first consider the fact that the final s of a substantive 
may either represent the inflectional ending (gen. sg.) as in baarg-s 
or belong to the stem syllable. In the consonantal es-/-os stems, e.g., 
the final s represents the s of the suffix -is. Examples are: sig-is ‘vic- 
tory’ and weih-s ‘village,’ both of which types passed over into the 
thematic a-declension; cf. rig-is ‘darkness’ (gen. sg. rig-iz-is): weih-s 
(gen. sg. weih-s-is). On the other hand, the es-/os-stems, when used as 
the first member of a compound, all preserved the primary pattern 
with the stem form of the substantive, the vowel i of the suffix -is being 
retained after a short-stem syllable as in sig-is, but lost after a long- 
stem syllable as in weih-s. Examples are rare, but we have at least one 
unequivocal example for each type: sigis-laun ‘reward for victory’ (I 
Cor. 9.24, Phil. 3.14) and prits-fill ‘leprosy’ (Matt. 8.3, Luke 5.13, 
Mark 1.42).! 

We have then two patterns for the long-stem syllable, differen- 

1 It occurs only in Wulfila’s Gothic (Neh. 5.16, 6.15, 7.1; II Cor. 11.33). 

* Cf. Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch**, $233. 

5 Cf. Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen, u, §105. 6. Der Typus Vaterland: “Im 
Idg. waren diese Bildungen [without inflectional element] vorhanden, aber doch selten. 
Sie wurden von solchen abgelést, in denen im ersten Glied ein Kasus erscheint, so gr. 
Avbs-xovpo, ‘die Zeusséhne’; g. batirgs-waddjus ‘Stadtmauer.’ ” 

‘ For the form praisfill see Sigmund Feist, Wtb. der got. Sprache*, 280°, and the 
literature there cited. Note that the final s after the long stem in prat-s is on a level 
with the final -is after the short stem in sig-is and therefore must represent, as in sig-is, 
the final s of the suffix -is and not the gen. sg. ending s due to contraction after a long 


stem, as may be postulated for the anomalous gen. sg. form hatis ‘hatred’ (Eph. 2.3, 
B): *hatis-is>*hatizs >*hatiss>*hatis. 
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tiated by the same phoneme s without and with grammatical function: 
s in the primary pattern (pris-fill) as a survival of the is-suffix, and s 
in the secondary pattern (batrgs-waddjus) with grammatical! function 
as the gen. sg. ending, resulting in a double function of the phoneme s. 
The only other fem. consonantal substantive which is recorded as the 
first member of a compound is nahis ‘night’ in naht-a-mais ‘evening 
meal.’ The vowel a in the dat. pl. ending -am (naht-am) was borrowed 
from the vocalic a-stems (cf. dag-am), but it seems hardly possible 
that the connective vowel a in the compound nahi-a-mats could have 
been borrowed from a single case form (maht-am). Otherwise we should 
expect a form *badrg-i-waddjus with the connective vowel i borrowed 
from the dat. pl. form batirg-im. The substantive nahis ‘night’ how- 
ever, was so often coupled with dags ‘day,”§ that the consonantal stem 
naht- in the compound naht-a-mats followed the pattern of the vocalic 
stem daga- (nahtia- like daga-; cf. aiwa-tundi ‘thorn-bush’ with naht-a- 
mats) .® 

Since batirgs is a consonantal stem, there is no reason why the stem 
form badrgs- should not have originally existed in a compound form 
*batirg-waddjus. We may assume then that the orignal form was 
*batirg-waddjus (cf. man(n)-leika ‘image’), but that only the secondary 
form batirgs-waddjus survived because it stood under the influence of 
the primary established type of prats-fill (batirgs- like prits- with the 
-s of different origin), resulting in a coalescence of the two types with 
long-stem syllable. This does not mean that the compound *bdadrg- 
waddjus was directly associated with the compound priis-fill—the 
semantic discrepancy between the two words speaks against this 
assumption—but only that the type pras(-fill) with final s furnished 
the formal point of departure for the displacement of the primary 
pattern (*batirg-waddjus) by the secondary pattern (badrgs-waddjus). 
There were probably other compounds of the type prais-fill (primary 
pattern), not recorded by Wulfila, which could have furthered this 
displacement. 

ALBERT Morey SturTEVANTT 
University of Kansas 

5 Cf. naht jah dag, Luke 5.5, 6.12; mahiam jah dagam, Luke 2.37, Mark 5.5, I Tim. 
5.5; dagam jah nahiam, Luke 18.7. 

* Cf. man(n)-leika ‘image’ (lit. ‘likeness of a man’), but man-a-sebs ‘world’ with 
connective vowel -a- due to the weak declensional forms of man(n)a, parallel to guma 
‘man’ in the adjectival compound gum-a-kunds ‘of male sex’ like man-a-seps. 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 


1.0 It is nothing new that languages change; but it is difficult to be- 
come aware of changes going on imperceptibly from day to day, and 
the casual observer in the midst of the scene may be unconscious of 
the drift. Even the linguist taking stock of his own language sometimes 
deceives himself as to the time when certain new words or new usages 
entered into it.’ 

Traveling all over Germany, Austria, and Switzerland during 
more than six months in 1955, I had my eyes and ears open for any- 
thing that struck me as new after twenty years’ absence. I can claim 
thorough familarity with “older” German from childhood on and the 
special interest of the linguist. My intention here is not to strive for 
completeness in registering new, more or less technical terms such as 
were created in profusion during the Nazi period and especially the 
war. I merely report on selected items which interested me and may 
interest others. My judgment as to newness may not be right in every 
detail; colleagues with recent experience in Germany can undoubtedly 
correct me here and there. But I believe that my perspective, because 
of the gap of twenty years, can help to correct that of one who has con- 
stantly lived within the German speech community,’ and I therefore 
present my collections for what they may be worth to scholars and 
teachers. Perhaps the analysis of such a cross section of a limited 
phase in the evolution of a living language is a novel undertaking. 

1.1r The following new items, which are samples from the various 
areas later to be treated in greater detail, were the most striking to me. 
There was one word in particular which I had never heard or read 
before and which did not tie in with any familiar form: LorbaZ. I heard 
it first in Varel (Oldenburg), where a modern-language teacher told 
me that he used it to scold refugee pupils from east of the Vistula. 
Approximating ‘rascal,’ with an undertone of ‘clumsy person,’ it 
carries mild, good-natured reproof. Its origin in East Prussia is clear 
to many who use it. The word seems to have spread slowly. Another 
secondary-school teacher, in Mecklenburg, claimed to have known it 

1 I had occasion to point out errors of a competent linguist in this regard in a book , 
review (JEGP, xu1x, [1950], 574-77). 

* Hugo Moser (“Entwicklungstendenzen des heutigen Deutsch,” Der Deutsch- 
unterricht, 1954, pp. 87-107; seen after completion of my first draft) says that German 
observers have “von manchen Entwicklungen noch zu wenig Abstand” and are “zu 
sehr selbst Akteure des gegenwirtigen sprachlichen Geschehens.”” An expanded version 


of the article appeared under the same title in Moderna Sprak 50 (1956), 213-35 and 
in Levende Talen, 1957, pp. 195-219. 
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since boyhood as a Low German word; he uses it frequently in school. 
A linguist in Hamburg said he had encountered it about 1922 in 
circles of the Youth Movement. In Schleswig-Holstein it was said to 
have been known before World War II. 

I used the word as a shibboleth in my quest for eastern influences 
in western German. An informant in Bonn, from the southwest, was 
not familiar with it at all. Neither was a relative in Freiburg, although 
he had lived in Berlin for some years. But his wife, from Dortmund, 
thought that it had come from Kénigsberg about 1925. Most diction- 
aries do not list the word—not even the recent one by Kiipper, which 
is quite complete for colloquial German; but it is included by Macken- 
sen,’ who comes from the former province of Posen (by refugees from 
that area always called Warthegau, a term that has survived from the 
Nazi administration). He traces LorbaG to Lithuanian and defines it as 
‘Liimmel.’ Duden 1934 does not list it, but Sprach-Brockhaus 1938 
has it as an East German dialect word borrowed from Lithuanian and 
meaning ‘Liimmel, Taugenichts’ (substantially unchanged in the 1953 
edition). Duden followed suit after World War II (1952). It is interest- 
ing to trace the slow spread of this dialect word to more and more 
adjoining regions, roughly over the Low German area. It was aided 
during WW II by the army with its mingling of men from diverse re- 
gions. Once it was characterized to me as belonging to the speech of 
sergeants and teachers (!). It will be worth watching whether it will 
recede or spread farther. The support of army lingo has ceased; but 
now the refugees and the increased mobility of the population may 
aid in its diffusion. 

Lorba& is still in geographically restricted use. But the intermin- 
gling of regional expressions, a consequence of the thorough churning 
up of formerly stationary populations due to military service, adminis- 
trative interchange, and refugee migrations is one of the most striking 
aspects of recent developments (cf. 5). 

1.12 Changes can be observed in the use of ordinary greetings. 
Auf Wiedersehen used to be North German and therefore standard 
German, whereas South Germany, Austria, and Switzerland preferred 
Auf Wiederschauen. Now Auf Wiederschaun is heard very frequently 
in the north and Auf Wiedersehn quite commonly in the south. Apart 


* Heinz Kiipper, Wéorterbuch der deutschen Umgangssprache (Hamburg, 1955). The 
word is not in Mensing, Schleswig-Holsteinisches Wérterbuch (Neumiinster, 1925-34). 
Lutz Mackensen, Deutsche Rechtschreibung (Giitersloh, 8th ed., 1955); I shall sometimes 
call this book the “little Mackensen.” 
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from the mingling of populations, this reflects in the south the grow- 
ing influence of the standard language, which is furthered by the same 
sociological change. Time and again, in both areas, I heard one speaker 
use one formula and the second reply with the other; they seem to be 
in balance, and variation is enjoyed. In regions where final “‘n” is 
dropped, the form is often Auf Wiederseh’, also Auf Wiedersihe’ 
(Swabia), but even there the imported expression is more often used in 
its standard form with the -n; the close vowel preceding i* is usually 
favored even by speakers who drop the consonant. In the Black 
Forest I heard a woman conversing with a child in pure dialect speech 
and then taking leave with Wiedersehn. Although the old French loan 
adieu was discarded lastingly in World War I, its Germanized adapta- 
tions are still in use because they are not felt as foreign: éschii£ in the 
northwest, dschi£ in the Rhineland (now also heard in Stuttgart), ade 
in Swabia. They are very informal, however, and remain mostly local. 
At Urach (Wiirttemberg) a girl of fourteen said ade to my six-year-old 
Swabian companion and then Auf Wiedersehn to me: as a stranger I 
rated the more respectful standard form. Incidentally, filling-station 
attendants everywhere say Gule Fahri, which must be added to the 
list of farewell greetings; telephone conversations, as also radio pro- 
grams, end with Auf Wiederhiren, not Auf Wiedersehn. 

The opposite greeting at first encounter has in the south always 
been Grii£ Gott. This is still the most common form there; in Regens- 
burg I heard no other. It was strengthened by demonstrative use 
during the Nazi years in place of the official Heil Hitler, with surviving 
consciousness of the religious undertone. Yet the secular forms Guten 
Morgen, Guten Tag, Guten Abend, not entirely new to the south, are 
now used almost as frequently. I heard them often in Vienna, Stutt- 
gart, and Munich, but also in smaller places: Weifenburg (Mittel- 
franken), the remote Montafon valley in Austria (from a man in his 
thirties in local costume, and from others, including children), and at 
Efringen-Kirchen, off the main road between Freiburg and Basel, 
where the Alemannic dialect is still in full vigor. I heard dialect-tinged 
Morchen in Enkenbach near Kaiserslautern, Morgdn in Salzburg (from 
clerks in a store) and just across the border in Freilassing (from one 
worker greeting another). Of course, nowadays one never knows where 
the speaker comes from; but the fact remains that everyone in the 
south now hears the northern forms daily and many come to adopt 
them; the prestige value of North-German continues, despite surviving 
regional resentments. This is in line with the interpenetration of 
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regional customs (dirndl dresses and Lederhosen all over Germany; 
Weinstuben popular in Munich!). I understand that smart student 
circles in North Germany affect the Bavarian greeting GriiG dich, but 
I have not heard it. 

In Swabia the noontime greeting Mahizeit used to be unknown; 
now the waiter in Stuttgart will volunteer the northern formula, 
whereas the unreconstructed Swabian still says em guete ‘a good’ 
(namely: ‘appetite’). Where Swabian grandfathers, to ward off the ill 
omen of a sneeze, say Helfe Gott, the young generation will say Gsund- 
heit (which I refuse to trace to American influence). 

1.2 Regional diffusion as well as informality of speech is observa- 
ble in the surprising decay of nicht wahr and gelt as formulas asking for 
confirmation or the listener’s continued attention. These two expres- 
sions, with variations in form, used to separate north and south neatly. 
The separation has not disappeared; in Munich one still hears gel/ 
regularly. But I once heard gel/ in Hamburg from a North German 
salesman in a store, and nich from two different women in a village on 
Lake Starnberg. In Freiburg ge/l was regular, but micht was also fre- 
quent. In Hamburg (my home town) the question used to appear 
regularly as mich, in careless pronunciation varied to mech and néch. 
Listening for nech, I now heard it just twice in many weeks. But where 
you hear one of these forms once, you hear a hundred times ja or ni. 

Ja? began to spread between the wars. Women seem to be espe- 
cially addicted to it. It can sound charming, but its overuse can also be 
annoying. On one occasion a young lady on a train constantly inter- 
rupted her long stories with the check-up question ja?, which required 
each time a nod as acknowledgement. (A higher postal official in Ham- 
burg substituted mein? alternating with mi? ; but this “improvement” 
was isolated; I heard it from no one else.) 

Completely new to me was the almost universal use of the atro- 
phied form which I spell mi; it is too informal to appear in dictionaries. 
The actual pronunciation varies between short i and mumbled e (once 
I heard short 4). The most common sound is short i, which reveals its 
derivation from truncated micht. It has spread rapidly all over Ger- 
many and Austria. I heard it as the most common form in the north, 
especially in Hamburg; but in the south, too, it was very frequent, in 
competition with gel/. A barber in Wiirzburg used a great many gell, 
but even more ni, with a mumbled ¢ tending toward short i; so did the 
beauty operator in the adjoining room. In Vienna a native lady said 
ni constantly; she was married to a man from Hamburg, to be sure— 
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but in Salzburg a native Austrian scholar did the same. In Efringen 
(Markgriflerland) ni appeared often in conversations in the Alemannic 
dialect. 

1.3 Another very striking innovation, due to informality but not 
a matter of pronunciation, is a new plural form of the polite address. 
Strangers are now collectively often addressed by ihr in situations 
where the speaker would not think of addressing the individuals by 
du. The practice may well be o!d among uncultured speakers in the 
south, but it has now spread to highly educated speakers and to the 
north, among friends as well as among people by no means on intimate 
terms. In Heilbronn a factory director used ihr speaking to the gate- 
keeper, including him in a group of workers, where he would certainly 
have said Sie in the singular. A cultured lady in Berchtesgaden, a 
refugee from Upper Silesia, used functionally equal Jhr and Sie 
alternatingly in a personal letter to us; she is a new friend, by no 
means an intimate one. The guide in the palace of Hellbrunn near 
Salzburg addressed the sight-seers by Sie, to be sure; but his objective 
form was repeatedly euch. In North Germany the plural ihr in this 
function is definitely new, but it has become common. I heard it often 
in Hamburg, where it was certainly not used in my youth. The 
speakers are probably not conscious of the change. They may think 
they are merely being more informal; but the growth of informality 
has by no means reached a stage where du is used in the singular 
among educated equals who are not very intimate friends. The real 
reason behind the change is the desire to create a distinction between 
Sie singular and Sie plural, the lack of which is often felt as awkward. 
The same reason makes Americans experiment with distinctive plural 
forms such as you two, you all, you boys, you fellows, you guys and even 
jocular youse, which I interpret as you plus plural -s. Having long 
watched Americans groping for a plural, I found it interesting to see 
the same tendency now appearing in German. The development is not 
finished, but the trend is well established.‘ 

In this connection it is worth noting that teen-agers and even 
somewhat older young people, including maids, are now more often 
addressed by du than formerly. This is really a sign of growing in- 
formality, which began perhaps with the Youth Movement. In my 
childhood the address du for servants had just gone out of use in the 


‘In Erich Maria Remarque’s Drei Kameraden (1936), the adresses ihr and euch 
are used, obviously in North Germany, for customers, who would certainly be addressed 
individually by Sie; but the speaker is an uneducated barkeeper. 
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cities as Hausangestellte were successfully fighting for a raise in social 
standing. The fighting spirit seems to be gone now. Likewise teen-agers 
used to value the documentation of their recent entry into “adult” 
status by the address Sie, after the solemn act of church confirmation, 
and to be offended when the recognition was withheld. Now the 
intimacy of du frequently seems to be of greater value, surprisingly 
enough. Young people, even in their twenties, often ask to be ad- 
dressed by du, without reciprocity. Age is now the criterion, not social 
standing: the older, respected person outside the family is addressed 
by Sie, the young one often by du. One is tempted to forecast a fur- 
ther growth of informality, with du as well as ihr gaining ground. But 
such a projection into the future is hazardous; trends can be reversed. 

1.4 Most innovations are found, of course, in the vocabulary 
(cf. 2). Again I single out those most striking to me. An ordinary Ger- 
man word which has nothing to do with new institutions is angeben. It 
has now commonly a function which was so new to me that I had to 
grope for its meaning when I first heard it. An Angeber is about the 
same as a show-off. The word is encountered everywhere in colloquial 
speech. A sign in a restaurant in the Teutoburger Wald—‘“Wer 
angibt, hat’s nétig’”—revealed that the Angebder is not so popular as he 
would like to be. Sprach-Brockhaus 1938 does not record the new mean- 
ing; the edition of 1953 has added it with the definition Profz (also 
Angeberei = Protzerei), which does not quite hit the mark; Praklhans 
seems to come closer; er spielt sich auf used to be an idiomatic equiva- 
lent. Kiipper lists the expression, mentioning only occurrences during 
WW II and including the slang extensions angeben wie zehn nackte 
Wilde and angeben wie eine offene Brause (alluding to a bathroom 
shower: more noise than quantitative performance?);' but under 
Angabe he traces it back to the thirties. 

Among more technical new words, a few which have to do with 
traffic (cf. 2.1) interested me particularly. Industrial workers nowa- 
days are apt to live much farther from their working places, partly be- 
cause of the shortage of living quarters in the cities, but also because 
more and more of them own motor cycles if not cars, so that they can 
live in suburbs and villages 20-100 km. away. It used to be difficult to 


5 This is Kiipper’s explanation. My colleague Heinrich Stammler, who is familiar 
with the slang idiom, says it makes him think of Brause ‘soda pop’: ineffectual effer- 
vescence. E. Dornseiff dates the new meaning of angeben about 1910—much too early, 
except perhaps for Berlin. (Bezeichnungswandel unseres Wortschatzes (Lahr, 1955], p. 
49). Could den Ton angeben be the root of the new meaning? 
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find a German equivalent for ‘commute, commuter.’ The gap is now 
filled. The commuter is everywhere in Germany and Austria called a 
Pendler. The word pendeln in figurative meaning is not new, but 
changed sociological conditions have given it a new function in which 
it is firmly established. Pendeln is done by car, by motor cycle, and by 
railroad, by workers® and office personnel, and not infrequently by 
professors who teach at two or three universities. 

People who own a car do not always say Ich habe einen Wagen, but 
very often Ich bin motorisiert. This was new to me; so was the word 
Obus, a telescoped form of Oberleitungsbus ‘trolley bus,’ which indeed 
cries for shortening (not in Duden 1934, but in Sprach-Brockhaus 1938 
and in postwar dictionaries). 

2.0 In the preceding sections I have singled out the most striking 
changes of the last twenty years. I proceed to a briefer treatment of 
other new items, roughly classified by areas. Details referring to tech- 
nical progress, which naturally bring new terms, will be omitted. Only 
features which play a part in ordinary daily life will be included. 

2.1 The area of traffic is one in which one could easily get lost in 
technical terms, but few of them are new, and a few new ones have 
already been mentioned (1.4). Since more and more Germans acquire 
a car Fahrschulen play a great role in all cities. It seems to be much 
more common in Germany than in this country to take formal lessons 
in order to obtain a Fiihrerschein ‘driver’s license.’ (Man fahri—or 
steuert—ein Auto, and the driver is called Fahrer rather than Fiihrer; 
yet it is a Fiihrerschein which entitles one to operate a car.) The driver 
must watch his Tachométer ‘speedometer.’ He proceeds carefully when 
he sees the sign Bei Ndsse Rutschgefahr ‘Slippery when wet’ and sighs 
when he passes a Bausielle ‘Construction’ or ‘Men working.’ A hit- 
and-run driver is guilty of Fahrerflucht. Those who have no car may 
travel by Audostop or per Anhalier. Young people stauding at the road- 
side do not use the American thumb signal; they extend their hand in 
a motion symbolizing the stopping of a car. The term Anhalier, which 
originated between the wars, comes from Berlin (many other words 
originated there), where it played humorously with an allusion to the 
Anhalter Bahnhof, the name of which has nothing to do with stopping. 
There is no exact counterpart to the station wagon. The Volkswagen 

* According to the Bulletin issued by the Press and Information Office of the Ger- 
man Federal Government (No. 48, 1 December 1¢55), there are now 3.2 million com- 
muters in West Germany, almost twice as many as before the war; they are mostly 


industrial workers, and one fourth of them are refugees. This reflects not only the 
scarcity of housing, but also the increased motorization. 
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Omnibus is somewhat similar. A Kombiwagen (short for Kombinations- 
wagen) is a utility car with many seats which can be removed to make 
room for paraphernalia. The baggage carrier on top of a car is called 
Gepdckbriicke. A roof which can be partly shoved open is a Schiebedach. 
Parkuhren ‘parking meters’ are beginning to appear in the cities. 
Restaurants and overnight hostels along the Autobahnen are Rast- 
hiuser. 

The downtown section of a big city is simply die Stadt (Ich gehe in 
die Stadt) ; but road signs point to Stadtmitte. Light signals for pedes- 
trians show the words Gehe(m) and Warte(n). Over them is a picture 
of a pedestrian (most traffic signs in Europe are pictorial) or the word 
Fu ginger. In Vienna I saw the sign Fu geher, although Ful ginger 
was used in the spoken language; the uncommon variation must be 
due to the fear that the spoken form might be dialectal! An access road 
to an Autobahn is called Zubringer. Staggered green lights allowing 
uninterrupted flow of traffic are sometimes called griine Welle, a beau- 
tiful metaphor. 

The first ambition of a young person is to own a bicycle with an 
auxiliary motor, a Moped. But these are not very fast and are not even 
allowed on the Autobahnen. The next step is a motor cycle, an im- 
proved version of which is the Roller ‘motor scooter’ (wider construc- 
tion, more comfortable seats). The riders are commonly protected by 
Sturshelme ‘crash helmets.’ 

Popular humor has coined some quite unofficial motoring terms. 
The girl on the rear seat of a scooter is a Rollerbraut; and since it is 
wise for her to cling to the driver, she is also dubbed Klammeriffchen 
(Hagenbeck’s zoo shows a variety of monkey called Klammeraffe). A 
man who exploits a road curve to achieve physical contact with his 
woman companion in a car is a Kurvenschlemmer (compare the occa- 
sional American gag C.O.D. curve ‘Come Over Dear curve’). 

A very modern means of transportation is the Hubschrauber 
‘helicopter’ (not in prewar dictionaries), a felicitous word formation 
which was immediately successful and has not had competition from a 
foreign word, whereas Flugzeug (or Flieger) in its infancy had to con- 
tend against Aeroplan, now practically extinct.’ 

2.2 In medicine the constantly changing terminology is based on 
developments in international research, but the terms used by and for 


™I remember that in the early stage purists insisted on the pronunciation Aéro- 
after less punctilious speakers had begun to say Aro-. The obsolescence of English 
“aeroplane” is comparable. 
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the layman are still partly coined from native word material. This has 
always been characteristic of German in contrast to American usage: 
the German doctor may say Pneumonie to colleagues, but at the bed- 
side it is Lungenentziindung. Thus the basal metabolic rate is Grund- 
umsaiz. On the other hand, one does not hear Schwindsucht any more; 
it is as antiquated as ‘consumption.’ Tuberkulose has replaced it, 
occasionally abbreviated 7d, but since the prevalence of the disease in 
the hunger years after the war, regularly referred to as Tbe (spoken 
Te-be-ce; neither abbreviation in Duden and Sprach-Brockhaus until 
after 1945). Herzinfarkt is a learned term commonly used by educated 
laymen for a severe heart attack. Angina, another learned term now 
often heard, in ordinary use indicates not a heart condition but a 
throat infection. A slipped disk is a Bandscheibenschaden. The often 
heard term Managerkrankheit refers to ailments to which hard-driven 
executives are prey; Manager, pronounced in a near-English way, has 
long been a German word in business contexts. I mention only those 
medical terms which struck my attention in contacts of daily life. An 
ambulance was found to be, as formerly, a Sanitdtsauéo or, for use after 
accidents, Unfallwagen. 

In physics the tendency to prefer German words to foreign ones 
leads to the regular use of Kernphysik for nuclear physics and similar 
compounds with Kern. Atommeiler ‘atomic reactor’ and Atommiill for 
the dangerous residues of atomic production are other examples. 
Adjectives corresponding to ‘atomic’ are generally avoided in favor of 
compounds of the pattern represented by Alombombe. Alomar and 
atomlich (both adjectives in Sprach-Brockhaus 1953) are used in news- 
papers. In industry, Auéomation has been taken over from English; 
but the more regular formation A u/omatisierung is also used. 

There are a few words new to me in connection with the telephone. 
On signs and letterheads the number is commonly given simply with 
Ruf, a recent shortening of Fernruf. The dial tone has various names: 
Amitszeichen, Freizeichen, Summerton. A V-Gesprich (Gesprich mit 
Voranmeldung) is a person-to-person call. An extension phone is a 
Hausanschlu£, but is usually referred to simply as Apparat (A pparat 
234, for example). ‘Speaking,’ as an answer to a request for a certain 
person, is am Apparat. When a visitor or maid answers the Meyers’ 
telephone, the formula is Hier bei Meyer ‘Meyer residence.’ 

A portable radio is called Kofferradio, or, les= specifically, Kof- 
fergerit. Compounds with Koffer and those with Reise compete: 
Koffer- or Reiseschreibmaschine, Koffer- or Reisegrammophon. Televi- 
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sion is Fernsehen. The institution is still too much in its infancy to 
have developed a full terminology in practical use; but Bildfunk has 
already been modeled on Rundfunk. The TV transmitter under con- 
struction on the Gaisberg (Salzburg) was called a Bildsender, fathered 
by Rundfunksender. A tape recorder is called Magnetophon (as in 
French); on it Tonbander receive and reproduce Bandaufnahmen ‘tape 
recordings.’ In motion pictures, Breitwandfilm ‘cinemascope’ is new. 

2.3 Many new terms concern the home and related matters. A 
Fiinfzimmerwohnung used to have five living-rooms and bedrooms; 
kitchen, bathroom, toilet, and maid’s room were not included in the 
count. After WW I the former M ddchenzimmer was included as } room. 
Now the same apartment (if it survived the war and was not divided 
into two) is called, at least in Hamburg (English influence?), a Woh- 
nung mit 7 Réumen, all rooms except the bathroom (and toilet) being 
counted. Thus the meaning of Raum has come close to that of Ameri- 
can ‘room’; but while every Zimmer is a Raum, not every Raum is a 
Zimmer (e.g., the kitchen). Kellerréume and Bodenrdiume ‘attic spaces’ 
(eld words) are still not counted but taken for granted in an apart- 
ment house. 

A foam-rubber mattress is a Schaummatraize. Bobby pins are 
Haarklemmen. The collective term for appliances is Gerdte. A useful 
Geriit not yet widely known in America is the Tauchsieder, an electric 
element which is submerged in a cup of water and quickly heats it for 
coffee or for shaving. ‘Spin-drier’ is Trockenschleuder. 

Air conditioning was first called Luftkiihlung, but is now a Klima- 
anlage; an air-conditioned room is advertised, “Dieser Raum ist 
klimatisiert.”” Churches and public buildings are often angestrahlt 
‘flood-lighted’ at night. 

In the area of food, the influx of refugees has brought new dishes 
and their names, but such changes will be reserved for separate treat- 
ment. Some names of foods which have spread from one West German 
area to another will be included in the section on regional diffusion 
(5.22). The standard item for festive entertaining at afternoon coffee 
time is again whipped cream, Schlagsahne. The word has for some time 
been frequently abbreviated to Sakne—a little confusing, because the 
latter also means cream in regions which do not use Rahm; Schlagrahm 
seems to have become obsolete. In Austria, the corresponding Schlag- 
obers is often shortened into Schlag, a better abbreviation. 

Ice cream is generally called Eis, always so on store signs. The older 
form Eiskrem is still found occasionally, but Sahneeis for richer types 
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is not common any more. I hunted for the German equivalent for 
‘cone’; Germans do not stop to buy an ice cream cone, they stop to 
buy Eis, and cones are not the only form in which small quantities of 
ice cream are sold. But there are names for it: eine Tiite Eis or ein 
Hérnchen Eis. An ice cream paddle has for some time been called Eis 
am Stiel. For ‘Eskimo pie’ I found in Berlin the charming term 
Kalter Ku. 

Frozen foods are offered as Tiefkiihikost, an interesting blend of 
inspirations from deep freeze, Kiihischrank ‘refrigerator,’ and Feinkost 
‘delicatessen.’ In a show window in Hamburg a sign apologized: “Im 
Fenster ist nicht viel zu sehen, / es muf jetzt alles im Kiihlraum 
stehen.”’ 

2.4 Contrasting with private life is the area of public affairs, or 
what might be called administrative German. Einplanen ‘include in 
planning’ is a new member of the word family Plan, planen, Plan- 
wirtschaft. Umlegung means exchanging and combining small land- 
holdings for more efficient agricultural management (heard in Efringen, 
south of Freiburg). Marktwirtschaft stands for the free enterprise 
system. The currency reform (Wdhrungsumstellung, W dhrungsreform) 
of 1948, by which more than go per cent of Reichsmark balances were 
wiped out and the Deutsche Mark was established in east and west, 
cut deeply into the lives of individuals and is still talked about. The 
man in the street shortens the word into Wdhrung; in its real meaning, 
‘currency,’ the latter is not in his vocabulary. Recently an Alisparer- 
entschidigung restored a little of the cut to old savings accounts; this 
affects enough individuals to make the red-tape term known to lay- 
men. Lastenausgleich ‘equalization of burdens’ and Soforthilfe concern 
those who suffered no material losses during the war and are subject 
to a substantial property levy, and those who as bomb victims and 
refugees receive partial indemnity. In imitation of the term volkseigen 
‘owned by the people, state-owned’ for nationalized property under the 
socialist Eastern regime, bundeseigen ‘federally owned’ and kirchen- 
eigen have been coined in the West; they may all go back to the Nazi 
term, reichseigen. EngpaG means ‘bottleneck’ in traffic as well as in 
production. Belegschaft in East and West denotes the body of workers 
of one factory. Mitbestimmung ‘co-determination’ refers to participa- 
tion of employees in management (a postwar trend). The word Funk- 
tiondre has become frequent in West and East for officials of a party, 
usually the Socialist or Communist party. 

In university life I heard the new term Fernkurs ‘correspondence 
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course’; the institution must be new in Germany. I do not find the 
word in any dictionary, not even in Mackensen’s, which is up to date 
and lists many ordinary compounds.* I heard it once in Stuttgart and 
once from a Berlin exchange student in the U.S. In the designations of 
academic rank, several new terms have temporarily been created. 
Among the expellees from the east were 400 professors.’ Relocating 
them in the small number of West German universities, with their 
fixed number of chairs and their rigid autonomy, was a major problem. 
Looking through Kiirschner’s Gelehrienkalender one finds an astonishing 
number of well-known names marked Professor z. Wv. (zur Wiederver- 
wendung). Eventually some universities accepted the establishment 
of a few temporary chairs to honor outstanding scholars, K.W.-Pro- 
fessuren (Keine Wiederbesetzung), but these lapse with the departure 
of the incumbent. 

A flood of new words and new uses has come with the expellees 
(Heimatvertriebene), refugees (Fliichilinge), and displaced persons 
(officially heimatlose Auslinder, colloquially DP’s, with English pro- 
nunciation). They will last only as long as these newcomers are still a 
separate element in West German life. I mention here only a few con- 
spicuous examples. Upon arrival they are eingeschleust in a camp, then 
durchgeschleust and ausgeschleust. When, after elaborate screening, they 
become citizens of West Germany, their Eingliederung ‘integration’ 
into the Western economy and life is difficult. The West often has 
occasion to speak of Unterwanderung of Western economic units, the 
prefix indicating that the newcomers are usually, at least in the begin- 
ning, in inferior positions.’® An attempt is made to promote Eingliede- 
rung but prevent Verschmelzung; the American melting-pot is rejected 
as an ideal. 

The Russian Zone is rarely called Russische Zone, more often 
Sowjeizone (stress on first or second syllable), but colloquially simply 


® The big Mackensen (Neues Deutsches Worterbuch, Laupheim, 1952), which is 
even more complete, also lacks it. 

® Mimeographed report of Frau Dr. Schodrok, Bundesministerium fiir Ver- 
triebene, November 1953. 

1° The sociological frame is clear in a passage of Wilhelm Starlinger’s noteworthy 
Grenzen der Sowjetmachit (Wiirzburg, 1955), where the author speaks of the Ein- 
sickerung ‘infiltration’ of Chinese in southern Asia, but distinguishes between the 
unterwandernde Kuli and the tiberwandernde Kaufmann (p. 18). In another passage 
(p. 119) he discusses the infiltration of millions of Chinese farmers into Manchuria 
under Japanese rule and uses the verb unterwanderte, spacing the prefix for emphasis 
although it is inseparable. Both verbs would be translated ‘infiltrate,’ but with a 
semantic subdivision which has not been developed in English. 
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die Zone since the Western zones of occupation no longer exist. The 
terms Ostzone and ostdeutsch are not popular. Ostdeutschland is com- 
monly reserved for the regions turned over provisionally to Poland, 
which makes the Russian zone Mitteldeutschland. This artificially con- 
trived but widely used division is unfortunate in that Mitteldeutsch- 
land is a long-established term for the area between north and south. 
Now only the context can make clear whether the ‘middle’ between 
north and south or between east and west is meant. I found the new 
usage also in a Swiss newspaper." 

The flight of millions of expellees from the east during and immedi- 
ately after the war, with its untold miseries and deaths, is always 
referred to as der Treck. This old German word never was out of use; 
it survived especially in the Low German and Dutch areas. It re- 
ceived new impetus from South Africa in connection with the Boer 
War.” Now it refers specifically to the German mass migration from 
the east. Once I heard Trecker used, by extension, for the refugees who 
fied in mass from Tibet to Turkey during the Chinese Communist in- 
vasion. In Austria the eastern Germans evacuated from Transylvania 
and other settlements are popularly called die Evakuierer ; this was not 
a mass flight but an organized resettlement action in 1944. In Ger- 
many, Evakuierte are the city people sent to rural areas for protection 
from the air raids (called Luftangriffe, but often also Terrorangriffe 
or der Terror). 

The Russian zone has its own terminology for refugees and ex- 
pellees. There expellees are not called Heimatveririebene but Umsiedler. 
East Germans who escape to West Germany are Republikflichtige. 
The colloquial statement is Er hat sich nach Westen abgesetzt. One who 
helps him escape is guilty of Abwerbung, a serious crime. 

The communist terminology, which pervades all aspects of public 
life, has created a completely different vocabulary and form of think- 
ing. This has opened a linguistic gap between East and West which 


1 The new usage is particularly awkward where it interferes with the traditional 
classification of dialects. Hugo Moser, Deutsche Sprachgeschichte, Stuttgart, 2nd ed., 
[1955], uses Mitteldeutsch and Oberdeutsch, but calls the area where the former is spoken 
repeatedly (pp. 143, 147) die Mitte, obviously embarrassed by the two meanings of 
Mitteldeutschland. 

2 The Boer War also gave rise to the institution and the word concentration camp. 
In English, trek was until recently mainly a local-color word referring to South Africa, 
but is now also beginning to spread to other applications. In German the noun form 
Treck is most common, but I have also found the corresponding verb: “Seine Frau .. . 
treckte 1945 ... gen Westen” (Walter Henkels, Zeitgenossen: Fiinfsig Bonner Kopfe 
[Hamburg, 1953], p. 163). 
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can become more serious than the no man’s land along the Iron Cur- 
tain (Eiserner Vorhang; the term, introduced into English by Church- 
ill, was used earlier in Germany). I abstain from recording the large 
political and economic vocabulary of the Russian zone, examples of 
which are Hennecke-System and Stachanow-System, referring to 
schemes for raising the Normen or Soll of production; a few abbrevia- 
tions will be mentioned later (6.1).¥ 

3-1 We leave the classification by semantic areas and turn to an 
examination of foreign influences in the vocabulary. While that of the 
USSR is political and economic rather than linguistic (the number of 
Russian words in use in the East Zone is limited), many words have 
entered into the language through the British and American occupa- 
tion—for things first developed in these countries, but also in competi- 
tion with established German terms. These terms are so numerous and 
so unlikely to last that examples must suffice. Snack Bars are found 
all over Germany, specially in tourist centers (Milch-Bar may not 
be due to the occupation; Bar is an old joan). Gin competes with 
Wacholderschnaps. Potato chips, a new introduction, are Kartoffel- 
Chips, but in Switzerland, with its strong French influence, Pomme- 
Chips. Camping is used internationally, in Belgium and France as 
well as in Germany, where it is pronounced with a pseudo-English 
ad sound. There is no need for the borrowed word; German has the more 
graphic term Zelten. Public relations and publicity are newcomers in 
advertising, often said and printed in their English form, even spelled 
without capitals; but publicity is also adjusted into Publizitaét. Hi-fi 
(‘high fidelity’) is used in English pronunciation (also: hai-fi); I have 
found no German equivalent, although dealers no doubt have one. On 
department-store counters I found signs marked Slips. Not looking at 
the merchandise and assuming the word to mean the same as in Eng- 
lish, I used it once in an utterance which scandalized a young lady. I 
discovered that it meant ladies’ short underpants. Apparently Slip 
has semantically taken the place of older Schliipfer, which meant 
drawers (among other things; Sprach-Brockhaus). Baby sitter is used 
in the English form, the institution having been learned from occupa- 
tion families; nobody says Kinderhiiterin. Jazz is commonly pro- 


18 The cleavage between East and West has become so wide that a dictionary of 
Eastern terms for the use of Westerners has been published: SBZ von A-Z; ein Taschen- 
und Nachschlagebuch tiber die Sowjetische Besatsungszone Deutschlands, herausgegeben 
vom Bundesministerium fiir gesamtdeutsche Fragen (Bonn, second ed., 1954; 208 pp.). 
The Russian zone even has its own Duden. 
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nounced in the German way (Jaiz), except by some who know (or 
think they know) the English pronunication. I heard a lady who did 
not know English speak of T'schdss, which sounded just like English 
chess, frustrating communication momentarily. Party is often used for 
a social gathering; it is feminine under the influence of Partei and 
Partie. Trip enjoys a temporary vogue even among people who do not 
know English. Festival instead of Fest (Musikfestival) seems quite 
superfluous. Juke box competes with Plattenspieler. Bestseller, spelled 
as one word, is even in dictionaries. Pen-pal is used along with 
Schreibfreund(in). Hobby has almost displaced Steckenpferd or Lieb- 
lingsbeschaftigung—temporarily, no doubt. I found der Trend, printed 
like a German word, side by side with der boom, not capitalized (once 
in italics) in the same newspaper article (Die Zeit, financial section). 
Motel is very new; I saw the word only once. In tourist centers I found 
English Slides understood better than German Diapositive; but the 
slide viewer is called Betrachter. The YMCA is now well known in 
Germany, especially to refugees and DP’s; the term is pronounced 
like a German word: Imka. It is never translated into CVJM (Christ- 
licher Verein junger Manner); the German institution is not nearly so 
widely known as the YMCA is in America and now even in Germany. 

On the other hand I found that the popularity of OK has receded 
greatly. I was informed in Bielefeld that teen-agers (Halbwiichsige, 
Halbstarke) still often say OK, with English pronunciation. But listen- 
ing for it during six months of traveling I actually heard it just once, 
from a young boy in Varel shouting to his friends in an open-air pool; 
and even he added the German equivalent is [sic] gué. 

Other English words are clothed in German forms. Wochenend (by 
itself, not only in compounds) shows its English origin by the omission 
of the terminal vowel (but the final consonant is voiceless); Wochen- 
ende and Weekend are also used. Popcorn is available in a few places as 
Puffmais. ‘Deodorant’ as an adjective is, with an etymological refine- 
ment, desodorierend; I have not found it as a noun. With the farm 
tractor has come the name Trekior, but more commonly it is called 
Trecker ; the original Low German word thus acquires a new meaning 
and a wider spread. In this age of experts the Germans have taken 
over der Expérie although they had already two good equivalents, 
Spezialist and Fachmann. A ball-point pen is a Kugelschreiber. 

Satelliten and Partisanen, both old words, are used much more fre- 
quently than formerly. For the latter there was no good standardized 
form: Franctireurs is long outdated, Freischdrler did not become well 
established, and Guerillas was never as common as in English. Parti- 
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sanen filled a gap; before the last war it had meant, for the educated 
German, weapons of a kind used during the Thirty Years’ War 
rather than irregular troops, which is now its common meaning. 
Satellit was formerly a rather learned word; the synonym Trabant was 
in much wider use, as an astronomical term and figuratively. I have 
found both words in one sentence in a recent book.” A scholar in 
Innsbruck doubted English influence and thought he had always 
known the word Saéellit. He may have, but a great increase in fre- 
quency and 4 transfer to the political sphere are unmistakably recent. 
I confidently trace the latter to English influence; such a change will 
escape a native more easily than an outside observer. 

Ausgebombt, current since immediately after the war, may or may 
not be influenced by English bombed out, but was at least strengthened 
by it. The adjective weltweit (also global) has become popular with 
journalists and orators. German used to get along without it; com- 
pound nouns with Welt served the same purpose. The black market is 
called schwarzer Markt; this expression largely replaces the better 
WW I term Schleichhandel and competes with the also somewhat 
superior Schwarzhandel. Schwérzen has long meant ‘to smuggle’ in 
German (from the blackening of faces), but the use of schwarzer Markt 
is influenced by English; combating black-market activities was a 


major concern of occupation authorities in the first years after the 
war. 


A strange adaptation to German was found in connection with 
cigarettes. Most Germans again prefer oriental tobaccos, but Ameri- 
can-type cigarettes are still manufactured and distinguished as 
Virginia-T yp. One manufacturer however advertises Spezialtyp milder 
Virgin. I never heard it said; presumably it is to be pronounced in the 
German way, Virgin. Nevertheless, the chosen form seems to indicate 
that the familiarity of Germans with English vocabulary is super- 
ficial." 


M “Es pragte einer den Satz . . . , Staatssekretar Hallstein sei, wie in der Sternen- 
welt der Trabant des groGen, leuchtenden Sterns, Adenauers Saéellit’’ (Henkels, p. 91). 
Here the metaphor stays close to the astronomical sphere. The common political ap- 
plication to countries in the Russian orbit (Satellitenstaaten) however is influenced by 
English usage. 

4% Stammler states that ausgebombt was already current during the war, along with 
verbombt. English influence is not impossible even during the war. At any rate the 
competing form is now out of use. 

% Inversely, it is improbable that a brand of shoes named Arch-Lock could be 
advertised with neon signs in American store windows as it is, if German were well 
known in the community. I have found similar evidence that French is not too familiar 
to American customers. 
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A semantic change concerns the word populdr, which used to mean 
only ‘understandable to the people,’ as in English popular science, 
popular music. Now, however, I find it often in the other sense of the 
English word, ‘well liked in a group of people,’ for which beliebt used 
to be the only term.’ I have not heard “Sie ist ein populires Mid- 
chen,” as in English, but ““Das Madchen ist sehr populiir” is common. 

There are a few English influences in idiomatic expressions. Jn 
deutsch, in englisch, formerly rare instead of combinations with auf, 
are found widely; I encountered them in letters of an adult in North 
Germany and of a child in Berchtesgaden. Jn 1956 instead of im Jahre 
1956 (or simply: 1956) crept into the newspapers decades ago in 
Hamburg, always open to English influence because of its world-wide 
trade relations, but can now be found in other parts of Germany. 
Harte Arbeit instead of schwere Arbeit is frequent. Wir sitzen in einem 
Boot or im gleichen Boot as a metaphor stressing the need for friendly 
cooperation is similar to the English idiom, probably not by accident. 
Die Ruhr, die Saar is said and printed in agreement with international 
usage, instead of former Ruhrgebiet, Saargebiet; Ruhr and Saar used 
to refer only to the rivers. 

3-2 Whereas previous French occupations left numerous words 
still used by the oldest generation, there has been no recent influx from 
across the Rhine. On the contrary, old French loans are dying out with 
the older people: Plafond ‘Zimmerdecke,’ die Lavér (v as f) ‘Wasch- 
becken,’ Chemisettle ‘Taschentuch,’ Ceriseleswasser for Kirschwasser 
survives only in the neighborhood of Mount Kaiserstuh! (and the 
French borrowed kirsch from German!). In explanation it was claimed 
that French no longer has the prestige value which it had in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. I was told all over the French 
zone that the occupation brought no new French loans or very few. I 
found one myself—the exclamation of surprise oh Ja la, which the 
ordinary German picks up quickly wherever he comes in contact with 
French speakers. I heard it in the middle of the Swabian chatter of my 
little Urach girl-friend and from the landlady at the inn in Glems, a 
village between Urach and Reutlingen. 

German menus are now entirely in German. The only conspicuous 


17 Duden 1934 does not record this meaning. Sprach-Brockhaus 1938 and 1953 has 
“volkstiimlich, beliebt’’; the coordination suggests only the popularity of a person of 
high rank. So does “‘volksbeliebt,”’ one of the five definitions of Duden 1952. The 
semantic transition is natural in English, where people has both the narrower and the 
wider meaning. Do not trust the testimony of Germans living in America. The semantic 
change is recent in German, and no doubt influenced by English. 
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survival of French influence was Suppe Leopold, a designation (for a 
modest Griefisuppe) which interested me for its un-German formation 
(Freiburg; Switzerland: Potage Leopold). Restaurant is still said but 
rarely designates an establishment in printed letters. Gaststdétte now 
sounds more distinguished; already in use twenty years ago, it has 
now become practically the only term. Restauration is almost dead; I 
found a few survivals in the south. Hotel continues in general use; 
Grand Hotel however seems to have vanished except in Switzerland. 
Pension is receding rapidly before Fremdenheim; the hybrid Frem- 
denpension can still be found. 

The word Reklame is no longer much in favor with advertisers; 
Werbung, Kundenwerbung has taken its place: more dignified, no un- 
pleasant overtones. Trottoir, colloquially still fairly common early in 
the century, has given way to FuLweg, Biirgersteig, and local equiva- 
lents such as Gehweg (Wiesbaden). Portemonnaie for Geldtasche was 
said to have become rare, but I still heard it. Perron, in the north 
already antiquated in my youth, has now also in the south been super- 
seded by Bahnsteig (and, for the vestibule of railroad cars and street- 
cars, by French-English Plattform). 

Another foreign word which has gone out of currency is Delikates- 
sen. Its replacement, Feinkost, began about the time of WW I as an 
artificial coinage with advertising value because of its newness and 
avoidance of the usual. It made rapid headway as a store sign without 
at once entering into the spoken language. As a sign it is now universal 
in Germany and Austria. Keeping my eyes open, I found Delikatessen 
only a few times on small, old-fashioned stores: once in Melk on the 
Danube (Spezereien und Delikatessen), three times in Vienna, once in 
Switzerland, never in Germany. I now also heard Feinkostladen 
spoken. Delikatessen is obsolescent. Thus, a French word was once 
borrowed by German with emphasis on one of its meanings, passed 
from German into American English exclusively with that meaning, 
and now continues in full vigor in America while the connecting 
German link has snapped. 

4-11 The waxing and waning of foreign influences can be con- 
sidered a part of the topic: fashions in language. Fashions in the 
use of native words are reflected in fad words. Some go back to war 
times and are used in reminiscing, but also in comparable present 
situations. Organisieren as a euphemism for ‘steal’ corresponds fairly 
exactly to American ‘liberate’; it will certainly go out of use. The war 
period has left two strange formulas behind. A government official 
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in Bonn terminated a spirited account of the world situation with the 
abrupt word Frage followed by the problematic question itself, after 
an almost audible colon. This practice follows the style of military 
succinctness in place of the more leisurely Die Frage ist nun, ob....A 
similar formula is Folgendes to introduce a telephone communication. 
A specialist in present-day German" explained that during the war 
personal salutations were omitted in military telephone conversations 
to save time. Yet the speakers hesitated to start the message without 
any introduction whatsoever; they regularly substituted the formula 
Herr (e.g., Leutnant), Folgendes. In spite of the present rejection of 
everything reminiscent of the Nazi period, the formula has survived 
and passed into civilian paper style (Es passierte Folgendes, a type of 
introduction formerly less normal than in English). Folgendes was 
used in this way during a telephone conversation which I overheard in 
Austria. Both abrupt formulas are not likely to last long. 

An ephemeral word rooted in sociological conditions is Onkelehe. 
War widows often live with a man whom they do not marry so as not 
to lose their widow’s pension. The children call the man Onkel. 

One of the most overworked colloquialisms is prima. It has long 
been common in advertisements with the meaning ‘first-class,’ fre- 
quently abridged J*. Kiipper assigns its generalized colloquial use to 
the second half of the nineteenth century, but it was not frequent be- 
fore WW II except in Berlin. Its heyday came after 1945, when it be- 
came ubiquitous and crowded out other faddish synonyms such as 
knorke. It is now constantly on the tongues of young people and of 
those who affect a youthful way of speaking, rather exactly with the 
range and level of yesterday’s American ‘swell,’ as an adjective and 
even more often as an admiring exclamation. 

Another colloquial fad word is the revived old numeral zwo, which 
slowly came into use about the time of WW I in telephone conversa- 
tions, to avoid confusion of swei with drei. Sprach-Brockhaus 1938 still 
marked it as restricted to dialect and telephone speech. It is now uni- 
versal in all situations where distinctness is important—in the spoken 

8 Dr. Hans Eggers, University of Hamburg. I apologize to my many other, un- 
named informants, to whom I owe as much gratitude. To list them all would re- 
quire considerable space. My colleague Heinrich Stammler is sometimes named because 
he was kind enough to read the manuscript. He lived in Germany until recently, and 
I used his intensive experience as a check on my distant perspective.—An afterglow 
of the formula Frage is found in Henkels’ Zei¢genossen (p. 152) :““Es gibt Leute, die sagen, 
in Deutschland gebe es nur zwei Fiichse, der eine heitte Adenauer, der andere Maier. 
Frage nur, wer wen jeweils hereiniege und tiberliste.” Henkels’ brilliantly written 


thumb-nail sketches of political personalities yield several examples of up-to-date 
German. 
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language only, not in writing: on the telephone and regularly over 
loudspeakers announcing train times, platforms, etc. Bahnsteig zwo 
leads by analogy to zwoter Klasse, although there is no danger of con- 
fusion with dritter. In railroad parlance all over Germany, zwo has 
become so regular that I found it worth noting when I once heard a 
ticket-taker in Liineburg say Bahnsteig zwei—the only time I heard 
such an unorthodox form from a railroad man. But it has spread by 
now much beyond situations where distinctness is needed. Young 
people all over Germany hardly ever use zwei any more; they say zwo 
regularly, and zwofe very often. (Zwo was only feminine in the old 
language; now it serves for all genders.) Zwoundzwanzig follows suit; 
in Wiirzburg I heard a garage man who spoke with a strong dialect 
tinge say zwo-e-sechzig. A little girl in Hamburg gave her house number 
as zwoundzwanzig, although she used der sweite in another context. 
Careful speakers still say zwei, but zwo has a chance to become estab- 
lished in the language. Kiipper, strangely, does not record it. Duden 
and Mackensen list zwo and zwote with cross-references to zwei, but 
the forms have not really reached the written language; their position 
in orthographic dictionaries is marginal. Mackensen even gives zwo- 
tens, but I suspect it was included by analogy; I have not heard it. 

A word which started as a sort of fad but is likely to survive is 
tarnen, Tarnung ‘camouflage.’ Every German has long been familiar 
with Siegfried’s Tarnkappe, which made its wearer invisible; but the 
term was limited to this connection. After WW I, Tarmung and tarnen 
were applied to military camouflage (Kluge / Gétze). The Nazis over- 
used the words and extended them semantically to the hiding of one’s 
real intentions. They are now firmly established in the vocabulary. 
Kiipper does not list them as colloquial (although he uses gefarni 
[p. 66])—rightly so: they have acquired full rights in the spoken and 
written language. Their overuse was faddish; they no longer have such 
a taint. 

4-12. There are fads also in printed German, especially of journal- 
ists, and in the related spoken language of educated people. One of 
the most frequent clichés is at present the noun Sog ‘powerful attrac- 
tion,’ as in “der Sog der Industrie auf die Landbevélkerung.” It is in 
form and meaning a felicitous coinage; it suggests a vacuum into 
which surrounding elements are sucked. Others are ausklammern 
‘eliminate,’ apparently taken from mathematical parlance,® and 
vor prellen ‘advance precipitously,’ especially in figurative meaning. 


1 Stammler traces ausklammern to Husserl’s Phdinomenologie. This leaves the 
mathematical origin untouched. 
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Auflockerung ‘relaxation’ and auflockern are useful at a time when the 
severe legal restrictions of the postwar period in every phase of life are 
gradually lifted. Even adverbs can become fashionable: bestens ‘very 
well’ (according to one informant a typical officers’ word during the 
war) appears even in Swabian dialect as beschiens; in etwa as a faddish 
synonym of e/was occurs often in private letters as well as in print: 
“Die Sprechweise hat sich in etwa geindert.’’ There is an overuse of 
the noun Punk: der kritische Punkt, der neurologische Punkt. For des 
Aussehens wegen some use the pretentious formulation aus optischen 
Griinden.*° A favorite in political editorials is Ebene: eine Konferenz auf 
hichster Ebene, obviously inspired by English ‘level’ (at the same time 
American journalists invented the new cliché ‘at the summit’); auf 
internationaler Ebene, auf Bundesebene are other examples. 

Then there is the epidemic of iiber as a verb prefix: Sie ist nervis 
iiberfordert ‘overtaxed’; der Lehrer iiberfordert die Schiiler (Die Zeit); 
man sollie den Minister nicht so grausam itiberfordern (Der Spiegel). 
Noticing my perplexed look upon hearing Jch bin iiberfragt, my in- 
formant in Liineburg explained: I had asked him more than he could 
answer. Recent developments have gone so far that I needed a transla- 
tion of an ordinary German word formation! In Kiel I heard: “Die 
Schule Jastete das Kind nicht aus” (‘did not make the child work to 
capacity’). 

4.21 Itis only a step from colloquial and intellectual fad words to 
slang, which belongs to a different level of speech and is subject to 
more rapid changes of fashion. The most striking event in the realm 
of slang is the spread of the derogatory adjective doof, now much used 
by children. It is the Low German form of ¢aub but means ‘stupid, 
dumb’ (a semantic change comparable to that of American dumb, 
probably aided by German dumm). Where we used to chalk on walls 
“Kari ist ein Esel,’”’ the word used now is doof. Once a Berlin slang 
word, it is now found everywhere. Kiipper lists it as colloquial with 
no regional restriction. I saw such inscriptions in Stuttgart (Eva ist 
doof) and Marburg (Rainer ist doof)—in fact, all over Germany. On a 
poster advertising a Tom Sawyer film, a tall fence was shown with the 
chalked words ‘Tom liebt Becky—er ist doof,” a nice documentation 
of the obligatory formula. Perhaps it is not quite so common in the 
south, but it is well known there too and traced to evacuees from 


*” Cf. Henkels (p. 236): ““Daf& in der ersten Bundesregierung keine Frau saf, . . . 
wurde von den Frauen schon der Optik wegen bedauert.”’ 
#1 An article in Muétersprache speaks of the “‘iiber’’-Seuche (1955, p. 435). 
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Berlin. Only at Lake Wolfgang in Austria did I find Bléder Esel 
scrawled on a wall. Doof is not only written but also spoken. Sudeten 
refugee children in Liineburg used it within the first two weeks. Most 
commonly it is a predicate adjective, but in Kiel I heard from a 
twelve-year-old girl “Er ist ein doofer Heini” (sic, with -f-). 

In Hamburg a young man was referred to as ein komischer Knilch. 
Knilch (not in Kiipper) was felt to be an import, about ten years old, 
from Berlin. I found an equivalent for wolf in the recent American 
slang sense of ‘unrestrainable amorous adventurer’: Lustmolch 
(used by a young girl in Hamburg; and the expression was known to a 
professor in Kiel). I doubt that it is as generally used as the American 
counterpart.” A cigarette butt (usually Zigarettenstummel) was called 
Kippe (Varel). Kiipper dates it back to 1920, but it was new to me. 

A curious phenomenon is the commonness of the adjective k.o. 
(pronounced ka-o), a borrowing from English sports idiom hardly 
attributable to the occupation. While in English it is restricted to the 
parlance of the arena, in German it is used frequently, even by women 
who have never seen a prize fight, in the figurative meaning ‘ex- 
hausted’: Ich war vollkommen k.o. (from sea-sickness, from mountain 
climbing). It has usurped the place of Ich war ganz alle or erledigt. (Of 
the three, Kiipper gives only alle.) 

From a big boy eating ice cream in the street (Liineburg) I heard 
Das schmeckt neckisch, a conscious variation of the usual decker. 
Kiipper’s definition does not fit this use without a bold extension of 
meaning. 

A common new idiom is auf den Arm nehmen ‘to pull someone’s 
leg, to kid’ (Kiipper: about 1930). Einen Unfall bauen ‘to have an auto 
accident’ (Hamburg; not in Kiipper) has prototypes in einen Ansug 
bauen (Kiipper) and ein Examen bauen (student speech; Kiipper). 

Sachen ‘kilometers’ is slang: “Er fahrt mit iiber hundert Sachen” ; 
“Die Diesellokomotive rauschte mit -zig Sachen iiber den Semmering”’ 
(Wiener Bilderwoche) ; -zig for a vague high number is also slang. 

When harking back to wartime and postwar experiences, Germans 
still mention Muckefuck, slang for the coffee substitute made of roasted 
barley, peas, and chicory. 

4-22 I also heard the coffee substitute designated as Kaffeege- 
dichtnistrank,* but I would not call that a real slang word. (It has 


2 Stammler, who has lived in the north, east, and south, has known it since before 
the war. Not in Kiipper. 


%3 Also NegerschweiL (Stammler). 
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often annoyed me that writers on slang include many such conscious 
exercises of popular wit, without differentiation; these deserve to be 
called slang only if they become real vocabulary items used with 
some regularity for informal communication, as Muckefuck was.) An- 
other example of somewhat strained humor is Magenfahrplan for 
‘menu’ (Hamburg). The segregated settlement of Americans in a 
suburb of Bonn is dubbed das goldene Ghetto; Bundesghetto refers to the 
concentration of German federal offices and living quarters (cf. 
American zoo, heard from an American in Stuttgart). Filter cigarettes 
were on one occasion called kastrierte Zigaretten (Heidelberg). 

Humorous formations of a different type, in university circles, are 
Magnifica (Wiirzburg) for the wife of a university Rekior (who is ad- 
dressed as Magnifizenz) and Dekaninchen (Kiel) for the wife of a 
Dekan ‘dean.’ 

5.0 The diffusion of regional words is more than a fashion; it is a 
trend. It is a result of the increasing mobility of the population and of 
the mingling of individuals from different regions, which began in the 
army during WW I. But at that time many units were still largely 
recruited from the same area; mixing came about accidentally, by 
military need. The Nazi regime however, in peace and war, de- 
liberately sent administrators and soldiers from the south to the north 
and from the north to the south, including Austria. The war brought 
large-scale evacuations of civilians from big cities and industrial 
centers. Whole schools from northern cities were transplanted to rural 
areas of the south and east. Children spent formative years in totally 
alien dialectal and sociological surroundings. The end of WW II 
brought the tremendous influx of refugees of various classifications 
from the east. 

The linguistic effect of all these movements is a reduction in the 
vitality of dialects and a strengthening of High German, which all 
speakers had in common. All dialects are affected, but those of the 
south, used by a more conservative population, resist more strongly 
than those of the north. The younger age-groups everywhere follow 
the trend toward the colloquial standard more readily than the older, 
who cling to their local dialects and retard the development for a while. 
The Low German dialects are endangered most. The astonishing rate 
at which they are receding tempts the observer to predict their ex- 
tinction. The strenuous efforts of interested circles to preserve and 
revitalize Low German confirm rather than deny the observation. It is 
symptomatic of the effacement of local characteristics that the parade 
for the Karneval (mardi gras) in Cologne featured in 1955 a character 
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called “Der letzte Kélner”—a gross exaggeration to be sure, but one 
not without foundation. The fact that the Karneval or Fasching is no 
longer restricted to Cologne and Munich is in line with this process of 
cultural diffusion. 

5.1 A word in passing about the vocables for ‘dialect’ itself. I 
notice that scholars now usually employ Mundart, not Dialekt. The 
native German term goes back to the seventeenth century, but fought 
an uphill battle against the foreign word until quite recently. In 
general, German scholars have not favored the popular endeavor to 
combat foreign words. They have often looked down upon attempts to 
“cleanse”’ the language as impoverishing it; Eduard Engel, the aggres- 
sive purist, found the worst offenders against his principles among 
scholars, including Germanists. Artificial coinages often make their 
way slowly; the present language is full of Germanizations which were 
at first ridiculed. It is a favorite sport in histories of literature to poke 
fun at abortive coinages tried by the Language Societies of the Baroque 
age, while losing sight of the many successful ones. I have mentioned 
Biirgersteig (3.2), a younger neologism which, though rather pom- 
pously contrived, won out just the same. Another, more subtle, reason 
for the surprising victory of Mundart might be that it turns the atten- 
tion more clearly to the spoken language in which dialectologists 
(Mundartforscher) are primarily interested. (On the other hand 
Linguist is gaining against Sprachwissenschaftler for two reasons: 
shortness and coordination of international terminology.) 

5.21 To illustrate dialect leveling, I give some examples of words 
which have spread beyond their original confined area (like LorbaZ, 
1.1), beginning with a few army terms. In WW [ a colloquial word for 
anything connected with the army (roughly like present American 
‘GI’) was Kommi£. In WW II it was more frequently Barras, a word 
which I had never heard or seen until now. Its Austrian provenience 
is still felt, but it is known and used everywhere.” For a soldier there 


% Wasserzieher, Woher? (1952): “Barras m Kommifbrot, Kommif; vor 1914, 
bayr.?” But the edition of 1930 does not list Barras, nor does Duden 1934 or Sprach- 
Brockhaus 1938. Army bread, for which some people acquired a taste, had a revival of 
popularity in 1955. It was offered in the show windows of Hamburg bakeries, but still 
under the name KommiZbrot. Suspicious souls saw in this fad a recrudescence of the 
military spirit. Actually the protests reveal to what extent the Germans have become 
allergic to militarism. I heard Barras only in the sense of Kommi£, but Stammler con- 
firms that it also means KommiGbrot and that its origin is Bavarian. In Austria a 
fanatic school official, who detested the influx of “‘Prussian’”’ speech elements into his 
homeland, spoke of Nazi-KommiL, perhaps using the northern form to give emphasis 
to his contempt, but demonstrating the interpenetration of dialects just the same by 
using it. 
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was no unified colloquial designation corresponding to GJ during 
WW I; the newspapers said die Feldgrauen, but that was a paper term. 
I heard at that time Landser, but the word was in limited use, mostly 
for soldiers in Saxon regiments. In WW II, however, Landser became 
the universal term, also used in Austria. (Kiipper dates it back to the 
nineteenth century; its ancestry is old: Landsknecht, fifteenth century.) 

The spread of the plural form Léger (with umlaut) from the south 
all over Germany is also traceable to army use: Betriebsstoffliger ‘fuel 
depots,’ Munildger ‘ammunition dumps,’ and many others. There is 
still ample opportunity for using the word in speaking about DP and 
refugee camps. The plural used by inmates and administrators as 
well as by people not connected with the camps is almost exclusively 
Léger; it caught my attention when I heard the plural Lager, which 
did not happen more than once or twice.” 

With regard to the Bavarian subjunctive brduchte, presumably 
formed in analogy to kénnte, wiiGie, etc., I wastold in Kiel that it is now 
known in the north and even used, although—so to speak—in quota- 
tion marks. I heard bréuch?’ used naturally, without quotation marks, 
in Stuttgart by an educated young man who had lived in various 
cities of the north and south, including Munich, but whose standard 
German preserved the Saxon tinge of his original home, Dessau. I 
also found brduchte, corrected into brauchte, in a letter of a Heidelberg 
professor from North Germany. 

An example of the spread of northern words is s/aér ‘stubborn, in- 
flexible, lacking a spirit of enterprise’ (the opposite of wendig). This 
Low German word was familiar to me in my youth in Hamburg, but I 
felt it to be definitely regional. Now I have found it often in other 
parts of Germany. It is listed in prewar dictionaries; but since I heard 
it applied characteristically to conservative natives in the south by 
refugees from the east, I suspect that the latter have much to do with 
its spread. In one case the word was used by a German lady from 
Bohemia; evidently it had wandered far from its Low German cradle 
into her old homeland, unless she had learned it in her new South 
German home (near Forchheim, Oberfranken); in either case the 
distant spread is proved. 

5.22 Food names (apart from new dishes from the east) show the 

% Prewar editions of Duden and Sprach-Brockhaus do not list the new plural. 
Duden 1952 and Sprach-Brockhaus 1953 give Léger only for certain commercial mean- 
ings. The big Mackensen 1952 does not give Lager, but the little Mackensen 1954 has 


both plurals. Ljungerud (Lund, 1955), p. 49, found Lager 71 times in 39 recent au- 
thors, Lager only once; cf. Heffner’s review, Monatshefte, xu1x (1957), 138. 
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regional diffusion nicely. A South German word which has spread to 
the north and about which I inquired frequently is Sauerkraut. To be 
sure, the dialect geography of Kohl and Kraut shows a complicated 
picture* with no simple north-south demarcation, and Sauerkraut 
encroached early on the Kohl tecritory. But in my own experience 
(1900-22), my home town Hamburg said Sauerkohl exclusively, and 
the best reputed brand was Magdeburger Sauerkohl.”" On a visit in 
1935 it struck me as new that Sawerkraut was used also in Hamburg. 
Now Sauerkraut has won out all over Germany, without however 
affecting the use of Kohl, WeiSkohl, and Rotkohl. Only Berlin still says 
Sauerkohi, which documents its isolation linguistically. I encountered 
survivals of Sauerkohl only a few times: once, after two months of 
traveling, on 2 menu at Kreiensen (west of the Harz mountains), and 
once in a conversation in Varel. A young lady from Mecklenburg (for 
which Kretschmer’ still listed Sauwerkohl in 1918) stated that Sauer- 
kraut was general there. (A middle-aged intellectual claimed to have 
said Sauerkraut in Hamburg all his life; but I learned to distrust 
such projections of present usage into the past.) 

In my youth rutabagas were known in Hamburg only as Sieck- 
riiben. I was aware that Central Germany called them Kohiriiben, but 
Kohlrabi (unter der Erde) was new to me when I came to Munich asa 
student. Now I was informed (in Kiel) that Kohirabi is also used in 
North Germany, real kohlrabi being called Oberkohirabi.2® Steckriiben 
however remains the usual northern form. 

Filled doughnuts, in parts of America called Bismarcks, were 
formerly known in Hamburg as Berliner (Pfannkuchen) (in Berlin as 
Pfannkuchen, pancakes being called Eierkuchen); now Central and 
South German Krapfen is also known. The movement of food names 
goes from north to south also: Tomate instead of Paradeis is now 
known in Austria, singled out as a northern import and at present 
attacked in the schools for that reason. The northern Klo6, which 
has long been progressing southward (Kretschmer), has made such 
inroads into Bavaria, in place of the native Knédel, that a scholar in 
Liineburg was led to the grotesque statement: ‘“KléGe treiben in 


% Excellently presented by Paul Kretschmer in Wortgeographie der hochdeutschen 
Umgangssprache (Gottingen, 1918), pp. 565-74. 

27 Strangely enough (in the light of my experience), Kretschmer (p. 570) records 
Magdeburger Sauerkraut, under the heading Sauerkohl. 

%8 P. 572; but cf. his note 3 on p. 569. 

29 Sprach-Brockhaus 1938 adds Oberkohlrabi to a definition of Kohlrabi, but marks 
the meaning ‘rutabaga,’ clarified as Unterkohlrabi, still as dialectal. 
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Bayern verbale Rassenschande” (‘verbal race defilement’; humorous 
allusion to Nazi parlance). On a menu in Hohenschwangau I found 
“Jungschweineriicken mit Klo%.” In the small town of Melk in 
Austria, however, a native waitress who spoke good standard German 
did not understand Klé£e. 

All these examples show that the rigid divisions between regional 
words have begun to be effaced. In the section on pronunciation (6.3) 
we shall find further evidence of leveling. We have seen the same 
process going on in greeting formulas (1.12) and in the question for 
corroboration (nicht wahr? 1.2). The most important aspect of leveling 
is the steady gain, in all areas, of standard German as the common 
denominator of all speakers. The process is to be attributed to the 
mingling of populations, which is unprecedented since the time of the 
Great Migrations. 

5-3 But the process has not gone far enough to wipe out regional 
peculiarities, even in standard German, not to mention the dialects 
themselves. I found Teigwaren only on menus in Karlsruhe; they 
turned out to be the same as Spéizle in southern parlance. (Kretsch- 
mer does not list Teigwaren.) In Switzerland parken is parkieren, 
comparable to the corresponding word in the Scandinavian lan- 
guages; but ‘parking lot’ is Parkplatz, without the suffix, as in Ger- 
many. Twenty years ago s/ationieren was used in the same meaning 
under French influence; it is still known, but recessive. 

The variability of names for hard breakfast rolls continues, al- 
though the leveling process has not bypassed them. Standard Brétchen 
is now used everywhere; Semmel is understood where it is not the local 
term. The Hamburg term Rundstiick is receding in Kiel, where it was 
formerly also used.*° 

An expellee from Troppau (Czechoslovakian Silesia) reported hav- 
ing discovered on his odyssey that the visorless soft beret best known 
as Baskenmiiize (and thus called in Niirnberg) was Pullmankappe in 
Vienna and Radiomiitze in Troppau. 

A few other regional words are definitely new. In Hamburg the 
standard umsteigen ‘transfer’ (in public transportation) has led to a 
new term, dbersieigen. Since streetcar, bus, elevated, and Alster 
steamer lines are under the same semipublic administration, riders 


*® Kretschmer (p. 156) has inaccurate information as iar as Hamburg is con- 
cerned. Rundstiick is the general term for a hard roll, not for the specific kind he de- 
scribes. In Kiel Rundstiick used to be a special kind of soft roll, but later meant a hard 
roll as in Hamburg. 
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may transfer from one to the other; that is called idbersteigen, whereas 
umsteigen means to change cars or boats of the same type. The same 
distinction is made in Kiel for buses and streetcars. 

Berliners, conscious of living on an island within the Russian zone, 
often call themselves Jnsulaner. A song over the West Berlin radio ex- 
pressed the unshakable conviction that the Jnsel will become a Fest- 
land again. In addition, der Insulaner is one of the names for the 
Bunkerberg or Klamottenhiigel made of a pile of bombing debris, beauti- 
fied with grass and trees. A similar accumulation of rubble in Stuttgart 
was piled on top of the Birkenkopf hill, with the expressed ambition 
to raise it to the elevation of Munich (520 m.); it is visible, gleaming 
white, from all over the city. Popular wit has dubbed it Monte Scher- 
bellino. (I have not seen the word written, but assume that the Ital- 
ianizing would stop short of the spelling so as not to impair the pun 
alluding to Scherben, itself humorous in its understatement.) The 
name is a joke, but approaches the character of a local vocable. 

Many more local differentiations in the standard language could be 
enumerated, but the aim of this study is not to give a dialect geog- 
raphy of colloquial German. A few examples were needed to show 
that the leveling process, while significant, has not swept away such 
distinctions. 

The treatment of regional expressions requires a reminder of the 
East German terminology, which gets scant consideration in this 
study because access to the Russian zone was denied to me as an 
American citizen. I am told that young people there use Eastern 
political and economic terms as readily as fable and chair, and that 
they must undergo a process of relearning which amounts to rethinking 
when they flee to the West, even though they are not in sympathy 
with the system from which they escaped. Although many words 
have crossed the Iron Curtain, it is linguistically an alarming reality. 

6.1 Most of my report deals with vocabulary. I add a few ob- 
servations on word formation, in addition to incidental remarks made 
in other contexts (cf. the verb prefixes iiber 4.12, and unter, 2.4). The 
use of the suffix contained in Béackerei seems to be growing. While 
Schuhmacherei is old (it is found in dictionaries), Kdserei (Hamburg) 
and Wursterei (Switzerland) were new to me. A tendency to favor 
shorter words is noticeable. In a North Bavarian newspaper I found 
der Besatzer for Besatzungssoldat. The assembly line in factories, called 
laufendes Band, even in figurative meaning (e.g., intellectual produc- 
tion am laufenden Band), is now often called FlieBband. FlieBendes 
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Wasser, too long for advertising tourist accomodations and often 
abridged fl. W., is frequently replaced by FlieSwasser. For a short in- 
formal note der Schrieb has slowly gained ground in the last few 
decades and is now common." Haltestelle is sometimes shortened to 
der Halt (Rheinuferbahn Bonn-Cologne and Stuttgart). For Endsta- 
tion ‘As far as we go’ I heard substituted Ende (Freiburg). This was 
explained to me as going back to another wartime practice: both 
speakers would end a telephone conversation with Ende to avoid 
wasteful amenities. That does not sound plausible as an explanation 
of a conductor’s shout; I prefer to see in it a parallel to Halt, a favor- 
ing of short words. 

A word formation, new to me but perfectly naturai, is Chefin 
‘female boss.’ I have found it spelled thus; the dictionaries, ortho- 
graphic and otherwise, do not list it. The vowel is short in Germany 
(not in Austria) and would require doubled “f’’; but the foreign spell- 
ing for the initial sound prevents that. I heard the word again and 
again, in Berlin, Salzburg, Bruck an der Mur, Liibeck, and other 
places. 

Another aspect of the striving for brevity is clipping, which is 
less cor~non in German than in English. Ami is a not unfriendly 
abbreviation for Amerikaner. It has pushed out the older French 
loanword Ami, which survived with the meaning ‘friend’ mostly as 
the name of spinsters’ lap dogs and had otherwise degenerated in 
meaning (Kiipper). In Heidelberg, girl friends of American soldiers 
are called Amisen (allusion to Ameisen). It was explained to me in 
Bonn that die Ami means an American cigarette (thus Wasser- 
zieher, p. 10), but Kiipper lists it also as masculine; I did not hear it 
in actual use. Ami-Wasser is chlorinated water (chlorination was 
enforced by the occupation authorities and is unpopular, especially 
when it spoils pure spring water coming directly from the mountains). 

Photo, Foto, probably aided by the English clipped form, competes 
in the spoken and written language with Bild, Aufnahme, and Schnapp- 
schub .” Diapositiv is now always shortened to Dia, quite new to me; 

*! Der Schrieb is not in Sprach-Brockhaus 1938, but it is in Duden 1934 as “volksm., 
meist abschitzig: Brief.” Duden 1952 has changed “‘volksm.” to “umg.,” and Sprach- 
Brockhaus 1953 has added the word as “U veriichtlich: Geschriebenes, Brief.” I found 
it used without derogatory tinge. Another formation, which I have only seen in print, 
is die Schreibe; it seems to be newer. I find it only in the little Mackensen and in Duden 
1952, defined as ““Geschriebenes” without characterization. It has a derogatory tone 
in Henkels (p. 189): “ . . . wenn man solcherlei traurige Schreibe (East Zone political 
writing) noch zum Journalismus zahlen will.’’ 


*"C. W. Ceram, Enge Schlucht und Schwarzer Berg: Enideckung des Hethiter- 
Reiches (Hamburg, 1955) uses das Photo, e.g., on p. 93. 
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in fact, a clerk in Oberammergau knew only Dia, but not the full form 
it stands for. Kombiwagen was mentioned earlier (2.1). Ammunition 
depots, often located in the woods, were called Muni-Ldger during the 
war. Afterwards they were often turned into refugee settlements, but 
the abbreviation for Munition changed: Muna-Siedlungen. Near 
Rosenheim (Bavaria) I heard Limo for Limonade; the new abbrevia- 
tion is said to be common, but I heard it only once and never saw it 
written. Klo for Klosett is old in occasional use; now the word never 
seems to be said in full any more (K/o is listed in dictionaries as early 
as 1938); Kio is also used in compounds: Klopapier. The reason for 
this abbreviation is not convenience but modesty; Kiosett, long re- 
stricted to a single kind of small room, had early ceased to be a 
euphemism. 

Students call the university die Uni; I did not hear the older 
Unita any more. 

Very unusual are two abbreviated street names: Ké in Diisseldorf 
(Kénigsallee), fondly always so called, and Kudamm in Berlin (Kur- 
fiirstendamm), frequent, but more slangish in character and doubtless 
formed with tongue in cheek because of the homophony with Kwh. 

A different type of abbreviation is the contraction Krad (Kraftrad 
‘motor cycle’), from army parlance. It is not widely used, but under- 
stood; I saw it on a traffic sign (Freiburg). 

Again a different type is represented by letter abbreviations, pri- 
marily printed, but not infrequently pronounced with the alphabet 
names of the initials: Lkw (El-ka-we, Lastkraftwagen ‘truck’; colloqui- 
ally also der Laster). Pkw (Personenkrafiwagen) is seen on signs but not 
often said; there are handier words for ‘car.’ The successor of the 
Reichsbank is the BdL (Bank deutscher Linder). OK (English pron.), 
k.o. (German pron.), and f. W. have been mentioned before (3.1, 4.21, 
6.1); the latter is not spoken. SBZ (Sowjetische Besatzungs-Zone) is a 
printed equivalent of die Zone. 

Names of political parties were in the past often given with letter 
abbreviations: SPD, KPD (Soszialdemokratische, Kommunistische 
Partei Deutschlands). The names of the new parties are regularly 
printed by newspapers in this condensed form: CDU (Chrisiliche 
Demokratische Union), FDP (Freie Demokratische Partei), BHE 
(Block der Heimatvertriebenen und Entrechteten). To the German reader 
the initials convey a concept directly; but those not thoroughly 
familiar with the political realignments must laboriously dissolve the 
abbreviations (as the non-American newspaper reader must distill 
GOP into a concept). 
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The Russian zone is full of such abbreviations, which contribute 
to the cleavage between East and West: VEB (Volkseigener Betrieb 
‘state-owned concern’), HO (Handels-Organisation, state-owned store 
selling ration-free goods at high prices), and countless others. 

RIAS (Radio in the American Sector of Berlin) and Uno (UNO, 
United Nations Organization) are pronounced as spelled, as German 
words. Although UNO is originally English (German: Vereinte Na- 
tionen), it does not strike home at once because UN, as now used in 
English, sounds completely different. 

The opposite trend, away from brevity, is observable in formations 
embodying a separate possessive case, such as Weltrat der Kirchen 
‘World Council of Churches,’ which is used along with the more 
orthodox compound Weltkirchenrat. This new style, which runs coun- 
ter to traditional word formation, may be due to English and French 
influence. It triumphs in names of stores, where the still unusual form 
has a ring of pretentiousness: Haus der Mode (instead of Modehaus), 
Parfiimerie der Dame, Salon der Dame (Salon is always a beauty 
parlor or barber shop, unless specified as in Eissalon), Haus der Stoffe 
(frequent; one on Stalinallee, East Berlin), Haus der Siaubsauger, 
Haus der Angestellien (Stuttgart), Schneider der Dame (Wiesbaden). 
Still more pretentious is Das Haus der Stoffe; exceeding all bounds of 
formerly customary designations: Haus des Kindes und der schinen 
Geschenke (Salzburg) and Platz der Opfer des Nationalsozialismus (a 
square in Munich). A slight variation is Dienst am Fu, probably in- 
spired by the former Dienst am Kunden (personal service in depart- 
ment stores), now regularized as Kundendienst. The stately genitive 
combinations have take over the mark of distinction formerly sought 
through French store names. 

A new device for firm names, more in line with traditional word 
formation, is to combine the names of owner and product in a novel 
(and old) fashion: Hut-Seidl (Munich), Schilder-Fischer (Gliickstadt in 
Holstein), Kugelfischer (Hamburg). The most common name for a 
variety store (dime store) is now Kaufhalle (also Kaufhof). Woolworth, 
of course, just displays its red sign. (The name must be difficult for 
Germans who do not know English. I was told they say Wwilli in 
Hamburg.) 

6.2 Innovations in syntax and style are not numerous. Referring 
to nationalities, the Germans say colloquially der Russe, der A merika- 
ner, der Ami: “Dann kam der Russe” (viz., as an invader of eastern 
Germany). This usage was common practice during WW I, but seems 
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to have increased. It is striking to the visitor because the collective 
singular would seem a literary rather than a popular speech feature. 
It is far more common in spoken German than in print. 

Also colloquial is the formula Ohne mich! Soon after the war it was 
used as a slogan in protest against the possibility of a new war and 
later against the remilitarization. It corresponds to the slogan Nie 
wieder Krieg after WW I, but differs in having a personal, individual 
slant. It belongs here because it is still used in extended application 
to quite different everyday situations, with mildly humorous effect 
because it is recognized as an echo of the faded slogan. 

I found the expression in Urlaub fahren, er ist in Urlaub, formerly 
rare, occurring everywhere in speech and print; auf Urlaub was once 
much more common.” The numerals hundert and tausend used to have 
ein before them only in the most formal contexts, in money matters, 
particularly on bank notes, the eim functioning as a numeral rather 
than an article. Now einhundert and eintausend are heard frequently, 
except for vague expressions of the type “Ich habe es dir tausendmal 
gesagt.” This is a facet of the trend toward more precise speech (6.3). 

In the literary language there is a proliferation of constructions 
such as “‘wo immer wir ihn treffen,” instead of “wo wir ihn auch tref- 
fen.* It has long existed in German but was rare. Since the war it is 
frequently found in print and should be charged to English influ- 
ence. I heard bei welcher Wahl immer from an Austrian in a lecture. 
This example and many others which can be found in print show that 
the feature is productive and is growing away from exact imitation of 
English.* 

Another stylistic observation concerns a trend toward terseness in 
signs giving directions to the public. Verboten signs are hardly found 
any longer. The propaganda exploitation during WW I, which intro- 
duced the word into the English vocabulary, became known to the 
Germans, and it hurt. At the same time, officials have become more 
courteous, and the growing informality also has helped to eliminate 
harsh legalistic terms. Thus the notice that dogs are not allowed in a 
store is no longer ‘““Das Mitbringen von Hunden ist bei Strafe verbo- 
ten,” but rather Keine Hunde, bitte (or, less tersely, a picture of two 


% This item is not in the same category as im deutsch, in 1956 (cf. 3.1); no English 
influence is involved. 

* Noted by Wolfgang Jungandreas (Geschichte der deutschen und der englischen 
Sprache (Gottingen, 1947], 0, par. 175) and attributed to English influence. 

% Many such examples can be found in Ceram (see footnote 32). 
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weeping dogs with the legend “Wir diirfen nicht mit hinein”). Other 
terse examples are Hier keine Fahrrider or Fahrrider in den Hof. The 
latter makes use of the directional value of the accusative, as does 
Krider auf den Kiesstreifen (Freiburg). 

6.3 As for pronunciation, there are few changes in individual 
words to report. The most striking is in the word der Kaffee. The north 
always stressed it on the first syllable, distinguishing it from das Café. 
The south stressed the second syllable, and Austria preserved the old 
form das Kaffeehaus with the same stress. Now the foreign stress in 
der Kaffee is also used farther north; I heard it in Heidelberg (reg- 
ularly so), near Kaiserslautern, but also in several places of the far 
north, including Hamburg. This development runs counter to the 
normal trend toward native stress in common foreign words and is 
due to the mingling of populations; it is a setback with little chance of 
survival.” Ladies speak of Organdy, a dress material, as in English; 
but the word has the stress on the second syllable (thus listed in the 
little Mackensen) and full German vowels (i at the end). 

The names of the months Juni and Juli sound much alike in Ger- 
man. The artificial distinction Juno and Julei could occasionally be 
heard in Hamburg in my youth, particularly on the telephone. Julei, 
although spoken with a German initial, was taken over from English, 
which must itself have evolved the unusual stress and pronunciation 
for the sake of clarity. The practice has spread; Judei is beginning to 
be used as an unemphatic pronunciation. I heard it said by a young 
refugee from Saxony who later lived in Heidelberg, in a situation 
where exactness was not essential. I had the impression that she used 
Julei just as habitually as she said zwo. It was first recorded in Duden 
in 1955. 

Apart from these isolated instances, I see a growing tendency to 
pronounce with great distinctness, leaning heavily on the spelling. It 
has increased in situations where clarity is needed: on the telephone, in 
loudspeaker announcements, in the shouts of conductors.” It would 


* Kluge/Gétze 1938 uses the spelling Kaffee also for the neuter. Duden did not 
list das Kaffee in 1934, but had added this spelling by 1952. A footnote takes cog- 
nizance of the foreign stress for der Kaffee, as an alternative pronunciation. The little 
Mackensen omits the neuter in either spelling; the big Mackensen has only das Café. 
I am told that in the early postwar years der Kaffee with German stress meant Mucke- 
fuck; with French stress, real coffee. 

37 As a comparable example in this country, conductors on trains running between 
Chicago and Milwaukee announce the stop at Racine with level stress on the name, 
giving the first vowel the quality it has in the alphabet. Nobody uses this pronunciation 
in ordinary speech, where the French stress on the second syllable is preserved and the 
first vowel is reduced. 
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serve no useful purpose to reproduce the many examples of this kind 
which I collected in all of Germany and Austria. Suffice it to say that 
they concern chiefly the prefix de- (with a full close vowel) and the end- 
ings -e (StraGe with a full close vowel; once in Duisburg with short 4) 
and, most frequently, -en (-dn). I heard overly careful pronunciation 
of -en also from a deliberate speaker on radio Leipzig, East Zone: 
gegebin, habin, even Vereinbarungin. Over a loudspeaker in Schar- 
beutz (on the Baltic near Liibeck) the ending -ig was pronounced 
with k (sich rechtzeitik einstellin), which is very unusual! in the north. 
This was hardly a result of southern influence; it was a spelling pro- 
nunciation, the whole phrase being literate rather than colloquial. 
Somewhat related is the spread of the pronunciation -ungk for the 
suffix -wng, formerly a regionalism restricted to the north, now heard 
from platform speakers everywhere. The north is taken as a model of 
speech even in features not recognized as standard. On the other 
hand, sf- and sp- pronounced as spelled, formerly a characteristic 
feature of the northwest, is, although still common, slowly receding 
before scht- and schp- in spite of the spelling. 

Even in ordinary conversation I noticed a trend toward more 
careful pronunciation than was once customary. Nicht and nicht 
wahr were often pronounced with the terminal / (the polar opposite of 
informal ni? 1.2), which, in Hamburg at least, used to be an infrequent 
affected pronunciation. Shortly after my arrival I met a grade school 
teacher near Hamburg who, whenever he wanted to make a point, 
enunciated very distinctly, even going so far as to pronounce “h” in 
words like sehen. I thought to myself: typical school teacher, who 
carries emphatic classroom speech over into ordinary conversation. 
But I soon found out that the practice was common and not restricted 
to teachers. Many educated people, when stressing a point, use the 
vocal underlining device of slow, overly clear, deliberate, spelling- 
inspired enunciation. Spelling pronunciation, as another evidence of 
the growing strength of the standard language, is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. I even found a professor in Freiburg and two tourist 
guides in Vienna who pronounced double consonants (Anna, Zinn) 
long (they were not Baltic Germans). This, however, is exceptional. 
One of the guides made it his concern to speak very clearly and said 
in an aside to me: “Everybody ought to understand that.” 

Less educated speakers often use this type of enunciation in ordi- 
nary speech without emphasis: Morgdn as a greeting in Hamburg (in- 
stead of Morgng). Often it is a self-conscious pronunciation of standard 
words by speakers who otherwise still speak dialect: Morgdn in 
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Salzburg, Wagdn in Vienna. The old practice is gaining ground with 
the spread of standard speech. I heard the most striking example of 
this kind in Stuttgart. A clerk in a clothing store spoke with a cus- 
tomer in Swabian dialect and pronounced Regen with the open Swab- 
ian vowel in the first syllable, but with -dm in the second—in the 
middle of dialect speech which drops the terminal nm! The observation 
shows both the spreading influence of standard speech and the tend- 
ency toward distinct pronunciation. But I was also aware of clear and 
careful enunciation where no dialect substratum was involved. The 
trend is unmistakable. 

6.4 With regard to spelling, the Greek “‘ph” has now, after long 
hesitation, been given up in common words like Telefon and Foto- 
graf(ie). Mackensen does not even list Telephon any more, and 
Photo only with a cross reference to Foto. The signs in tourist centers 
always read Foto. But the less common compounds (Magnetophon, 
Phonograph, Phonologie; Graphik, Graphologie, Ethnographie, etc.) do 
not follow suit. Frisér, Frisése have won out over Friseur, Friseuse. 
The Nazi practice of capitalizing the adjective deutsch for no reason 
but patriotic fervor (Duden 1934: mit Deutschem Gru) can still be 
found occasionally. In contrast with progressive features of spelling, 
the distinction between J and J is still not universally carried out in 
lettered signs. I saw Jilustrierte frequently; possibly the awkwardness 
of printed J/l- is here a retarding element.** 

In conclusion I mention a few oddities in spelling. Kaufhalle is 
spelled KaufHalle in eye-catching store signs. It amused me that the 
Speisekarte of nearly all restaurants in Germany and Austria is 
headed Speisenkarte or Speisen-Karte, the result of a self-conscious 
striving for accuracy.*® I doubt that many people say Speisenkarie; 
it exists mostly on paper. The similarly artificial Kassa (instead of 
Kasse) marking the cash register or the cashier’s cage has disappeared 
in Germany, but continues its shadow existence in Austria. 

7 An interval of twenty years is a short span in the history of a 
language, but long enough to produce some recognizably new develop- 
ments. Many of these will prove to be temporary, especially the fad 

38 T have been forced into the practice of typing //inois in full in my return address 
when writing to Germany, because //J. comes back as III. 

* I have seen Speisenkarte printed in a running text about travel. The tendency 


exists in English. Some demand Romance Languages Department (would they also say 


modern languages teachers?), although nobody says teethbrush; many similar instances 
can be found. 
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and slang words. Others represent trends, which, like any trends, may 
continue, or may turn out to be abortive experiments and disappear 
again. I have generally confined my discussion to changing words and 
usages which I noticed myself. No doubt there are many other exam- 
ples which did not happen to come to my attention. 


WORD KEY 


Absetzen, sich, 2.4; Abwerbung 2.4; ade, adieu 1.12; Altsparerentschaidigung 
2.4; Amerikaner, der (collective sing.) 6.2; Ami 6.1, 6.2; Amise, Ami-Wasser 
6.1; Amtszeichen 2.2; Angabe, angeben, Angeber 1.4; Angina 2.2; Anhalter 
2.1; Anna 6.3; anstrahlen 2.3; Apparat 2.2; Atom, etc. 2.2; auf den Arm 
nehmen 4.21; auflockern 4.12; auf Wiederhéren, -schauen, -sehen 1.12; 
ausbomben 3.1; ausklammern 4.12; auslasten 4.12; ausschleusen 2.4; 
Automation, etc. 2.2; Autostop 2.1. 


Baby sitter 3.1; Bandaufnahme 2.2; Bandscheibenschaden 2.2; Barras 5.21; 
Baskenmiitze 5.3; bauen (einen Unfall, etc.) 4.21; Baustelle 2.1; BdL 6.1; 
be- (pronunciation) 6.3; Belegschaft 2.4; Besatzer 6.1; bestens 4.12; Best- 
seller 3.1; Betrachter 3.1; BHE 6.1; Bildfunk, -sender 2.2; boom 3.1; Boot: 
im gleichen—, in einem— 3.1; brauchte 5.21; Breitwandfilm 2.2; Brétchen 

5.3; bundeseigen 2.4; Bundesghetto 4.22; Bunkerberg 5.3; Biirgersteig 3.2, 

5.1 


Camping 3.1; CDU 6.1; Ceriseleswasser 3.2; Chefin 6.1; Chemisettle 3.2 


Dekaninchen 4.22; Delikatessen 3.2; desodorieren(d) 3.1; Deutsch 6.4; 
Deutsche Mark 2.4; Dia 6.1; Dienst (am Fuf, etc.) 6.1; doof 4.21; DP 2.4; 
dschi® 1.12; du 1.3; durchschleusen 2.4 


-e, pronunciation of unstressed 6.3; Ebene 4.12; -eigen 2.4, 6.1; Eingliederung 
2.4; einhundert, etc. 6.2; einplanen 2.4; einschleusen 2.4; Einsickerung, 
note 10; Eis 2.3; Eiserner Vorhang 2.4; Eissalon 6.1; -en, pronunciation of 
unstressed 6.3; Ende 6.1; Engpa® 2.4; en guete 1.12; -erei 6.1; Evakuierer, 
Evakuierte 2.4; Experte 3.1 


fahren, Fahrer 2.1; Fahrriader in den Hof 6.2; Fahrschule 2.1; FDP 6.1; 
Feinkost 3.2; Fernkurs 2.4; Fernsehen 2.2; Festival 3.1; FlieSband, -wasser, 
fl. W. 6.1; Fliichtling 2.4; folgendes 4.11; Foto 6.1, 6.4; Fotograf(ie) 6.4; 
Frage 4.11; Freizeichen 2.2; Fremdenheim, -pension 3.2; Frisér, Frisése 6.4; 
Fiihrerschein 2.1; Funktiondr 2.4; Fuiginger, Fu®geher 2.1; Fu®Bweg 3.2 


Gaststitte 3.2; Gehweg 3.2; gell, gelt 1.2; Gepackbriicke 2.1; Gerit 2.2, 2.3; 
Gesundheit 1.12; Ghetto, das goldene 4.22; Gin 3.1; global 3.1; Grand 
Hotel 3.2; Grundumsatz 2.2; griine Welle 2.1; Grii8 dich, Grii8 Gott 1.12; 
Gute Fahrt 1.12; Guten Abend, etc. 1.12 


Haarklemme 2.3; Halbstarke, Halbwiichsige 3.1; Halt 6.1; harte Arbeit 3.1; 
Haus der Mode, der Stoffe, etc. 6.1; Hausangestellte 1.3; Hausanschlu8 
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2.2; heimatlose Auslinder 2.4; Heimatvertriebene 2.4; Helfe Gott 1.12; 
Hennecke-System 2.4; Herzinfarkt 2.2; Hier keine Fahrrider 6.2; Hi-fi 3.1; 
HO 6.1; Hobby 3.1; Hérnchen Eis 2.3; Hubschrauber 2.1; hundert 6.2; 
Hut-Seidl 6.1 


-ig 6.3; ihr 1.3; Jllustrierte 6.4; immer 6.2; in deutsch, in englisch 3.1; in 
etwa 4.12; Infarkt 2.2; in 1956 3.1; Insulaner 5.3; in Urlaub 6.2 


ja? 1.2; Jazz 3.1; Juke box 3.1; Julei 6.3; Juno 6.3 


Kaffee 6.3; Kaffeegedichtnistrank 4.22; kalter Ku8 2.3; Kartoffel-Chips 3.1; 
Kaserei 6.1; Kassa, Kasse 6.4; kastrierte Zigarette 4.22; Kaufhalle, -hof 
6.1; KaufHalle 6.4; Keine Hunde 6.2; Kern, Kernphysik 2.2; Kippe 4.21; 
kircheneigen 2.4; Klammeriifichen 2.1; Klamottenhiigel 5.3; Klimaanlage, 
etc. 2.3; Klo 6.1; Klof 5.22; Knilch 4.21; k.o. 4.21, 6.1; K6 6.1; Kofferradio, 
etc. 2.2; Kohlrabi 5.22; Kombiwagen 2.1, 6.1; Krad 6.1; Krader auf den 
Kiesstreifen 6.2; Krapfen 5.22; Kudamm 6.1; Kugelfischer 6.1; Kugel- 
schreiber 3.1; Kiihlraum, -schrank 2.3; Kundenwerbung 3.2; Kurvenschlem- 
mer 2.1; K.W.-Professur 2.4 


Lager 5.21; Landser 5.21; Lastenausgleich 2.4; Laster 6.1; Lavor 3.2; Limo 
6.1; Linguist 5.1; Lkw 6.1; Lorba® 1.11; Lustmolch 4.21 


Magenfahrplan 4.22; Magnetophon 2.2; Magnifica 4.22; Mahlzeit 1.12; 
Managerkrankheit 2.2; Marktwirtschaft 2.4; Milch-Bar 3.1; Mitbestim- 
mung 2.4; Mitteldeutschland 2.4; Monte Scherbellino 5.3; Moped 2.1; 
Motel 3.1; motorisiert 1.4; Muckefuck 4.21; Muna-Siedlung 6.1; Mundart 
5.1; Muni-Lager 5.21, 6.1 


neckisch 4.21; Negerschweif}, mole 23; nicht, nicht wahr 1.2, 6.3; Norm 2.4 


Obus 1.4; oh la la 3.2; Ohne mich 6.2; OK 3.1, 6.1; Omnibus 2.1; Onkelehe 
4.11; optisch 4.12; Organdy 6.3; organisieren 4.11; ostdeutsch 2.4 


Parfiimerie der Dame 6.1; parkieren 5.3; Parkuhr 2.1; Partisan 3.1; Party 3.1; 
pendeln, Pendler 1.4; Pen-pal 3.1; Pension 3.2; Perron 3.2; Photo 6.1; Pkw 
6.1; Plafond 3.2; Plattenspieler 3.1; Platz der Opfer . . . 6.1; Pomme-Chips 
3.1; popular 3.1; Portemonnaie 3.2; Potage Leopold 3.2; prima 4.11; Pro- 
fessor z. Wv. 2.4; publicity, ete. 3.1; Puffmais 3.1; Pullmankappe 5.3; 
Punkt (der kritische, neurologische) 4.12. 


Radiomiitze 5.3; Rasthaus 2.1; Raum 2.3; reichseigen 2.4; Reisegrammophon, 
etc. 2.2; Reklame 3.2; Republikfliichtige 2.4; Restauration 3.2; RIAS 6.1; 
Roller, Rollerbraut 2.1; Ruf 2.2; Ruhr 3.1; Rundstiick 5.3; Russe, der 
(collective sing.) 6.2; Rutschgefahr 2.1 


Saar 3.1; Sachen 4.21; Sahne 2.3; Salon der Dame 6.1; Satellit 3.1; Sauerkohl, 
-kraut 5.22; SBZ 6.1, mote 13; Schaummatratze 2.3; Schiebedach 2.1; 
Schilder-Fischer 6.1; Schlag 2.3; Schnappschuf 6.1; Schneider der Dame 
6.1; Schreibe, mote 31; Schreibfreund 3.1; Schrieb 6.1; schwarzer Markt 3.1; 
sehen 6.3; Semmel 5.3; Slide 3.1; Slip 3.1; Snack Bar 3.1; Soforthilfe 2.4; 
Sog 4.12; Soll 2.4; Sowjetzone 2.4; sp- 6.3; Speisenkarte 6.4; st- 6.3; 
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Stachanow-System 2.4; Stadtmitte 2.1; stationieren 5.3; steuern 2.1; stur 
5.21; Sturzhelm 2.1; Summerton 2.2; Suppe Leopold 3.2 


Tachometer 2.1; tarnen 4.11; Tauchsieder 2.3; tausend 6.2; Tb(c) 2.2; Teig- 
waren 5.3; Telefon 6.4; Terror 2.4; Tiefktihlkost 2.3; Tomate 5.22; Tonband 
2.2; Traktor 3.1; Treck, trecken, Trecker 2.4; Trecker ‘tractor’ 3.1; Trend 
3.1; Trip 3.1; Trockenschleuder 2.3; Trottoir 3.2; tschii6 1.12; Tiite Eis 2.3 


iiber- 4.12; iibersteigen 5.3; tiberwandern, note 10; Umlegung 2.4; Umsiedler 
2.4; Unfallwagen 2.2; -ung 6.3; Uni 6.1; UNO 6.1; Unterwanderung 2.4 


VEB 6.1; Verschmelzung 2.4; V-Gespriich 2.2; Virgin 3.1; volkseigen 2.4, 6.1; 
vorprellen 4.12 


Wiahrung, etc. 2.4; Warthegau 1.11; Weekend 3.1; Weltrat der Kirchen 6.1; 
weltweit 3.1; wendig 5.21; Werbung 3.2; Wochenend(e) 3.1; wo immer 6.2; 
Wulli 6.1; Wursterei 6.1 


YMCA 3.1 
Zelten 3.1; -zig 4.21; Zinn 6.3; Zone 2.4; Zubringer 2.1; zwo 4.11; z. Wv. 2.4 
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POLAR FORMS OF THE IMAGINATION 
IN GOETHE’S PANDORA 


Goethe’s unfinished drama Pandora was intended to be a Festspiel. 
But unlike other plays of its group, the fragment was not written to 
celebrate a specific occasion. Its characters and plot therefore express 
a wider and deeper meaning, than do those of the typical, merely 
decorative and allegorical, Festspiele. It surpasses them in dramatic 
and lyrical power because Goethe injected into its characters, espe- 
cially Epimetheus and Epimeleia, much of his own heartfelt experience 
and endowed their speech with a quality of genuine poetry not to be 
found in the other plays of this group. Indeed, Pandora occupies in a 
sense an intermediate position between Fesispiel and Bekenntnisdich- 
tung.’ The persons in this drama are more alive than the merely 
allegoric or decorative figures of most other Festspiele. Each of the 
persons possesses a distinct individuality and a characteristic rhythm 
of speech.? However, as Lichtenberger observes: “‘. . . ce qu’il y a dans 
ces figures d’éternel humain, de typique, est si fortement souligné.. . 
que le ‘reste’ individuel perd singuliérement de son importance” 
(p. 380).* Even Epimetheus and Epimeleia, who voice to a certain ex- 
tent Goethe’s own feelings, assume a wider significance which makes 
them more than mere creations of the poet’s need for confession. 
Speaking of the symbolic character of the persons in the drama, 
Lichtenberger refers to the realm of Urphdinomene (p. 380). Like 
other works of the aging Goethe, this poem is shaped by “Bewuftsein” 
and “Bildung.’* In his commentary on Pandora Kunz writes: “Die 
Sprache ist in erster Linie nicht mehr geboren aus der Unmittelbarkeit 
des Erlebens, sondern vor allem bestimmt durch das Element des 
Wissens.’”® And Cassirer observes: “Von allen Werken Goethes scheint 
die ‘Pandora’ am meisten einer abstrakten ‘philosophischen’ Ausle- 


1 The aspect of Bekenninisdichtung is strongly emphasized by Pau] Hankamer, 
Spiel der Michte: Ein Kapitel aus Goethes Leben und Goethes Welt (Tiibingen u. 
Stuttgart, 1948), pp. 195 ff.; also» 1’ »s M. Wolff, Goethe in der Periode der Wahl- 
verwandtschaften (Bern, 1952), pp 40 

2 See Henri Lichtenberger, “Pancdore,” in Goethe: Etudes publiées pour le centenaire 
de sa mort par l’Université de Strasbourg (Paris, 1932), p. 380; Robert Petsch, “Die 
Kunstform von Goethes ‘Pandora,’ ’’ Die Antike, v1 (1930), 15-40. 

+ Cf. Riemer’s report on a conversation with Goethe (4 April 1814): “Goethe sei 
in seiner ‘Natiirlichen Tochter,’ in der ‘Pandora’ ins Generische gegangen.” 

* Friedrich Gundolf, Goethe, 5th ed. (Berlin, 1918), p. 585. 

5 Goethes Werke: Hamburger Ausgabe, v, ed. Josef Kunz (Hamburg, 1952), 53° 
(henceforth: Kunz). 
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gung fihig zu sein und ihrer zum vollen Verstindnis ihres Gehalts und 
Aufbaus zu bediirfen.’”* 

The fact that Pandora was written in 1807-1808, at a time of polit- 
ical crisis for the German nation, has prompted many authors to 
emphasize the play’s political background and social significance.’ 
Cassirer discovered in its symbolism an indication of Goethe’s transi- 
tion from classicism to the Welianschauung and ethical demands of the 
Wanderjahre (p. 21 ff.). Kohlschmidt and Kunz recently discussed 
the philosophy of history which the fragment implies.* 

It was Goethe’s contemporary, Schubarth, who found in this 
drama an epitome of the ideas that Goethe tried to express in his 
major works.* Hankamer speaks of it as conveying the poet’s “Wissen 
von den fiir ihn héchsten Werten der Menschheit” (p. 153). According 
to Grete Schaeder, Pandora is intended to be an “Uberschau iiber 
das Ganze der menschlichen Seelenkrifte.’"® These authors indicate 
the lines along which our interpretation will proceed. 

We shall consider the characters in this drama as symbolic expres- 
sions of Goethe’s insights into basic phenomena (Urphdnomene) of 
human existence, and of his convictions about the ultimate human 
values. More specifically, we shall discuss Prometheus and Epi- 
metheus, Epimeleia and Elpore as symbols of fundamental “‘Zeit- 
formen der Seele.’’" The two sisters represent polar attitudes of the 
human mind toward future events. Elpore clearly betokens hope, 
whereas Epimeleia may be equated with Sorge or care, with the am- 
biguity inherent in these words. In the twentieth scene of Was wir 
bringen (1802) Goethe introduces hope and worry or care as polar 
phenomena of ‘“‘Phantasie.” It seems that he very often uses the 


* Ernst Cassirer, “Goethes Pandora,” in [dee und Gestalt (Berlin, 1921), p. 3. 

7 See J.-F. Angelloz, Goethe (Paris, 1949), p. 252; Arnold Bergstraesser, Goethe’s 
Image of Man and Society (Chicago, 1949), p. 196; Alfred Coehn, “Moria: Eine Be- 
trachtung zu Goethes Pandora,” Goethe: Vierteljahresschrift der Goethe-Ges., 1 (1937), 
5; Kunz, pp. 527 f.; Max Morris, Goethe-Studien, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1902), 1, 284; Robert 
Petsch in Goethes Werke: Festausgabe (Leipzig, 1926), vuit, 500. 

8 Werner Kohlischmidt, ““Goethes ‘Pandora’ und die Tradition,’”’ Archiv. f. Lit. u. 
Volksdichtg., 1 (1949), 5-33 (henceforth: Archiv); Kohlschmidt, “Zur Deutung des 
Schemas zum II. Teil von Goethes ‘Pandora’,” Trivium, vut (1950), 188-204; Kunz, 
pp. 523 ff. 

* Karl Ernst Schubarth, Zur Beurtheilung Goethe’s, 2nd ed. (Breslau, 1820), 1, 161; 
see also Eckermann’s conversation with Goethe on 21 October 1823. 

10 Grete Schaeder, Gott und Welt: Drei Kapitel Goethescher Weltanschauung 
(Hameln, 1947), p. 279- 

41 While Gundolf uses this term only for Epimeleia and Elpore (p. 595), we extend 
it also to Prometheus and his brother. 
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latter term indiscriminately for what modern English usage has come 
to distinguish as imagination on the one hand and fancy on the other. 
Prometheus and Epimetheus embody as quasi-mythical figures polar 
forms of man’s fundamental attitude toward the world. They are 
not only, as generally observed, symbols for the active or contempla- 
tive life, but also, as will be shown, for polar forms of the imagina- 
tion. 

We mean by imagination not only the image-forming, plastic, 
creative power of mental synthesis but also a peculiarly human atti- 
tude behind it toward the spatiotemporal world, especially toward 
time, enabling man to transcend consciously the mere hic et nunc, to 
remember the past and to anticipate the future in one integral con- 
scious present.” Scheler speaks of the “Distanzierung der ‘Umwelt’ 
zur ‘Welt’ (resp. zu einem Symbol der Welt)” of which man is capable 
as distinct from the animals, and Cassirer refers to this peculiarly 
human attitude and its dangers with the following words: “‘. . . man 
does not live in a world of hard facts, or according to his immediate 
needs and desires. He lives rather in the midst of imaginary emotions, 
in hope and fears, in illusion and disillusions, in his phantasies and 
dreams.’”* It is man’s imagination which lifts him above the satisfac- 
tion of merely biological needs and thus furnishes the basis for all his 
higher mental activities and his culture. But it destroys also the 
“Instinktsicherheit” and “Hiille des Unhistorischen” of which Nietz- 
sche speaks in his essay Vom Nutzen und Nachteil der Historie fiir das 
Leben. The emancipation from the ‘“‘Umwelt” and the creation of a 
“symbolic system” (Cassirer) confront man with the problem of the 
adequate representation of reality, of truth and error, and of a 
continua! readjustment to newly discovered and explored aspects of 
his “Welt.” 

The question of Wahn und Wirklichkeit and of the “right” relation 


2 That Goethe was very well aware of the fundamental importance of the imagina- 
tion is shown by a letter written to Maria Paulowna on 31 December 1816, in which 
he criticized Kant for having disregarded the role of “Phantasie.’’ We read there: 
“Die Phantasie ist die vierte Hauptkraft unsers geistigen Wesens, sie suppliert die 
Sinnlichkeit unter der Form des Gediichtnisses, sie legt dem Verstand die Welt-An- 
schauung vor, unter der Form der Erfahrung, sie bildet oder findet Gestalten zu den 
Vernunftideen und belebt also die simtliche Menscheneinheit, welche ohne sie in dde 
Untiichtigkeit versinken miifte.”” This passage shows clearly that Goethe uses the 
term “Phantasie” also in the sense of “imagination.” It is noteworthy that in this 
letter Goethe does not mention the role which Kant ascribes to “‘Einbildungskraft.” 

18 Max Scheler, Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos (Miinchen, 1947), p. 38; 
Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man (New York, 1953), p. 43- 
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between imagination and reality which thus arises plays an important 
role in Pandora. Since we focus our attention on the characters in 
Pandora as typical, polar forms of the imagination and on their relation 
to reality, we shall concentrate on the four figures mentioned above 
and deal with Pandora and Phileros only in passing. 

The drama opens with directions for the stage-setting which indi- 
cate clearly the contrast between the two representatives of the older 
generation, Prometheusand Epimetheus. Thedifferent worlds in which 
they live are shown as manifestations of different characters and of 
possible modes of human existence. These worlds also partially rep- 
resent stages within a dialectical scheme of man’s evolution. This was 
recently pointed out by Meister, who sees in Pandora “das dichterische 
Gleichnis vom Werdegang der menschlichen Kultur.’ The world 
of Prometheus shows more primitive traits than that of Epimetheus. 
His people are warriors and smiths, dwelling in caves, while Epi- 
metheus’ people live in houses and know horticulture. Though indica- 
tions of higher comfort in the shape of “bequemere Wohnungen”’ are 
not entirely lacking, everything in Prometheus’ world is “roh und 
derb” and “ohne alle Symmetrie.” There is no place for pure beauty 
in this workaday world of useful activity. Kunst is appreciated only 
as Kénnen, for example, when Prometheus admires Pandora’s attire 
as the workmanship of Hephaistos (vv. 604 ff.).“ Prometheus’ men 
are “die Niitzenden . . . werktitig, weisekriftig” (vv. 227 and 234). 
In their world there is no place for knowledge, insight, or for wisdom 
as pure, spiritual activity with no view to practical application. 

Prometheus is certainly not lacking in imagination. But it remains 
in close contact with the data of sense experience and serves the ideal 
of a Baconian knowledge which can be used for the construction of 
tools to subjugate nature. Prometheus lives in a “real’’ present which 
is grasped by the collaboration of the intellect with the working hand 
(Dilthey) and defined by operational criteria of truth. His imagina- 
tion is technological, projecting itself into the future to meet the 
exigencies of material existence. Prometheus, as his name indicates, 
represents “forethought.” Far from existing carelessly from moment to 
moment, he castigates the ““Kinderleichtsinn” of men who live “mit 

“4 Richard Meister, “Der Ideengehalt der Dichtung ‘Pandora’ und Goethes Kul- 
turbegriff,” Osterreich. Akad. d. Wiss.: Almanach fiir das Jahr 1949 (Wien, 1950), p. 
* % Citations from Pandora, Tasso, Des Epimenides Erwachen follow Vol. v of Goethes 


Werke: Hamburger Ausgabe those from Faust, Vol. u1 of the same edition; otherwise 
the Weimarer Ausgabe (I= Erste Abteilung) was used. 
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rohem Tasten in den Tag” (vv. 1072 f.). He also recognizes very well 
the value of memory and the “use of the past.” His wish for men is: 
““Méchten sie Vergangnes mehr beherz’gen, / Gegenwirt’ges, formend, 
mehr sich eignen” (vv. 1074 f.). The future as well as the past exist for 
Prometheus only in closest relation to present needs. Time is a con- 
tinuum, ordered and held together by an activity which moves from 
the past into the future. For Prometheus there is no absolutely new 
beginning, an acme in the past, nor does he expect a kairos, an ab- 
solute fulfillment in the future. Although his existence cannot be called 
unhistorical, his concept of time lacks historicity in the narrower sense 
of the word. To use Bergson’s terms, Prometheus knows femps, but 
not durée. For Epimetheus, on the other hand, the “real” present is 
always in danger of being missed and swallowed up by the memory of 
a past acme, the first coming of Pandora, and by a passive hope for a 
kairos, the return of the beloved. Time, although conceived as his- 
toricity and admitting that which qualitatively is absolutely new, 
tends to dissolve into discontinuous moments no longer held together 
by purposeful activity. Thus we have the paradox that Prometheus, 
who seems to live in the present only, grasps time as an integral con- 
tinuum, whereas Epimetheus, who seems to possess true historical 
sense, loses himself in a discontinuous series of mere moments. 
Though Prometheus, unlike his brother, knows of no worry con- 
cerning the past or future, he is certainly not a ““Hans Ohnsorge”’ of 
the kind Goethe mentions in the “Erste Epistel” (v. 92). Schdéll sees 
in Prometheus the symbol of “‘Vorsorge” and “Umsicht.’”* This fore- 
thought for the purpose of Daseinsfiirsorge is free from the character- 
istics which Goethe attributed so often to the negative form of Sorge, 
worry, the outcome of an unbridled phantasy, unchecked by purpose- 
ful activity. Prometheus knows that form of Sorge which Heidegger 
describes as ‘‘das umsichtig verstaindige Besorgen” or as “‘besorgenden 
Umgang.’”” In this trait, in his emphasis on the useful (v. 227) and 
his adherence to the Comtean maxim savoir pour prévoir, Prometheus 
shows a mode of living and thinking which has come to the foreground 
in our industrial age. Brandes called him a prehistoric Krupp.’* This 
witty anachronism is not entirely unjustified. Prometheus, like Faust 


% Adolf Schéll, Goethe in Hauptziigen seines Lebens und Wirkens: Gesammelle Ab- 
handlungen (Berlin, 1882), pp. 427, 442. 


17 Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, 5th ed. (Halle a. d. S., 1941), pp. 56-57, 66 ff., 
352 ff., 406 ff. 

18 Georg Brandes, Goethe, German transl. by E. Holm and E. Stein, 3rd ed. (Ber- 
lin, 1922), p. 454. 
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the colonizer—an analogy which has recently been emphasized by 
Erich Franz!*—seems to anticipate in some ways Spenglerian types 
of twentieth-century enterprise and activism. We must therefore cau- 
tion against a too narrow and literal interpretation of the Promethean 
and Epimethean worlds as symbols of successive stages of culture. 
Prometheus cannot be identified with an historically more primitive 
culture and way of thinking. In many respects he is more “modern” 
than Epimetheus. For Goethe, however, who defended his morphol- 
ogy against mechanistic biology and his Farbenlehre against Newto- 
nian physics, the Baconian type of knowledge, as represented in Pro- 
metheus with his positivist and pragmatist way of thinking, was only 
a subordinate element within a well-integrated culture. The primitive 
traits in the Promethean world indicate, then, that the satisfaction of 
the immediate needs of material existence furnishes only the basis for 
any higher culture. 

Unlike the hero of Goethe’s early unfinished drama, Prometheus 
in this Festspiel no longer represents the totality of man’s creative 
effort and imagination. He is neither the rebel against the gods nor 
the creative artist whom the young Goethe celebrated in him. He is 
now a homo faber*® whose imagination confines itself to the domination 
of the material world. Everything that goes beyond this purpose is 
expressly rejected: 

Euch rettet’ ich, als mein verlorenes Geschlecht 
Bewegtem Rauchgebilde nach, mit trunknem Blick, 
Mit offnem Arm, sich stiirzte, zu erreichen das, 
Was unerreichbar ist und, wir’s erreichbar auch, 
Nicht nutzt noch frommt; ihr aber seid die Niitzenden. 
(vv. 223ff.) 


Prometheus boasts of his one-sidedness: “Des tit’gen Manns Behagen 
sei Parteilichkeit” (v. 218). This narrow and one-sided form of the 
imagination can only be a dialectical moment within a totality and 
contains many negative traits. Such are Prometheus’ lack of any con- 
cern for pure beauty and disinterested truth, his harshness, and his 
disregard for any other values while he pursues his own ends: ‘““Drum 
fat euch wacker . . . Wer falle? stehe? kann ihm wenig Sorge sein” 
(vv. 298 f.). Also negative is his relation to the gods, who have hardly 
any place in the Promethean world of merely human concerns. Pro- 


Erich Franz, Mensch und Damon: Goethes Faust als menschliche Tragédie, 
ironische Weltschau und religiéses Mysteriens piel (Tiibingen, 1953), p. 117. 
*© Karl Viétor, Goethe: Dichtung / Wissenschaft / Weltbild (Bern, 1949), p. 197. 
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metheus worships only power and efficiency. The vain idea of master- 
ing fate by human will and work alone makes him appear almost a 
self-styled redeemer. Far from being a symbol for man and the totality 
of his creative powers, he is a mere homo faber, whose autonomous 
will to power knows of no Goethean Ehrfurcht. 

Schiller describes the stage of human development which succeeds 
to the “Zustand roher Natur” in the twenty-fourth letter of his essay 
Uber die asthetische Erziehung des Menschen. This stage involves an 
unfolding of the imagination and the discovery of beauty. He writes: 
“Auf den Fliigeln der Einbildungskraft verla®t der Mensch die engen 
Schranken der Gegenwart, in welche die blo®e Tierheit sich ein- 
schlieSt. . .. Der naimliche Trieb, der ihn, auf sein Denken und Tun 
angewendet, zur Wahrheit und Moralitait fihren sollte, bringt... 
nichts als ein unbegrenztes Verlangen, als ein absolutes Bediirfnis 
hervor.” In this stage man gives up “die gliickliche Beschrinktheit des 
Tiers,” and loses “iiber dem Streben in die Ferne den Besitz der 


Gegenwart, . . . ohne jedoch in der grenzenlosen Ferne je etwas anders 
als die Gegenwart zu suchen.” While Prometheus cannot be identi- 
fied with the “Zustand roher Natur,” Epimetheus shows many traits 
of the second stage of human development as described by Schiller. 
Goethe may have thought of Schiller’s essay. But evidence to support 


this conjecture is not available. 

“Phantasie” is, according to Staiger, “das leitende Vermégen des 
Epimetheus.’™ True imagination tries to grasp the enduring elements 
of reality, whereas its secondary form perceives only its own creations 
(Staiger, p. 71). Prometheus’ imagination tends to become atrophied; 
it is too one-sided to represent the totality of the world and of human 
existence. In Epimetheus, on the other hand, the imagination grows 
hypertrophic; it degenerates continually into phantasy. Epimetheus is 
always in danger of falling prey to introversion and its concomitants, 
delusion and illusion, and of losing touch with reality. The problem 
of Wahn und Wirklichkeit arises. 

Epimetheus fears the reality of daylight: “Des Hahnes Krahen 
fiirchtend, wie des Morgensterns / Voreilig Blinken. Besser blieb’ 
es immer Nacht!” (vv. 24 f.). He prefers night because it obliterates 
the traces of a too strong present (v. 6). At night all distinct shapes 


| Sdmiliche Werke: Sthular-Ausgabe (Stuttgart, Berlin, n. d.), x, 95 f. 
“ Emil Staiger, Die Zeit als Einbildwngskraft des Dichters (Ziirich u. Leipzig, 
1939), P- 106. 
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disappear in favor of imaginary possibilities. But even then his anx- 
ious search for the ideal, for Pandora, remains without result: 
Miihend versenkt angstlich der Sinn 


Sich in die Nacht, suchet umsonst 
Nach der Gestalt. (vv. 789 ff.) 


His predilection for night is a romantic trait.¥ Like Werther and his 
followers René, Obermann, etc.,* Epimetheus coddles his own imagi- 
nation and cultivates his sadness: “Trostlos zu sein, ist Liebenden der 
schénste Trost” (v. 784). Present reality escapes him forever: 
Pfliickend geh’ ich und verliere 
Das Gepfliickte. Schnell entschwindet’s. 


Rose, brech’ ich deine Schine, 
Lilie, du bist schon dahin! (vv. 151 ff.) 


Staiger finds in this attitude toward reality the essential trait of the 
“reiSende Zeit,” characteristic of Romanticism (p. 106). Epimetheus 
loses his foothold on earth and becomes a victim of the romantic 
“malady of the infinite.” Insecurely he wavers between heaven and 
earth. The cause for his dissatisfaction with the earth in its present 
state is Pandora: “Sie zog mich zur Erd’ ab, zum Himmel hinan” 
(v. 660). 

Epimetheus’ thoughts center on Pandora’s first advent on earth 
and his brief happiness with her, which was the acme of his life. He 
lives in the memory of it and in the hopeful longing for her return. 
Over the concern with an irrevocable past and that which might have 
been, he loses contact with present reality and forfeits happiness. Pro- 
metheus asks him: 

Ist’s wohl ein Gliick zu nennen, was in Gegenwart 
AusschlieBend wegweist alles, was ergétzlich lockt, 
Abwesend aber, jeden Trost verneinend, qualt? 

(vv. 781 ff.) 


The “Gliick” to which Prometheus refers is Pandora’s first coming to 
earth. In vain Epimetheus tries to recover the past: “Eitles Miihn, / 
Sich zu vergegenwart’gen Ferngeschiedenes, / Unwiederherstell- 
bares!” (vv. 786 ff). Memory is for him a “géttliches Vermégen”’ (v. 
597). But it is not the memory which Prometheus recognizes as valua- 


% See Rudolf Bach, Deutsche Romantik: Ein geistesgeschichtlicher Umri (Hamburg, 
1948), pp. 143 ff. 
* H. M. Wolff (cf. n. 1) emphasizes the parallel to Werther (pp. 127, 140). 
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ble. Nor is it the productive memory which Goethe attributed to 
Epimeleia in his “Schema fiir Fortsetzung der ‘Pandora.’ ” There he 
writes: ‘““Vergangnes in ein Bild verwandeln.” Unable to transmute 
his past experience and the subjective creations of his phantasy into 
objective images and symbols, Epimetheus does not attain the level 
of artistic creation. He possesses the inactive form of memory against 
which Goethe protested after a concert given by the Polish pianist 
Szymanowska, and lacks the genuine, productive ““Sehnsucht” which 
Goethe then demanded.” His form of memory, completely divorced 
from activity, exemplified Nietzsche’s statement in Vom Nutzen und 
Nachteil der Historie: “. . . es gibt einen Grad von Schlaflosigkeit, von 
Wiederkiuen, von historischem Sinne, bei dem das Lebendige zu 
Schaden kommt und zuletzt zu Grunde geht.” 

While Prometheus represents “forethought,” restlessly projecting 
itself into the future, Epimetheus symbolizes “afterthought.” His 
perpetual concern with an irrevocable past involves an ever renewed 
experience of Entbehren and Verséumnis. Epimetheus worries in- 
cessantly about the past and about that which might have been. He 
fears the future with its negative possibilities, always threatening 
man’s existence. His attitude is described by Faust in his first en- 
counter with worry: ‘Du bebst vor allem, was nicht trifft, / Und was 
du nie verlierst, das muft du stets beweinen” (Faust, vv. 650 f.). 
The preoccupation with what might have been and the anticipation 
of all kinds of future evils rob Epimetheus of the power to make deci- 
sions. Although he anticipates disaster for Phileros (v. 70), he does 
nothing to prevent it. He is a dreamer and worrier and knows that his 
very name points to the harmful disposition (“Unheil”) bestowed on 
him by the gods: 

Denn Epimetheus nannten mich die Zeugenden, 
Vergangnem nachzusinnen, Raschgeschehenes 


Zuriickzufiihren, miihsamen Gedankenspiels, 
Zum triiben Reich gestaltenmischender Méglichkeit. 


(vv. 9-12) 
The “triibe Reich gestaltenmischender Méglichkeit” is the realm of 
Sorge. We are reminded of the words of Care (Worry) in Faust IT: 
“Ewiges Diistre steigt herunter, / Sonne geht nicht auf noch unter” 
(vv.. 11,455 f.). In one of the “Zahme Xenien”’ the friibe Farbe gray 
(‘“‘Spinneweben-Grau’’) characterizes the world of worry in contrast 
to the “klare Welt” (WA / I, m1, 352; vv. 1615 ff.). Epimetheus does not 


% See Goethe’s conversation with Chancellor Miiller of 4 Nov. 1823. 
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live in the clear world of real things. His imagination is haunted by 
all kinds of possible, often merely imaginary evils. Without any actual 
reasons he falls prey to a tormenting unrest, which is another char- 
acteristic of worry. 

Sorge, on the one hand closely linked to fear and anxiety, especially 
in situations of imminent or actual danger, occurs also as a mental dis- 
position to worry, Sorglichkeii, in connection with doubt, hesitation, 
and scruples (Bedenken).* The latter characterize Epimetheus’ 
attitude towards reality. Prometheus calls him: “Nachtwandler, 
Sorgenvoller, Schwerbedenklicher” (v. 314). Indeed, Epimetheus is the 
prototype of Sorglichkeit. The disposition to worry appears in him 
much stronger than in Epimeleia, who is mostly interpreted as the 
symbol of Sorge. In the twentieth scene of Was wir bringen Goethe 
represents worry and hope as polar forms of phantasy. Imagination, 
severed from reality and action, degenerates into an unfettered, subjec- 
tive play with its own creations which we call phantasy. Worry and 
the disposition to it, the subjective aspect of Sorge, are preoccupied 
with mainly imaginary evils; hope in its illusory form creates an 
imaginary world of fulfilled wishes. 

The preponderance of unbridled imagination caused young Epi- 
metheus, “ungeduldig in das Leben hingewandt,” to seize “unbedacht- 
sam Gegenwirtiges,”’ only to become a victim of ‘‘neuer Sorge neubela- 
stende Qual” (vv. 14 ff.). Cut off from reality, he is swayed by his 
continually changing moods: “Von Fiille zum Entbehren, von Ent- 
ziicken zu Verdru®” (v. 19). Like Faust, he vacillates between depres- 
sion and elation: “Verzweiflung floh vor wonniglichem Gaukelwahn”’ 
(v. 20; cf. Faust, vv. 640 ff.). “Verzweiflung,” the radical form of 
Zweifel, is closely allied with Sorge, while the ‘“‘Gaukelwahn” refers 
to the illusory form of hope which Goethe thought to be on one level 
with fear and worry. Epimetheus wavers between an optimistic and a 
pessimistic misreading of reality. Hope, however, is with him only a 
temporary anodyne against his basic disposition to worry. 

Epimetheus’ frame of mind is akin to that of Werther and Tasso. 
The similarity between Tasso and Epimetheus has been pointed 
out by several authors.*’ Both share the preponderance of the imagi- 

% Examples from Goethe’s writings are given in my book Erscheinungsformen der 
Sorge bei Goethe, Beitriige zur deutschen Philologie, m (Giefen, 1954), 160 f. 

27 See Wilhelm Scherer, “Studien iiber Goethe: Goethe’s Pandora,” Dt. Rdsch., 
x1x (1879), 66; Cassirer, Idee und Gestalt, p. 13; Eduard Castle, “Pandora: Ein Fest- 


spiel von Goethe,” in In Goethes Geist: Vorirdge und Aufsdtze (Wien u. Leipzig, 1926), 
p. 323 f.; Kunz, p. 525. 
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nation, the enthusiasm for beauty, and the ideal of a state of human 
perfection which they place in the past and miss in the present world. 
Both reject a world of specialized, autonomous fields of human activ- 
ity and retain the demand and longing for the unity and reconcilia- 
tion of all discordant elements in a complex stage of human existence. 
They reach heights and depths unattainable for Prometheus and 
Antonio. The power of the imagination in Epimetheus and Tasso 
constitutes, however, their strength as well as their weakness. Adolf 
Metz and Miss Wilkinson have emphasized that Tasso’s poetic 
achievement and human weakness proceed from the power of his 
imagination and phantasy.”* The “Disproportion des Talents mit dem 
Leben,” in which Goethe saw “den eigentlichen Sinn” of Tasso, lies, 
as E. L. Stahl points out, “‘within the mind of the poet himself.’”* An 
unchecked imagination makes both Tasso and Epimetheus lose con- 
tact with the world around them. They fall prey to illusion, delusion, 
and their own changing moods. Hypochondria and worry render them 
incapable of transforming reality according to the demands of their 
productive imagination. 

There is, however, an important difference between Epimetheus 
and Tasso. The latter, who possesses the productive imagination of a 
real poet, creates works of art which can influence other people. He is 
more than a “Nachtwandler, Sorgenvoller, Schwerbedenklicher.” An 
unfettered imagination and the disposition to worry and hypochondria 
which he shares with Epimetheus pertain to Tasso as a private person 
only, while as a poet he lifts himself above them: “Und wenn der 
Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt, / Gab mir ein Gott zu sagen, wie 
ich leide” (Tasso, vv. 3432 f.). Epimetheus, too, is eloquent in the 
articulation of his plight, but all that he says bears the merely per- 
sonal, confessional stamp of Tasso’s monologues. Miss Wilkinson 
distinguishes these in which Tasso’s ‘phantasy works on the material 
of [his] real life,” from the passages in which Tasso the poet creates 
images which enter into the life of other things. Only these passages 
reveal the “shaping spirit’”’ of Tasso’s imagination (pp. 113. f). If we 
apply this ingenious distinction to Epimetheus, it is obvious that he 
never rises above voicing his personal distress. The state of man’s 

8 Adolf Metz, “Die Tragédie in Goethes Tasso,”’ PreuL. Jbb., cxxi (1905), 297; 


E. M. Wilkinson, ‘Goethe’s Tasso: The tragedy of a creative artist,” Publ. English 
Goethe Soc., N. S., xv (1946), 127. 

* FE. L. Stahl, ““Tasso’s Tragedy and Salvation,” in German Studies Presented to 
Leonard Ashley Willoughby (Oxford, 1952), p. 195. Goethe’s words are reported by 
Caroline Herder in a letter (March, 1789) to her husband. 
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original perfection, present in Tasso’s mind as a re-creation of the 
Golden Age, remains with Epimetheus a mere remembrance of an 
irrevocable past. In contrast to the “realist” Prometheus, Epimetheus 
represents a potentially poetic mind and mode of experience. His 
tragedy, like Werther’s, consists partly in the fact that he possesses 
potentially the imagination of an artist, without ever being able to 
cure the malady of his soul by creating an objective work of art and 
thus to come to terms with himself and the world.*® Epimetheus may 
well be the “Ansatzpunkt fiir die Bekenntnisnot des erschiitterten 
Dichters” (Hankamer, p. 47). This would explain the note of heart- 
felt poetry in all that Epimetheus says, but it does not make him a 
poet, as Strehlke and Hankamer maintain.” 

Many critics have referred to the parallel between Antonio/Tasso 
on the one hand and Prometheus/Epimetheus on the other. The fact 
that the former are enemies because nature did not make one person 
of them (Tasso, vv. 1705 f.) implies that they are only halves of a com- 
plete personality. The latter is also true of the two brothers in Pan- 
dora. The polarity between active and contemplative life and their 
corresponding forms of the imagination, involving a conflict of real 
persons in Tasso, appears in Prometheus and Epimetheus as ges/eigert, 
raised to mythical proportions. The two brothers symbolize one-sided, 
complementary modes of human imagination and existence. Kunz 
finds in them, as in Tasso and Antonio, the alienation of Sinn and 
Tat (p. 526) which Jarno characterizes as follows: “Der Sinn erweitert, 
aber lihmt; die Tat belebt, aber beschrinkt” (Lehrjahre, Book VIII, 
Ch. v.). Prometheus represents Tat, extroverted and unworried activ- 
ity, zest for life, and self-reliance. Epimetheus symbolizes Sinn, intro- 
verted and passive contemplation, and weakened vitality. The 
paralyzing effect of Sinn aligns it with worry. Epimetheus personifies 
doubt, self-distrust, and Sorglichkeit. Promethean Tat and its cor- 
responding form of imagination, with their inherent narrowness and 
proud self-sufficiency, are incapable of further growth. Prometheus 
stands grudgingly aside when Pandora returns to inaugurate a new 
age. 

Comparing Pandora with Tasso, we find that Goethe’s sympathy 


* See Petsch, Die Antike, v1, 22; Meister, p. 366; Castle, p. 324; Staiger, p. 106; 
Wilhelm Emrich, in his Die Symbolik von Faust II: Sinn und Vorformen (Berlin, 1943), 
refers to Pandora, vv. 802 ff. (p. 129). 

*! Strehlke, Goethe’s Werke, Hempel ed. (n. d.), x, 324; Hankamer, Spiel der 
Machte, p. 198 f. 
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has shifted to the side of Sinn. Epimetheus’ pre-eminence over Pro- 
metheus may arise partly from the fact that he voices “das schmerz- 
liche Gefiihl der Entbehrung” (Tag- und Jahreshefte, 1807) which 
Goethe knew only too well. But there are other reasons. In Tasso we 
seem to deal with a polarity on the same level. Prometheus and 
Epimetheus symbolize dialectical moments within an unfolding total- 
ity of culture. As was shown before, Epimetheus cannot be identified 
with a historically later stage of evolution. But he represents a higher 
moment within an ideal concept of culture because his type of imagi- 
nation furnishes the basis for more advanced cultural achievements. 
We deal here, as in Goethean morphology, with ideal types rather than 
with stages of evolution in time. The Epimethean type of imagina- 
tion offers promise of growth despite its negative features. Toward the 
end of Pandora, Epimetheus prepares to save Epimeleia by taking up 
arms against the intruders (vv. 875 ff.). Inactive worry is supplanted 
by active care for other people. According to the “Schema fiir Fort- 
setzung der ‘Pandora,’ ” Epimetheus was to be rejuvenated and re- 
united with Pandora. His new abode was to be with the gods, as a 
reward for enduring faithfulnesss and suffering in pious renunciation.” 
He can be rejuvenated because Goethe sees in Sinn a necessary con- 
dition for any higher form of human existence. Epimetheus is pious 
and open to spiritual values. He clings steadfastly to hope, which, 
although illusory at times, is closely linked to faith and charity (love). 

The daughters of Epimetheus and Pandora are Epimeleia, usually 
interpreted as worry (Sorge), and Elpore (hope). This is not, as Diint- 
zer thought, without deeper significance.* As was pointed out above, 
Goethe sees in worry and hope polar phenomena of phantasy (imagi- 
nation). There is, then, a parallel to the polarity existing between 
Prometheus and his brother. We agree with Gundolf’s reference to 
Epimeleia and Elpore as “Zeitformen der Seele” (p. 595), but dis- 
agree when he speaks of them as “die beiden verselbstindigten 
Ausstrahlungen der Macht welche sich in Pandora offenbart” (p. 
593). They are daughters of both Pandora and Epimetheus, showing 
traits of both parents, though in varying degrees.” Scherer stated cor- 
rectly “da Hoffnung und Sorge aus dem phantastischen Geschlechte 

® See Arnold Bergstraesser, “Mensch und Staat im Wirken Goethes / Pandora,” 
Corona, v1 (1936), 117. 

% Heinrich Diintzer, Goethe’s Prometheus und Pandora, Neue Ausgabe (Leipzig, 
1854), PP- 73, 112. 


* This fact is not sufficiently emphasized by Paul Stécklein, Wege sum spdten 
Goethe (Hamburg, 1949), p. 70. 
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des Ideals und des nach dem Ideal Sehnsiichtigen stammen, daf 
Elpore und Epimeleia die Téchter der Pandora und des Epimetheus 
sind.” As “‘Zeitformen der Seele,” the two daughters stand closer 
to Epimetheus than to the demigoddess Pandora. 

Gundolf’s above-cited assertion implies a faulty interpretation of 
Pandora. He describes her as ‘‘die Phantasie, die Illusion kraft welcher 
der Mensch Bilder sieht, sucht und flieht, kraft welcher er in Ver- 
gangenheit und Zukunft lebt, Ideale und Phantome, Hoffnungen und 
Befiirchtungen, Ahnungen und Erinnerungen hat” (p. 593). This de- 
scription applies to Epimetheus rather than Pandora, whose role in 
the play refutes such an interpretation. When Pandora comes to earth 
for the first time, she brings love and beauty to mankind. These gifts 
have nothing to do with illusory phantasy, nor are they negative or 
ambiguous, as in Hesiod’s version of the myth.* To be sure, her gifts 
are in the beginning only a token and promise of future possession. 
But they are not deceptive. Pandora’s return, another feature not to 
be found in Hesiod, has always been interpreted as a symbol of rec- 
onciliation after an epoch of alienation. Referring to her return, 
Goethe wrote in the “Schema”: “Schénheit. Ruhe, Frémmigkeit, 
Sabbat. Moria.” The alienation between Sinn and Tat is overcome by 
Pandora, who represents the synthesis which Jarno-Montan demands: 
“Denken und Tun, Tun und Denken, das ist die Summe aller Weis- 
heit”’ (Wanderjahre, Book II, Ch. x). She epitomizes the ““Tendenz 
...auf die Verséhnung der Gegensitze,” in which the Hegelian 
Rosenkranz found the meaning of this Festspiel.*” According to Kunz 
and Lichtenberger, who refer to the speculations of Joachim de Floris 
and the Romantics about the triadic rhythm of history, Pandora 
symbolizes the eschatological third stage, or, as Lichtenberger puts 
it, the origin and crown of culture.** Many critics see in Pandora a 
symbol of perfection, of ideal beauty; others regard her as the bearer of 
the ideals and lasting values of mankind, or as a mediatress between 
the gods and man, the infinite and the finite. No matter how diverse 
these interpretations seem to be, they all find in Pandora a symbol 
of synthesis. Her legacy to mankind may include the divine gift of 


% Di. Rdsch., x1x, 68. 

% See Kohlischmidt’s “Goethes ‘Pandora’ und die Tradition” (cf. n. 8 above); also 
Kunz, pp. 522 ff. 

37 Karl Rosenkranz, Géthe und seine Werke, 2nd ed. (Kénigsberg, 1856), p. 168; 
Rosenkranz calls Pandora “die denkende Tat oder der titige Gedanke”’ (p. 172); Diint- 
zer rejects this view (p. 113). 

* Kunz, pp. 524 ff.; Lichtenberger, p. 374. 
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“right imagination,” which is neither atrophied nor hypertrophic, 
but she cannot be identified with the merely human and partly nega- 
tive aspects of the imagination which Gundolf mentions. In his words 
she is, rather, “die urspriinglich zeitlose bilderschaffende Macht” (p. 
593): 

Epimeleia and Elpore are Goethean Spiegelungen and Sleigerungen 
of the polarity manifested in Epimetheus and Prometheus. The con- 
trast between the latter reappears in Epimeleia and Elpore, but now 
gesteigert. The Steigerung reveals Pandora’s bequest to her daughters. 
The result is not an intensification of the contrast, but rather its miti- 
gation in that it is raised to a higher level. The young generation 
approaches the level of synthesis and is ready for Pandora’s return. 

Of the two daughters, Epimeleia stands closer to her father. She 
stays with him while Elpore is taken away. Her mental disposition is 
similar to that of Epimetheus, whom Prometheus calls ‘“‘Sorgenvoller, 
Schwerbedenklicher” (v. 314). Epimeleia is “die Sinnende” (v. 573); 
already as an infant she was “liebebediirftig, hilfsbediirftig, tiefen 
Blicks” (v. 715) and showed “friihzeit’gen Ernst” (v. 718). Even later 
Epimetheus refers to Epimeleia as one “Die nun bediirftig meiner 
Vatersorge wird, / Von Liebesjammer unertriglich aufgequilt” (v. 
743 f.). Her profound, precocious seriousness and her too tender, pen- 
sive disposition which takes nothing lightly cause concern (Sorg) for 
her in others. Like Egmont and Faust, she is subject to attacks of 
worry (“‘Sorge’’) in moments of weakness. When she lives through 
the crisis of her love for Phileros, she says of herself: “‘Sorge trigt sie 
leider um sich selbst nun, / Und zur Sorge schleicht sich ein die 
Reue” (vv. 560 f.). As so often in Goethe’s experience and works, 
worry is closely linked to conscience and to a feeling of guilt and re- 
morse.*® They all share an element of unrest and disturb the mental 
equilibrium. Epimeleia’s ‘“‘Sorge” and “‘Reue” show that she has be- 
come completely uncertain about herself (Stécklein, p. 89). In the 
eyes of common sense judgment, she has hardly incurred any guilt. 
And yet she says: “Jene Schuld ragt!’’ (v. 860). Her over-tender con- 
science, reminding us of Lenardo in the Wanderjahre, produces self- 
reproach and gnawing worry. The latter is more than just a conse- 
quence of her thwarted love for Phileros, Epimeleia has inherited from 
her father a basic disposition to worry. Like him, she is preoccupied 
with an irrevocable past, falls prey to despair, and suffers from the 


%® See Stécklein, Wege sum spiten Goethe, pp. 88 ff., and my Erscheinungsformen der 
Sorge bei Goethe, Chapter iii. 
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discrepancy between a realm of imagined possibilities and the world 
of finite realities: ‘Ach! warum, ihr Gétter, ist unendlich / Alles, alles, 
endlich unser Gliick nur!” (vv. 498 f.). 

She overcomes, however, the dangers arising from her inherited 
disposition. “‘Reue” and “Sorge” undergo a progressive meta- 
morphosis (Steigerung). Comparing Epimeleia’s elegies with those of 
Epimetheus, we find in hers much more of the “shaping spirit” of the 
productive imagination (Wilkinson). They are crowded with images 
which enter into the life of things, transcending the expression of 
merely subjective emotion. Epimeleia thus shows from the very be- 
ginning the creative imagination of the poet, and we are prepared 
for her role in the planned continuation of the drama. Referring to 
Epimeleia, Goethe writes in the “Schema”: “‘Vergangnes in ein Bild 
verwandeln. Poetische Reue, Gerechtigkeit.”” The “poetische Reue” 
is no longer a paralyzing remorse, helping no one and leading to 
destructive introspection, which Goethe abhorred just as much as did 
Spinoza. Remorse is now raised to the plane of productive imagina- 
tion. Epimetheus lacks, as we have seen, the power “‘Vergangnes in ein 
Bild zu verwandeln,” if “Bild” denotes an objective, artistic symbol. 
While his remorse remains entirely self-centered and unproductive, 
Epimeleia’s “‘poetische Reue’’ is able to do justice (“‘Gerechtigkeit’’) 
to the world around her, to see things as they are, and to free the mind 
from the burden of an experience neither understood nor overcome. 
To her Goethe ascribes prophecy (‘“‘Weissagung’’), directed toward a 
new way of living, and the interpretation (“‘Auslegung”’) of the “Kyp- 
sele.”” Her inwardness, tender conscience, and remorse, formerly the 
concomitants of subjective worry, become subservient to pure, 
spiritual activity. 

A similar Steigerung can also be observed in Sorge, which pertains 
to Epimeleia in the twofold sense of the word. Petsch calls her “‘die 
zirtlich Sorgende, aber auch sorgenvoll iiber Unvermeidlichem sich 
Zergriibelnde.’’*° She evinces care for other people (Firsorge) through- 
out the play. As an infant, she is “Bewegt von Mitgefiihlen, staunend, 
unbewuBt” (v. 740). Speaking of her ‘“‘zartbesorgten Sinn” (v. 742), 
Epimetheus refers also to her solicitude for him (see vv. 558 f.). When 
Epimeleia rushes away, driven by “Lieb’ und Reu’,”’ to follow Phileros 


into death, she thinks only of the welfare of other people (vv. 833 
ff.). 


 Festausgabe, vit, 506. 
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The double aspect of Epimeleia’s Sorge corresponds to her two- 
fold heritage. She shares with her father the disposition to worry. 
In exercising Fiirsorge, she goes beyond him and approaches her 
mother, Pandora, the “Allgiver.” Any interpretation which neglects 
this double aspect of Sorge is one-sided. Epimeleia is more than a 
symbol of mere ‘“‘Sorge” or “‘souci.” Her disposition to worry and her 
care for other people cannot be compared with the ‘“Lebensmacht 
Sorge”’ confronting the dying Faust.” Biichner pointed out that Epi- 
meleia’s very name signifies ‘‘Sorge fiir etwas,” and not just “Sorge,” 
for which merimna would have been more appropriate.” Many critics 
have seen in Epimeleia a symbol of Fiirsorge. 

Kohlschmidt and Wolff have recently raised objections against 
interpreting Epimeleia as either Sorge or Fiirsorge. She is, of course, 
first of all a living person, a young girl of serious and deep feelings, full 
of tender solicitude for her father, the victim of a misunderstanding 
in her love and thereby plunged into remorse and despair. But she 
must be considered in connection with the other characters in Pan- 
dora, especially with her sister Elpore, whose symbolical significance 
cannot be denied. Even Kohlschmidt admits that her disposition 
might easily subject her to the domination of worry or care. The 
relationship between Epimetheus and Epimeleia goes deeper than the 
sharing of a common prefix, to which Kohlschmidt seems to restrict 
their kinship (Archiv, pp. 15 f.). Epimeleia shares with her father a 


*! See for example: Diintzer, p. 72 and note; Scherer, Dt. Rdsch., x1x, 59; Castle, 
p. 328; Eugen Kiihnemann in his Goethe (Leipzig, 1930) goes furthest in the superficial 
equalization with the “Sorge” that visits Faust (m, 69, 71, 73). See also Gundolf, p. 
593; Hankamer, p. 156; Viétor, Goethe, p. 196; Lichtenberger (p. 372) and Angelloz 
(Goethe, p. 251) interpret Epimeleia as “‘souci.” 

® See Kohlschmidt, Archiv, p. 15. 

* Wilhelm Biichner, “Uber Goethes Pandora,” Zs. f. d. dt. Unierr., vat (1893), 
365; Diintzer discusses the possibility of choosing either Phrontis or Merimna as a 
personification of Sorge (p. 72, n. 3). 

“ See for example: R. M. Meyer, Goethe, 3rd ed. (Berlin, 1905), 11, 556; Bielschow- 
sky, Goethe, 31st ed. (Miinchen, 1917), 1, 300 (Epimetheus learns perhaps from Epi- 
meleia “aus seinem Selbst herauszugehen’”’); Kurt May in Gedenkausgabe, v1 (Ziirich, 
1954), 1204; Ulrich v. Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, ‘““Goethes Pandora,’”’ Goethe-Jb., x1x 
(1898), Anhang, p. 7; Konrad Burdach in “Faust und die Sorge,” quotes Wilamowitz 
with approval (DVjs., 1 [1923], 60). 

 Kohlischmidt, Archiv, 15-16; Wolff, p. 125, 131. Clemens Heselhaus in his 
“Prometheus und Pandora: Zu Goethes Metamorphose-Dichtungen”’ in Festschrift fiir 
Jost Trier zu seinem 60. Geburtstag (Meisenheim, 1954) agrees with Kohlschmidt’s in- 
terpretation of Epimeleia (p. 247 and n. 91). Heselhaus, whose work became known to 
me as I wrote these footnotes, also ascribes to Epimetheus a poetic creativity which 
I cannot find in him (pp. 251 f.). 
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basic predisposition to Sinnen and Sorgen, which is revealed in her 
actions. The positive nuance of remorse, which Kohlschmidt ascribes 
to her (p. 16), was to become manifest only in the planned continua- 
tion of Pandora. Kunz describes the difference between Epimeleia and 
Epimetheus as follows: “‘Epimeleia, das ist jene der Wirklichkeit zuge- 
wandte Sorge, die in der wirklichkeitsentfremdeten Sehnsucht des 
Epimetheus nicht zum Recht kommen konnte”’ (p. 526). 

Growth, as Steigerung, and purification also take place in Phileros, 
Epimeleia’s lover. He starts out as an impetuous, Euphorion-like 
youth, acting as a true son of Prometheus. But he learns to recognize 
the law, submits to it, and is ready to sacrifice his life. Purified by 
his immersion in the watery element, he returns to a new life. Epi- 
meleia and Phileros overcome the one-sidedness of their fathers. 
While they do not attain absolute perfection,“ they represent a 
Steigerung of the original polarity Prometheus/Epimetheus, a higher 
moment within the unfolding totality of a well-integrated culture. 
They are ready for the return of Pandora, who unites Sinn and Tat. 
Goethe indicated in the “Schema” their role in the new order: to be 
priests (“‘Phileros Epimeleia Priesterschaft’’), and to administer 
“Wissenschaft” and “Kunst,” the gifts contained in the “Kypsele.” 

The neue Mensch is born in Epimeleia and Phileros.*? Even Epi- 
metheus participates in the rebirth. Only Prometheus stands grudgingly 
aside, unregenerate in his titanism. His unrestrained activism holds 
no hope for the future, for Goethe knows: “‘Unbedingte Tatigkeit, von 
welcher Art sie sei, macht zuletzt bankrott.’** Promethean titanism 
is overcome by Phileros and expressly rejected by Eos at the end of the 
completed part of Pandora: 

Grof beginnet ihr Titanen; aber leiten 


Zu dem ewig Guten, ewig Schénen 
Ist der Gétter Werk; die laSt gewahren. (vv. 1084 ff.) 


The rejection of titanism defines, according to Burdach, the place 
and significance of Pandora among Goethe’s works. Like the Wander- 
jahre, it is “Widerruf” and “Berichtigung und Erginzung des Fau- 
stischen Titanismus.” The demon of worry is overcome by Epimeleia, 
the “Genius der Fiirsorge,” bestowed on Epimetheus as “Retterin 
aus der Macht der negativen Sorge, aus Zweifeln, Zégern, Schwan- 


 Kohlschmidt, Trivium, vit, 200. 

7 Kurt May in Gedenkausgabe, v1, 1209. 

48 Goethe, Maximen und Reflexionen, ed. Max Hecker, Schriften der Goethe-Ges., 
xx1 (Weimar, 1907), No. 461. 
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ken.” In Epimeleia we actually witness the progressive metamorphosis 
from worry as an inactive concern with the self to the active care for 
other people which Burdach postulates for the dying Faust.“ 

There still remains Elpore’s role to be discussed. More than any 
other figure of the play she is a pure symbol. Her appearance, her ac- 
tions, and her words characterize her as hope. She represents another 
rejuvenating force in the new generation. Elpore opposes from the 
very beginning the power of Sorge, prevalent in Epimetheus and Epi- 
meleia, and transcends also the too earthly world of Promethean ac- 
tivism. Like her sister, Elpore was to undergo a progressive meta- 
morphosis, which Goethe, however, indicated only very briefly at the 
end of his “Schema.” She shows, like Epimeleia, the double heritage 
from her parents and manifests a twofold aspect, reflecting Goethe’s 
conception of hope. 

When Epimetheus calls his daughters “gleich und verschieden,” 
Prometheus conjectures that one of them bears more resemblance to 
the father, the other to the mother (vv. 7o1 f.). Hope being of lighter 
nature than worry, Elpore is less chained to earth than her sister, who 
chooses to stay with her father, the ‘Sorgenvoller, Schwerbedenk- 
licher.” Except for occasional visits, she leaves Epimetheus and joins 
Pandora. 

Elpore, like hope, is essentially elusive. Of the main persons in 
Pandora, she engages least of all in concrete human relations. Having 
no fixed abode, Elpore roams freely between heaven and earth. Clad 
in an airy garment and wearing the morning-star as a diadem (stage- 
directions after v. 320), she appears “oft als Morgentraum’”’ before 
Epimetheus (v. 746), who complains about her teasing, tantalizing 
elusiveness: “Und schwankt und flieht. Mit ewigem Verwandlen 
tauscht / Sie meinen Kummer” (vv. 749 f.). Concerning the protean 
character of hope, which finds its parallel in the manifold masks be- 
hind which Sorge hides (Faust, vv. 647 and 11,426 f.), Goethe is re- 
ported by Riemer as saying: “Die Wirklichkeit hat nur eine Gestalt, 
die Hoffnung ist vielgestaltet” (22 July 1814). Hope is not a thing to 
be grasped and possessed, but changes its character when man tries 
to get hold of it (vv. 329 ff.). Elpore says of herself: “Bin nicht zu 
fassen” (v. 339). These words state the essence of hope as succinctly 
and laconically as Sorge characterizes itself as an ineluctable Lebens- 
macht in Faust II (“Bin einmal da,” v. 11,421). 

Epimetheus describes Elpore as follows: “Grausam gefillig. . . ; 


 Burdach, DVjs., 1, 60. 
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schmeichelnd flieSt Versprechen ihr vom Munde; kosend naht sie 
mir...” (vv. 746 ff.). Flattering man’s fondest desires and wishes, 
hope is a soothing illusion, often turning into deception. Hope appears 
as flattering man’s wishes also in Faust II (vv. 5435 ff.), in the 
Achilleis (vv. 236 f., 241), and in Elpenor (II, iii). In Goethe’s works 
and letters there are numerous references to the vain and deceptive 
character of hope. 

As a form of phantasy, easily leading to illusion and deception, 
hope is closely related to worry. Both Epimeleia and Elpore show 
negative features of the imagination as a heritage from their father, 
who refers to their common element as well as to their polarity when 
he calls them “gleich und verschieden” (v. 701). Though Prometheus 
has more sympathy for Elpore than for her father and sister, he is 
aware of their essential likeness and finds Elpore “auch verwandt mit 
jenen Rauchgeborenen” (v. 755). Hope and worry are not concerned 
with reality as Prometheus knows it. In Was wir bringen “Phantasie” 
appears as “ein scheckig Kniblein,” assuming the likeness of worry 
and hope. Faust, immediately before he speaks of “Sorge,” contrasts 
the latter with the bold flight of hope (vv. 640 f.), and in Goethe’s 
arrangement of his collected poems “Hoffnung” und “Sorge” follow 
each other, an indication that he considered them “gleich und ver- 
schieden.” 

Sorge is in its subjective aspect, as Stécklein points out (p. 74), a 
“Sehfehler,”’ discoloring the “klare Welt” into “Spinnweben-Grau” 
(Zahme Xenien, V1, vv. 1615 ff.). While worry makes us see “alle 
Dinge schiefer” (Faust, v. 11,476) and presents a pessimistic misread- 
ing of reality, illusory hope deviates from reality to the optimistic 
side. Shortly before Goethe started writing Pandora, he noted in his 
diary: “Lieben und Hassen, Hoffen und Fiirchten sind auch nur dif- 
ferente Zustinde unseres triiben Innern, durch welches der Geist 
entweder nach der Licht- oder Schattenseite hinsieht. Blicken wir 
durch diese triibe organische Umgebung nach dem Lichte hin, so 
lieben und hoffen wir; blicken wir nach dem Finstern, so hassen und 
fiirchten wir” (25 May 1807). Hope and fear, the latter closely akin 
to worry, are conceived as troubled states of the mind, as opaque 
media, obfuscating our picture of the world. We find Goethe speaking 
to Chancellor Miiller of the “Schleier der Hoffnung” (12 May 1815). 

Goethe agrees with the Stoics and Spinoza that hope, in its illusory, 
negative aspect, is closely linked to fear and worry. The “Furcht und 
Hoffnung” allegory in Faust IT has often been cited in this connec- 
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tion.’ Raabe calls this form of hope “Furchthoffnung.”™ As com- 
pared with its negative counterpart worry, hope is, however, positive 
in essence. For that reason, Goethe ranges it with the “Lichtseite” 
in the chromatic simile quoted above. Flitner distinguishes between 
the demonic and the spiritual or religious form of hope and finds that 
Goethe was aware of both.” Spiritual hope, being the Steigerung of 
the inherent positive aspect of hope, is no longer a demon, on one 
level with worry, but a genius, transcending the demonic powers of 
human existence. 

While Elpore’s nature remains ambiguous throughout the com- 
pleted part of Pandora, she shows the positive aspects of hope from 
the very beginning. Within the symbolism of the play, they are de- 
rived from her mother, whom she resembles much more than her 
father. She is therefore capable of Steigerung beyond her father, and 
even her sister. 

Turning our attention to the positive traits of Elpore-Hope, we 
find her message to mankind to be an eternal yea: “Und von mir, dem 
guten Madchen, / Hort ihr weiter nichts als Ja” (vv. 353 f.). Hope is 
as in the Achilleis (vv. 237 f.), a positive demon, differing from other 
demons (worry and fear) that always shriek “schadenfroh ein hartes 
Nein” (vv. 355 ff.). Elpore’s “‘mitfiihlend Herz” (v. 349) cannot re- 
fuse man’s wishes: “‘Was ihr wollet, was ihr wiinschet, / Nimmer kann 
ich’s euch versagen” (vv. 351 f.). But, unlike ‘“Furchthoffnung” in 
Faust II, she rejects the Philistine longing for a carefree existence as 
well as the desire for worldly goods, which have to be seized by the 
will of those who find attraction in them (vv. 375 ff.). Elpore-Hope is a 
friend of lovers, and her gifts are those of a maiden (vv. 379 f.). 

Prometheus, though aware that hope is often a form of deceptive 
phantasy, stresses its positive aspects: “Zwar auch verwandt mit 
jenen Rauchgeborenen; / Doch stets gefillig tiuschet sie unschul- 
diger” (vv. 755 f.). Hope deceives more innocently than worry. As a 
benevolent deception, it is described in the Achilleis (vv. 236 ff.) 
and welcomed in “Alexis und Dora” (v. 135). Hope “Erheitert das 
Leben, / Erfreuet den Sinn” (Die theatralischen Abenteuer, WA/I, 
Lim, 108). Such joyful hope furthers life, and is, as Prometheus 


5 See Hermann Tiirck, Eine neue Faust-Erklarung, 4th ed. (Berlin, 1906), passim. 

51 August Raabe, Goethe und Luther (Bonn, 1949), P. 92. 

Wilhelm Flitner, “Elpis: Betrachtungen iiber Goethes ‘Urworte Orphisch,’ ” 
Goethe: Viermonatsschr., tv (1939), 141, 142, 147. 
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knows, “Entbehrlich keinem Erdensohn” (v. 757). Goethe refers 
often to the life-furthering power of hope, and to its indispensability 
to mankind.® Being a form of the imagination, hope is inseparable 
from human life. As Serlo remarks in the Theatralische Sendung: 
“Hoffnung ist das schénste Erbteil der Lebendigen, dessen sie sich 
nicht einmal, auch wenn sie wollten, entéuSern kénnten” (Book VI, 
Ch. xiii). And in Des Epimenides Erwachen we read: “Das Leben selbst 
ist nur durch mich lebendig” (v. 622; cf. Achilleis, v. 236). When Pro- 
metheus says of hope: “Kurzsichtigen / Zum zweiten Auge wird sie”’ 
(vv. 757 f.), he seems to admit, though not free from scorn for human 
frailty, that hope may help man to overcome the limitations of his 
existence in space and time. But he lacks understanding for the earth- 
transcending power of hope as expressed in the Elpis stanza of “Ur- 
worte—Orphisch”’ or in Elpore’s words: ‘“‘Unméglichs zu versprechen, 
ziemt mir wohl” (v. 346). 

In the poem “Meine Géttin” (1780), hope is apostrophized as 
“Die edle Treiberin / Trésterin” (vv. 78 f.). Hope, allied with activ- 
ity, is the best remedy against paralyzing worry, doubt, and introspec- 
tion. Goethe’s letter to K. F. Reinhard of 28 September 1807 has 
often been quoted in this connection: “‘Es scheint, dai die mensch- 
liche Natur eine véllige Resignation nicht allzu lange ertragen kann. 
Die Hoffnung muf wieder eintreten, und dann kommt ja auch so- 
gleich die Tatigkeit wieder, durch welche, wenn man es genau besieht, 
die Hoffnung in jedem Augenblick realisiert wird.”” To Chancellor 
Miiller he said: ““Jede Hoffnung ist eigentlich eine gute Tat” (26 Janu- 
ary 1825). 

Epimetheus knows hope only as Sehnsucht and dream, without 
obligation to action. Elpore-Hope does not stay with him, of whom she 
says that he knows and misjudges her (“‘die du kennst und verkennst,” 
v. 337). Inasmuch as the eternal yea of hope means an assertion of 
active life, Prometheus gives hope a place in his world, and he thanks 
Epimetheus and Pandora for bestowing it on mankind: 

Elporen kenn ich, Bruder, darum bin ich mild 
Zu deinen Schmerzen, dankbar fiir mein Erdenvolk. 
Du mit der Géttin zeugtest ihm ein holdes Bild. 
(vv. 752 ff.) 


53 See, e.g., Goethe’s letter to Charlotte v. Stein of 9 April 1782: “Die Hoffnung 
hilft uns leben’”’; Tasso, vv. 2163 f.: “Wir hoffen immer, und in allen Dingen / Ist besser 
hoffen als verzweifeln.” 
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Prometheus welcomes hope as a goad to activity (“Treiberin”). But 
we must distinguish between “Tat” and “reine Titigkeit.”™ Pro- 
metheus knows only Tat and judges hope by its categories. Like Epi- 
metheus, he knows and yet misjudges Elpore. The imaginative flight 
of hope transcends forever the limitations of the Promethean mind. 
As Goethe says: ‘Die Hoffnung ist’s, die sinnet und dichtet”’ (“‘Sprich- 
wértlich, WA/I, 11, 242). Sinnen and Dichten, which Elpore shares 
with Epimetheus and Epimeleia, may lead to deception. But they 
represent also an activity of the imagination which furnishes the basis 
for the highest achievements of man.” Promising the impossible and 
favoring the longings of the heart, hope is akin to faith and love, 
which have no place in the harsh and cold Promethean world. Elpore 
belongs with Epimeleia and Phileros, with the rejuvenated Epi- * 
metheus, who are prepared to engage in “reine Titigkeit.”’ 

Sorge pertains mainly to old age.** Hope is a prerogative of youth 
(Erwin und Elmire, v. 27 {.; Tasso, vv. 1187 f.). On 24 May 1807, 
shortly before starting to work on Pandora, Goethe writes to Charlotte 
v. Stein: “... die Welt ... mit Heiterkeit, Mut und Hoffnung auf- 
zunehmen, ist ein Vorrecht der Jugend.” Elpore-Hope belongs to the 
young generation, effecting a rebirth of an aging culture by rejuvenat- 
ing activity. Emrich finds the alliance of youth, rebirth, hope, and 
activity also in Elpenor, the Marchen, and Des Epimenides Erwachen.™ 

Hope is expansive, a diastole of the mind: “Eng ist das Leben 
fiirwahr, aber die Hoffnung ist weit” (‘“Nachla®,” WA/I, rv, 125). 
Like courage, hope overcomes fear, worry, and despair (Des Epi- 
menides Erwachen, v. 619). The above-quoted letter to Charlotte v. 
Stein is one of the many instances in which Goethe mentions hope and 
courage together. He planned for Elpore thraseia, the symbol of 
courageous hope, an address to the public at the very end of Pandora: 
“Elpore thraseia / Hinter dem Vorhang hervor / ad spectatores.” 
According to Petsch, Elpore thraseia is no longer the ‘‘gaukelnde 
Elpore,” but “die wohlberechtigte, in der Natur des Menschen 
gegriindete Hoffnung, innerlich vorwirtszukommen und dem letzten 


5 See Ernst Jockers, “Im Anfang war die Tat?,” The German Quarterly, xxi 
(1950), 63-76. 

5 This fact is overlooked by Johannes Hoffmeister, “Goethes ‘Urworte—Or-- 
phisch’: Eine Interpretation,’ Logos, xrx (1930), 207, footnote; he sees in hope “die 
sinnet und dichtet’’ only a characteristic of the Philistine mind. 

5% Jarno says in the Lehrjahre (Book VIII, Ch. vii): “ .. . die Sorge geziemt dem 
Alter, damit die Jugend eine Zeit lang sorglos sein kénne.”’ See Stécklein, pp. 67 ff. 

57 Die Symbolik von Faust II, pp. 125 ff. 
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Ideal sich zu nihern” (Die Antike, vit, 28). Cassirer contrasts ‘das 
verflieBende Traumgebilde” of the completed part with Elpore 
thraseia, who is “ein Teil der Wirklichkeit selbst . . . jene Erwartung 
und Sehnsucht, die zugleich die lebendige Gewahr der Erfiillung in 
sich trigt.” She shows “dem neuen Geschlecht den Weg zu neuen 
unbekannten Zielen’”’ (p. 20). 

Most critics overemphasize the difference between the two Elpores 
and assume two distinct beings instead of two aspects of the same 
phenomenon. Flitner has shown that there exists no clear line of dis- 
tinction between the demonic and spiritual form of hope (pp. 141, 
147). Being a “‘sittliches Urphinomen,’’®* hope takes on many shapes, 
but remains the same in its manifold manifestations and is capable of 
Steigerung. It is more in accordance with Goethe’s morphological 
thinking to speak of a progressive metamorphosis from Elpore to 
Elpore thraseia. While Elpore shows many features of illusory 
Furchthoffnung, she cannot be identified with Hesiod’s Elpis: expecta- 
tion in hope and fear. Her promise of Pandora’s return (vv. 345 ff.) 
is not meant to be a vain chimera, nor is it an ambiguous and worth- 
less gift.5® 

Undoubtedly, Elpore thraseia would have signified a Steigerung 
of the positive elements in Elpore beyond the merely vital, demonic 
form of hope. Cassirer and Petsch describe her function as that of 
setting ever higher, new and unknown goals for mankind.®® Even 
the synthesis of Sinn and Tat would forever be redefined in terms of 
new goals set by hope. Elpore thraseia would have represented hope 
as furthering “reine Tatigkeit,” trusting in its continuation beyond 
death. 

The earth-transcending power of hope finds expression in Des 
Epimenides Erwachen, and in the Elpis stanza of ‘“Urworte—Or- 
phisch.” It may be assumed that these later poems contain ideas which 
Goethe had in mind for the final speech of Elpore thraseia. There is an 
obvious parallel to the latter in Des Epimenides Erwachen, where Hope 


58 Morris uses this expression in his commentary in Jubildums-Ausgabe, xv, 375. 

59 This is not recognized by Strehlke, p. 329; Diintzer, p. 81; Kiihnemann, Goethe, 
1, 69 and 71; Wolff, p. 130. 

6° Cassirer, Idee und Gestalt, p. 20; Petsch, Festausgabe, vit, 509. 

6 For the death-transcending power of hope see the opening lines of Goethe’s 
“Zum Schiikespears Tag’’; Achilleis, vv. 239 f. and 249; Des Epimenides Erwachen, v. 
623; the last line of “Dem Ackermann,” written in imitation of a poem from the Greek 
Anthology, reads: ‘Und die Hoffnung entfernt selbst von dem Grabe sich nicht” (WA/ 
I, u, 123). 
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thus characterizes herself: “Weiblich gestaltet, bin ich minnlich 
kiihn” (v. 621). When Goethe added Elpis to the four other “Ur- 
worte,” he followed a suggestion by Zoéga, who had said that every- 
thing was supposed to be ruled by ananke, ‘‘aufer dem unbezihmten 
Erkiihnen des menschlichen Geistes, das wir mit einem anderen Aus- 
druck Hoffnung nennen.”® This boldness had been anticipated in the 
conception of Elpore thraseia. Her courage is not derived from Epi- 
metheus, as Kohischmidt asserts (Archiv, p. 26). It is much rather a 
besonnener M ut, allied with faith, love, and patience. 

Goethe referred frequently to the ‘“‘christliche Trias” of faith, hope, 
and charity (love). Flitner speaks of them as “‘heilige Urworte,” 
transcending the ambiguity of demonic hope (p. 146). To be sure, the 
“christliche Trias” had no explicit place in the “Schema” drawn up for 
the continuation of Pandora. Although we do not know what form the 
final speech of Elpore thraseia would have assumed, it seems likely 
that it would have emphasized, beyond its application to a time of 
political chaos and humiliation, the religious essence of hope. A pos- 
sible connection between the “‘christliche Trias’ and Goethe’s plans 
for Pandora appears in the Maximen und Reflexionen, where “‘Glaube, 
Liebe, Hoffnung” create ‘“‘eine Pandora im héheren Sinne: die Geduld”’ 
(ed. Max Hecker, No. 858). On 21 April 1819, Goethe writes to Schu- 
barth: “Auf Glaube, Liebe, Hoffnung ruht des gottbegiinstigten 
Menschen Religion Kunst Wissenschaft.” The two latter are among 
the gifts bestowed by Pandora on mankind when she returns, and they 
will be administered by Epimeleia and Phileros, the priests of the new 
faith. In significant contrast to the titan Faust, who rejects faith, 
hope, and charity, along with patience (vv. 1605 f.), the new genera- 
tion in Pandora will accept them as guiding values. 

Speaking of Pandora, Riemer commented on the “trostreiche 
Hoffnung, die durch das Ganze zieht,” and Strehlke quotes similar 
opinions from other critics.“ Indeed, the fragment expresses clearly 
Goethe’s hope for a rebirth and kairos, while the nature and function 
of Elpore thraseia must remain a matter of conjecture. It seems, how- 
ever, that the Elpis stanza and the role of hope in Des Epimenides 


® Georg Zoéga, Abhandlungen, ed. Fr. Gottlieb Welcker (Géttingen, 1817), p. 40. 

® Erich Franz, Goethe als religiéser Denker (Tiibingen, 1932), p. 167. 

“ Fr. Wilhelm Riemer, Mitteilungen iber Goethe, ed. Arthur Pollmer (Leipzig, 
1921), p. 232; Strehlke, pp. 333 ff.; Schubarth, Zur Beurtheilung Goethe's, 1, 162. The 
decisive role of positive, nonillusory hope in that version of the Pandora myth which 
Goethe also adopted is emphasized by Ernst Bloch, Das Prinzip Hoffnung (Berlin, 
1954), 1, pp. 361 ff. 
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Erwachen can furnish us with some clues. In these works Goethe goes 
beyond the Stoic-Spinozistic concept of spes and metus and shows 
that he is aware of the positive, religious features of hope, recently 
analyzed by Gabriel Marcel. Elpore thraseia might have pointed to 
the religious, spiritual form of hope, unknown to classical antiquity” 
and a remedy against despair, worry, and other demonic powers as 
well as against impious activism. The fact that she was to speak the 
final words is proof for the crucial role which Goethe assigned to 
courageous, spiritual hope. It also shows that his classicism is here, as 
elsewhere, essentially of a religious nature, and more than a mere 
revival of the thought and literary forms of classical antiquity. 
Elpore thraseia might have ended her speech with the last words of 
the poem “Symbolum”’: 
“Wir heiSen euch hoffen.” 


HEINZ MOENKEMEYER 
University of Pennsylvania 


% Gabriel Marcel, Homo Viator (Paris, 1944), especially pp. 39-91. 

® See Joh. Hoffmeister, Die Heimkehr des Geistes: Studien sur Dichtung und 
Philosophie der Goethezeit (Hameln, n. d.), p. 197. 

8 See Bergstraesser, Goethe’s Image of Man and Society; Wilhelm Flitner, Goethe 
im Spétwerk (Hamburg, 1947); Ernst Jockers, Soziale Polaritét in Goethes Klassik 
(Philadelphia, 1942). The following discussions of Pandora appeared after completion 
of the manuscript of this paper, and could not be considered in the text: Dora and 
Erwin Panofsky, Pandora’s Box. The changing aspects of a mythical symbol (London, 
1956); Emil Staiger, Goethe. 1786-1814 (Ziirich, 1956), pp. 449-74; Sigurd Burckhardt, 
“Sprache als Gestalt in Goethes ‘Prometheus’ und ‘Pandora,’” Euphorion, i (1956), 
162-76. 
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MANUEL DE LA LANGUE GOTIQUE: GRAMMAIRE, TEXTES, NOTES, GLOSSAIRE. 
Par Fernand Mossé. (Bibliothéque de philologie germanique, ed. 
A. Jolivet and F. Mossé, II.) Nouvelle édition remaniée et augmentée. 
Paris: Aubier, 1956. Pp. 330; 1 plate. Fr. 1260. 


Fernand Mossé, aged 64, Professor of the Collége de France and Directeur 
d’Etudes in l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, died suddenly at Macherin 
(S-et-M) on July 10, 1956, a few days after writing the preface to the second 
edition of his Gothic manual. The first (1942) edition, which appeared when 
France was occupied by German forces, did not become available in this 
country until the end of World War IT and was not reviewed in an American 
publication until 1946.1 That the manual was even published in those troubled 
times is a tribute to the zeal of Mossé and Jolivet, who, with the rest of their 
compatriots, suddenly found themselves in a society that had been shut off 
from the free world and its scholarship; it is significant that the first edition 
does not mention a single American publication. 

It is now much too late to comment on the 1942 version, which has al- 
ready become familiar to scholars everywhere, so the present review will be 
confined largely to the new features of the second edition. In one respect, at 
least, the contrast between the two is marked. The 1956 text, unlike its prede- 
cessor, shows an acute awareness of contemporary research on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Beside such names as Meillet, Marstrander, Streitberg, and 
Jellinek, references to Fairbanks and Magoun, Bloch and Trager, Martinet 
(in a London publication), Penzl, Marchand, and the present writer—to men- 
tion a few—now appear, together with citations of articles published in 
Language, PMLA, Speculum, and JEGP. Mossé’s wide acquaintance with 
international literature on Gothic was no mere accident. In 1950 he published 
Bibliographia Gotica, a detailed list of writings on the language up to the end 
of 1949, and in 1953 appeared a first supplement extending through June of 
that year.’ The zeal with which he compiled his bibliography is attested by 
the fact that he even searched through the announced titles of papers sched- 
uled to be read at meetings of learned societies.‘ 

As might be expected under these circumstances, the new edition is much 
more up-to-date than many other manuals of its kind. Even in the 1942 ver- 
sion Mossé had listed the arguments pro and con on the monophthongization 


1 Under wartime conditions, the reviews were comparatively slow in appearing: 
Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, xx1v (1945), 270 f.; Rev. Fac. Let. Lisboa, x 
(1944), 336-38; Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxxvut (1946), 125; Bulletin de la 
Société de Linguistique de Paris, xt (1946), no. 2, 128-30. 

®? MedStu4, xu (1950), 237-324. 

* Ibid., xv (1953), 169-83. 

4 In 1949, when I was scheduled to read a paper at an MLA meeting, an airmail 
letter from Mossé requested complete details regarding any published or anticipated 
article on the subject. Many other Americans could cite parallel instances. Six years 
later in Paris, he asked me at least a dozen questions, all pertinent, regarding the 
projects of American scholars and appeared to be completely familiar with the last 
scheduled programs of the MLA and the LSA. 
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of di and du, a topic barely mentioned or completely disregarded in some 
publications appearing in the 1950’s. To be sure, the laryngeal theory is not 
applied to the Verschirfung of j and w (§46), but not for a lack of familiarity 
with the contributions of Sturtevant, Smith, Polomé, Lehmann, and others 
(cf. p. 11, par. 3). Mossé knew these writings and read them with deep interest. 
Similarly, his extracts from the Skeireins (pp. 256-60) are now based on a new 
examination of the MS, and the Biblical Greek text of Streitberg is now given 
(‘faute de mieux’) for all reading selections from the New Testament. The 
readings have not been changed, but explanatory notes have been added, and 
these, together with the Greek text, make the second edition 58 pages longer 
than the first. All these changes are for the better. 

On the other hand, the new version still shows a reluctance to part with the 
conventional tripartite classification of the Germanic languages ($2), which 
is retained with a somewhat different set of indices, viz. the various forms 
assumed by PGc. dalaz ‘valley, dale’ :5 

(1) ‘Yaire de dals’ or East Germanic 
(2) ‘aire de dalr’ or North Germanic 
(3) ‘l’aire de dal’ or West Germanic 


West Germanic is further subdivided into High German (‘aire de tal’) and 
its neighbors Saxon and Low Franconian (‘aire de dal’) beside Frisian (‘aire de 
del’) and English (‘aire de del’). If the tripartite classification is accepted, one 
may still object that Kentish and Southwestern Mercian Old English should 
be in the del or Frisian category, but it is much easier to criticize such an 
arrangement than to propose a better one. If recent studies on the subject 
have demonstrated anything in common, it is the fact that the interrelation- 
ships existing among the Germanic languages are by far too complicated and 
overlap too much to be expressed in a simple formula; if simplicity is to be the 
only criterion, the best we can expect is a mathematical compromise that will 
arbitrarily belie at least some of the facts. Again, the new edition still refers 
to the Germanic reflexes of Indo-European o0- jo- wo-stems as ‘thémes en -a 
~ja -wa’ (§§74-77) and to the Germanic forms of d-stems as ‘thémes en -d,’ but 
this double nomenclature, clumsy as it is, is prescribed by a tradition extend- 
ing from the early years of the nineteenth century, and few writers in Ger- 
manics have rejected it.* The number of misprints appears to be reduced to 
the inevitable minimum, but is occurs for ins on p. 258, third line. In brief, 
the objections that might be raised against the manual are of a minor char- 
acter and have relatively little bearing on its worth as a whole. 

From what has been said above, it should be clear that the second edition 
is better than the first, which was already a good book. Students in this 
country will probably continue to favor the Sayce revision of Wright, which is 
also good (and written in English); comparatists will still find more phono- 
logical and morphological detail in Kieckers and more introductory material 
in Krause; and descriptivists will still turn first of all to the Helm revision of 
Braune. The Manuel de la langue gotique, however, has already earned the 


5 Mossé is not alone in attempting to retain the conventional classification with 
new indices. Cf. Wolfgang Krause, Handbuch des Gotischen (Munich, 1953), §§31-34. 
® See Prokosch, Comp. Gc. Gr., §71.1, note. 
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respect of scholars for its clarity and balance, and it continues to be the only 
work of its kind written in French. For many years Mossé devoted himself to 
the promulgation of Germanic studies in France, and the deserved success of 
his writings contributed greatly to the realization of this goal. His final work, 
dedicated to Mme. Mossé (genai meinai pisai liuboston), is at the same time a 
fitting and eloquent epitaph. 
Wrtiiam H. BENNETT 
University of Notre Dame 


ALEMANNISCH-NORDGERMANISCHES WortTGuT. Von Eduard Kolb. (Beitriige 
zur schweizerdeutschen Mundartforschung, v1.) Frauenfeld: Huber, 
1957. Pp. xxvi+155. S. Fr. 12.45/DM 12. 


Kolb’s study, a cross section through the Germanic word stock or vocabulary, 
is an attempt to isolate that stratum which is common to Scandinavian and 
Alamannic exclusively. Words which have already been recognized as “relics” 
are eliminated from consideration. The author first surveys the field for earlier 
investigations and mentions the following scholars: L. Tobler (1887), Samuel 
Singer, Theodor Frings, F. Maurer, E. Schwarz, M. Szadrowsky, Hans- 
Friedrich Rosenfeld, and H. Teuchert. The positive results of the study are 
presented on pages 23 to 140. There is first (pp. 23-60) a collection of 16 
Alamannic-Scandinavian adjectives and then a collection of 20 nouns (pp. 61— 
124), followed (pp. 125-40) by a list of 134 additional equations (80 nouns 
and 54 verbs) in the form of dictionary entries. A word index concludes the 
book (pp. 141-55). Each of the first-mentioned 36 units is a short monograph 
in itself. For reasons of space it is impossible to give here the special meanings 
of the words involved. May it therefore suffice to list only the titles. 


The following 16 adjectives are discussed: Alam. muefer—ON néfr (pp. 23-26), 
Swiss schnueper—ON snéfr ie Swiss -schndbig, schnéper—ON snejfr (28-31), 
Swiss rist—ON hrausir (31-32), Swiss chlicher—ON klgkkr (32-35), Alam. stuns—ON 
stutir (35-38), Alam. schiéch—Norw. (dial.) skaa (38-40), Swiss stert—ON stirdr (40- 
42), Swiss schelg—ON skjdlgr (42-43), Alam. timmer, timber, Bavar. timper—ON 
dimmr (43-48), Alam. tangg—Gutn. dénga a Swiss ronig—Swedish (dial.) rdn 
(51-53), Swiss schleit(er)—ON *slei8r (53-55), Alam. -schnotien—ON snodinn ss"st), 
Swiss mulch—Norw. (dial.) mylkt (57-59), Alam. hartbeiss—Norw. (dial.) hardbeitt 
(59-60). 

The nouns are: Swiss Gill—Norw. (dial.) gilja (pp. 61-71), Swiss Riff(en)—Icel. 
ripr (71-74), Swiss Schachel—ON skekill (74-76), Swiss Heimele—Icel. heimula (76- 
77), Alam. Brom—ON brum (77-80), Swiss Rutte—Norw. (dial.) rudda (80-82), Swiss 
Storten, Storden—ON storé (82-83), Alam.-Bavar. Lauge—Norw. (dial.) lowe (83-89), 
Alam.-Bavar. Tille—Swedish (dial.) del (89-92), Alam.-Bavar. Helm—Swedish hjdlm 
(93-96), Swiss Schili—Icel. skjéldr (96-97), Swiss Winde—Swedish vind (97-104), 
Alam.-Bavar. Raf(en)—ON réf(r) (104-106), Alam. Hist—Norw. (dial.) hes (107-12), 
Swiss Stagel—ON stagl (112-15), Swiss Stére—ON staurr (115-17), Alam. Stud—ON 
stud (117-20), Swiss Stoder—Norw. (dial.) studur (120-22), Swiss Rahele—Norw. (dial.) 
raale (122-23), Swiss Ragel—East Swedish ragel (123-24). 


The conformities presented here are only those that remained after a 
good deal of winnowing, after most painstaking elimination of all those ele- 
ments which could be found in any of the available Germanic standard and 
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dialect dictionaries and word collections. However, with all this precaution, 
the author recognizes the lack of absolute guarantee that a certain word does 
not and never did occur in a certain area. On page 10 he states: “An under- 
taking like mine will always be hazardous. Nobody will ever be able to prove 
conclusively that a word is only Alamannic and Scandinavian. However, on 
the basis of the experience gained in the course of my work, I feel justified in 
asserting that it is possible to unhusk from the Germanic vocabulary a firm 
grain of exclusively Alamannic-Scandinavian conformities.” 

It is because of Kolb’s effort to include only elements that can be tested 
and, in his opinion, stand up to the severest tests, that the investigation is 
limited to the vocabulary. He believes that lexical comparisons are important 
for our knowledge of the mutual relations of the various old Germanic mem- 
ber-dialects and of the earliest relative geographic location of the latter. The 
belief of this reviewer is that the vocabulary is a very vulnerable element, very 
unstable because it is directly connected with the ever changing living con- 
ditions of the speakers, with their political, economic, religious, cultural his- 
tory. To a large extent, vocabulary is a supraracial element of language. 
Consequently, vocabulary conformities or cognates existing in two different 
languages present a very brittle argument in an attempt to establish the 
original degree of genetic relationship between these languages. The author is 
aware of the fact that there is a continuing controversy concerning the value 
of lexical comparisons for the genealogical classification of languages and 
dialects (p. vit). He places himself squarely on the positive side of the debate. 
Since research methods in this type of investigation should be the same, re- 
gardless of the language or group of languages studied, it might be of interest 
to hear the views of some scholars outside the Germanic field. Eighty years 
ago, the Slavic scholar August Leskien stated: “All comparisons of the vo- 
cabulary are always merely of secondary value; they are, moreover, very 
changeable and dependent on the changeable and expandable etymological 
knowledge, and lead different collectors to quite different results.’ The pres- 
ent reviewer made his position clear in a study on the relations of Baltic with 
Slavic and Germanic (Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem 
Gebiete der idg. Sprachen, xx [1954], 162-88), wherein we read: “We agree 
with Leskien, when, in an attempt at determining the degree of kinship, he 
seeks the basic criteria in the development of the sounds and in the inflectional 
innovations” (p. 171). 

In a special chapter (pp. 13-23), Kolb examines nonlexical elements (spe- 
cial meanings of words, syntax, types of topographic names, a proverb, a 
riddle) for help in support of the thesis of a close Alamannic-Scandinavian 
affinity. He comes to the conclusion that, in the main, no confirmation can be 
expected from this area. However, for a few details he would like to leave the 
question open or even admit the possibility of an exclusive Alamannic- 
Scandinavian conformity. My following remarks are meant to strengthen the 
author’s negative result. The examples used to demonstrate special meanings 
of words apparently limited to Alamannic and Scandinavian are: Horn 


1 Die Declination im Slavisch-Litauischen und Germanischen (Leipzig, 1876), p. 
xxi. 
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‘Bergspitze, pointed peak of a mountain,’ Hals ‘schmaler Bergriicken, narrow 
ridge of a mountain,’ and Seite ‘slope.’ The author could have made out a 
much stronger case for the secondary (metaphoric) character of these mean- 
ings. For Horn, he could have pointed to a similar development of Latin 
cornu in the Alpine regions of the Romance languages, as is evidenced by the 
German borrowing Gornergrat. The meaning ‘slope’ for Seite ‘side’ is also found 
in the Latin synonym /atus, when used in the expression latus collis ‘the side of 
a hill.’ 

The proverb fréwen geben kalt Rat occurring in the Weisses Buch of Sarnen 
(the oldest Swiss chronicle, compiled in 1471, and containing also the earliest 
record of the Tell story) has been compared with the Old Icelandic alliterating 
proverb kéld eru kvenna 145 which occurs also in Old English (cold red is quene 
red). For Old English, Kolb considers borrowing from Old Norse as probable, 
but he categorically excludes the possibility of literary Scandinavian influence 
on a Swiss intellectual of the fifteenth century, since such an admission might 
affect the theory on the origin of the Tell story. Concerning the meaning 
‘false, treacherous’ of the adj. kalt in the South German language of the six- 
teenth century, compare Ernst Erhard Miiller, “Ein Schlagwort des 16. 
Jahrhunderts” (Schweizer Volkskunde xiv1 [1956], 49-56), where the cussing 
word Kalthans is discussed. The special meaning of kalt, established there, 
would also fit in the proverb quoted from the Weisses Buch. However, this 
opens up a new problem, namely, the meaning of the word cold in Scandi- 
navian and Old English. 

On pages 22 f., Kolb discusses the so-called “cow riddle” (Kwuhrdtsel) of 
which he quotes parallels and variants occurring in Alamannic and Old Norse. 
However, he wisely discards this correspondence as evidence for exclusive 
early Scandinavian-Alamannic contacts and conformities. In this case, his 
cautious attitude is prompted by the fact that this riddle type occurs also in 
Germany, as well as in the Baltic countries, in Finland, and among the West 
Slavs. Kolb is also on safe ground, when he rejects the East European occur- 
rence of the riddle as a support for B. Schier’s ‘““Ostgermanenthese.” This 
reviewer is inclined to believe that such folklore items (also proverbs) traveled 
from Western Europe through Germany to the east as part of that flow of 
folk literature so convincingly described by Josef Matl, professor of Slavic 
philology at the University of Graz, in a series of recent studies, e.g., “Der 
deutsche Anteil am Kulturaufbau Ost- und Siidosteuropas” (Ostdeutsche 
Wissenschaft, 1 [1954], 124-46) and “Deutsche Volksbiicher bei den Slawen” 
(Germanisch-Romanische M onatsschrift, xxxvt [1955], 193-212). Western folk- 
lore introduced to the Slavs through literary channels contributed a good deal 
to the Occidentalization of Eastern Europe. The riddle in question does also 
exist in Lithuanian, in several variants. One of them is found in A. Schleicher 
(Litauisches Lesebuch und Glossar [Prag, 1857], p. 58): ““T'wo stand stiff, two 
stand out, and the fifth fends off an enemy attack” (horns, ears, and tail of an 
ox). From Schleicher the riddle found its way into various other collections, 
e.g., K. Jurgelionis, Mjsliy knyga (Chicago, 1913), p. 86, No. 748; Korsakas, 
et al., Lietuviy tautosakos rinktine (Vilnius, 1954), p. 419. Another variant, 
“Two run, two chase after, two stare, two stick out, two stand out, and the 
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eleventh lashes out” (legs, eyes, horns, ears, and tail), appears also in several 
collections, e.g., A. Senn, Handbuch der litauischen Sprache, Bd. 1: Lesebuch 
und Glossar (Heidelberg, 1957), p. 23, No. 21. Schleicher had taken his exam- 
ple from an unpublished manuscript of a Lithuanian dictionary compiled in 
East Prussia by Jacob Brodowski around 1740, kept in the Kénigsberg Royal 
Archives in Schleicher’s time, but now in Vilnius, Lithuania. Compare Jurgis 
Lebedys, Smulkioji lietuviy tautosaka XVII-X VIII amtiuje (Vilnius, 1956), 
p. 430. Linguistic reasons, which cannot be given here, indicate that Brodow- 
ski’s variant had reached East Prussia from the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
(then united with Poland) during the seventeenth century. Both Lithuanian 
variants probably stem from Polish sources which could have received the 
type from Germany. Under no condition should the present occurrence of this 
riddle (or any other riddle) in any part of Europe be considered in a discussion 
of prehistoric problems. The same holds for proverbs. 

On pages 15-19, the author examines a few syntactical parallels that had 
been brought into the discussion by Szadrowsky, and he comes to a negative 
result, except for a possible agreement of Swiss firer(s) ‘weiter, vorwirts; 
ferner’ with Icelandic fyrir ‘vor, zuerst.’ According to a statement on p. VII, 
Kolb omitted word formation and syntax from a systematic consideration, 
because, in his opinion, such material would have been questionable. I fully 
agree with him as to syntax, as a quotation from a lecture of mine shows: 


As a matter of fact, syntax is one of the most vulnerable parts of language, always 
open to outside influences. This is because syntax, much more than the speech sounds 
and the inflectional forms, is in close contact with the mental process of the speaker. 
It is a more direct expression of the human mind than mere words which may even be 
involuntary expressions of emotions. Syntax and literary style are supraracial ele- 
ments of language. They can be more easily transplanted from one genetic type of 
speech community to one of absolutely different character and origin. As a result, the 
study of syntax and style of an entire language, that is not merely a single author, is 
one of the most elusive and most complicated subject matters. It can only be solved 
in close connection with historical considerations . . . . In spite of their elusive charac- 
ter, syntax and style are realities and must be studied with a realistic method. How- 
ever, they cannot be used as criteria in a genealogical classification of languages. 
(The Prehistory of the Russian Language [Fordham University, 1954], pp. 8 f.) 


Kolb bases his doubt in the value of possible syntactical conformities on 
the fact that written records of the past only rarely represent colloquial 
speech (p. 14). Implied in this statement is the view that colloquial speech or 
dialect is more archaic than the standard language. In reality, the two forms 
of language—the spoken form or speech and the written or literary form—are 
related to each other somewhat like the hen and the egg: one produces the 
other, and frequently you cannot tell which one came first. Both forms are to 
a large degree independent of each other. What may be good usage in one 
form may not be admissible in the other. Language mastery is and has always 
been one of the principal goals of formal education, and the influence of school 
and church and of the traditional standard language upon the speech habits 
of the intellectual, as well as the peasant and laborer (or the lowly serf of the 
past), has, in the final outcome, always been at least as strong as direct family 
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and community contacts. This statement is borne out most convincingly and 
irrefutably by Alamannic Switzerland, where the colloquial language, 
Schwyzer Diitsch, has to a high degree already succumbed to the process of 
attrition exerted by the written language, standard German. Even the so- 
called uneducated masses have always been keen on imitating the speech 
habits or fads of their superiors. It could happen, though, that by the time 
they acquired them firmly, the original owners had already forgotten them. 
Thus, dialect peculiarities are frequently nothing but a sediment of an earlier 
stage of the standard language (“gesunkenes Kulturgut”’). An example of this 
is the word Perron still used in Alamannic Switzerland for Bahnsteig. (See also 
my article “Verhiltnis von Mundart und Schriftsprache in der Deutschen 
Schweiz,” JEGP, xxx1v [1935], 42-58.) 

Kolb’s conclusions are summarized on pages 1o and 11. They are of a 
twofold nature. Therefore, each part shall be taken up and evaluated sepa- 
rately. 


1. The common features in the word stock of Alamannic and Scandinavian must 
have come into existence before the time of the great migrations. They force us to the 
conclusion that the later Alamannians and Scandinavians lived in close geographic 
contact with each other in their old homeland in the general area near the North Sea. 


This conclusion is correct. There is no getting around the impressive array of 
170 Alamannic-Scandinavian equations. Moreover, the extremely critical re- 
search method applied by the author cannot fail to dispel any doubts. It 
should be pointed out here that my own negative attitude toward lexical 
equations, as expressed above, refers to studies of genetic kinship and not to 

ic location and contacts (political, economic, cultural) of languages. 
Undertaken from this point of view, lexical comparisons may reveal lexical 
borrowings. However, even if some of Kolb’s equations should later prove to 
be borrowings from a third language (Latin?), they might still be exclusive 
Scandinavian-Alamannic conformities, unless the words in question are found 
in other German (especially Low and Middle German) dialects or medieval 
sources, 


2. It may be assumed that the common features still recognizable today are in- 
dicative of a degree of kinship which once reached even farther. However, the exact 
degree of this kinship can no longer be ascertained, since Alamannic has too long been 
separated from the old ties and exposed to the leveling-out influences of its later en- 
vironment. This is not to say that originally Alamannic had been part of another 
dialect group than the one to which it belongs now. For an assertion of such import 
the available data are not sufficient. 


Here I agree fully with the statement of the last sentence. The earlier (specu- 
lative) portion of the quotation somehow is out of character, since otherwise 
the author offers nothing but factual material. It must have resulted from a 
lack of a precise distinction between genetic relationship or kinship and 
geographic-cultural affinity. 

I must confess that I started to read this book with some misgivings. I 
put it aside now with a feeling of deep satisfaction. It is a masterpiece. 

ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Das NIBELUNGENLIED: ENTSTEHUNG UND GESTALT. Von Friedrich Panzer. 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1955. Pp. 496. DM 24. 


Man weif, da& der verstorbene Friedrich Panzer in vielen Fragen ein Ketzer 
in der Germanistengemeinde war, und das hier angezeigte Werk iiber das 
Nibelungenlied, sein letztes Vermichtnis, bekennt sich noch einmal mit Nach- 
druck zu den eigenen umstrittenen Glaubenssitzen. Das ganze Buch wire 
iiberhaupt nicht geschrieben worden, wenn Panzers Auflehnung gegen die 
kanonische Geltung der Heuslerschen Meinungen iiber die literarischen Vor- 
stufen unseres Epos ihn nicht immer wieder auf dieses selbst zuriickgefiihrt 
hatte. Wahrend die deutsche Germanistik mit Eifer an dem Stammbaum- 
schema Heuslers herumbastelte, war es Panzer in seiner Isolierung vergénnt, 
der schépferischen Tatigkeit des letzten Epikers gerecht zu werden und das 
Gedicht endlich wieder als ein grofies Kunstwerk zu begreifen, was man 
vordem der franziésischen Forschung (Lichtenberger, Tonnelat) iiberlassen 
hatte. 

Das Ziel dieses Kompendiums—diese Bezeichnung trifft wohl das Rich- 
tige—war offenbar, die Frucht einer lebenslangen Beschaftigung mit dem 
deutschen Nationalepos in zusammenfassender Darstellung vorzulegen und 
zugleich einem weiteren Leserkreis naherzubringen. Der Spezialist wird in- 
folgedessen in Kauf nehmen miissen, da8 vieles ihm Altbekannte und Er- 
wiesene sehr ausfiihrlich erértert ist, aber auch er wird dankbar fiir den klaren 
Erzahlstil und die geschickten Ubersichten sein. Offenbar sind ganze Partien 
dem Manuskript einer ‘groBen Vorlesung’ iiber das NZ entnommen, was ihre 
padagogischen Vorziige und die Unmittelbarkeit des Vortrags erklirt. 

Das Thema stellte eine zweifache Aufgabe, die im Untertitel ausge- 
sprochen ist. “Entstehung” und “Gestalt” sind nicht véllig von einander 
geschieden, denn auch in den Kapiteln iiber die “Gestalt” und den Dichter 
bilden die Ansichten des Verfassers iiber die friiheren Formungen des Stoffes 
und den dichterischen Gehalt der Vorlagen die Basis. Prinzipiell ausgeschlos- 
sen wurde hier nur eine eingehende Behandlung der Nibelungensage, aber die 
Ergebnisse von Panzers Untersuchungen zur Sagengeschichte sind natiirlich 
in das Ganze verwoben. 

Bevor wir uns tiber die starken und die schwachen Seiten der Aus- 
gangspositionen auslassen, méchten wir die Anlage des Werkes skizzieren. 

Eine “Geschichte der Nibelungenforschung im Uberblick”’ bildet den 
Auftakt. Sie fiihrt von J. J. Bodmer bis zu Panzers Studien sum Nibelungen- 
liede (1945). Sie behandelt alles Wissenswerte, verweilt bei den Kreuzwegen 
und Héhepunkten, ohne sich an Unwichtiges zu verlieren. Der Ton ist 
kritisch referierend und findet sogar fiir den Bau des Heuslerschen Stemmas 
ein anerkennendes Wort. H. Schneider, Die deutschen Lieder von Siegfrieds 
Tod (1947), wird noch kurz erwihnt, aber es ist bedauerlich, da& der Leser 
nicht auf die kritischen AufSerungen zu den Studien hingewiesen wird (auf 
H. Schneiders Einwande wird im Vorwort angespielt, aber ohne Nennung der 
bibliographischen Daten: Euphorion, xxxxv [1950], 493 ff.). Eine bloBe Notiz 
tiber K. Wais, Friithe Epik Westeuropas und die Vorgeschichte des Nibe- 
lungenliedes (1953), den bedeutsamsten neueren Beitrag, ist noch den Anmer- 
kungen auf S. 488 angeflickt worden; der Text erwaihnt das Buch auf S. 285. 

Es folgt ein kurzes Kapitel tiber die Uberlieferung. Die wichtigsten Hand- 
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schriften werden charakterisiert, und im Anschlu8 an W. Braune wird ihr 
jeweiliges Verhaltnis zum Archetypus demonstriert. Die Klage und die Bear- 
beitung C* des Liedes erfahren eine Sonderbehandlung. Der Verfasser der 
Klage fuBte auf B*, und die Umarbeitung C* kannte die Klage. 

Die metrische Form erlautert Panzer zunichst deskriptiv mit Hilfe der 
Sieversschen Typen des Stabreimverses. Die Verslehre Heuslers ist nicht 
erwaihnt, was manche Leser bedauern mégen. Die Nibelungenstrophe wird 
mit der Strophe des alteren Minnesangs verglichen, aber nicht aus dieser 
abgeleitet. Obwohl ihre Herkunft aus der Lyrik deutlich gefiihlt wird, meint 
Panzer (S. 113), “da®& unser Epos deshalb diese Strophenform zeigt, weil sie 
vor ihm schon in epischer Dichtung, vermutlich in alterer Bearbeitung der 
Siegfried- und Burgundenfabel, Anwendung gefunden hatte.” (Genau dieselbe 
Form hatte Heusler fiir die ‘Altere Not’ von 1160 angenommen. Diese Uber- 
einstimmung wird nicht erwahnt.) Panzer geht also einer klaren Antwort auf 
die Frage nach der Herkunft der Strophe aus dem Wege. Die am meisten 
einleuchtende Lésung, naimlich F. Gennrichs Ableitung der Kiirenberger- wie 
der Nibelungenstrophe aus der franzésischen Laissenstrophe (Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrsschrift, tx [1931], 302), ist tibergangen oder tibersehn. 

Meisterhaft sind die Darlegungen iiber den Zwang, den die einmal ge- 
wahlte Strophenform auf den Stil der Dichtung notwendig ausiiben mufte. 
Die Ausfiihrungen des Kapitels iiber “Sprachstil und innere Form” (etwa 100 
Seiten lang) diirften sich auch fiir den akademischen Unterricht als eine 
Fundgrube bewahren, sie sind voll der feinsten Beobachtungen tiber Wortwahl 
und Wortgebrauch, rhetorische und syntaktische Finessen, die Verwendung 
von Dialog und Monolog, die Technik der Personenbeschreibungen, den 
sprachlichen Ausdruck von Gebarden und vieles mehr. 

Das anschliefende, gleichfalls beschreibende Kapitel iiber “Land und 
Leute im Liede” (etwa 50 Seiten) fallt dagegen ab. Es gibt eine umstindliche 
Charakterschilderung der auftretenden Personen, die in bester Absicht das 
Gestaltungsvermégen des Dichters wiirdigen méchte, aber merkwiirdiger- 
weise die Augen davor verschlieSt, daf die Naht zwischen Teil I und Teil II 
gerade bei den Hauptfiguren kaum zu tiberdecken ist. Wir fiirchten, daf die 
hier angestrebte Harmonisierung eine langdauernde Wirkung auf deutsche 
Schulaufsaitze haben wird. Die Wiedergabe eines mediokren Gedichtes von 
Otto Briies ‘So hell sang Siegfried . . . ” (S. 249) ist ein seltsamer Mifgriff. 

Bei weitem das lingste Kapitel (iiber 160 S.) ist das iiber die “Quellen der 
Erzihlung.” Es beginnt mit einer kurzen Aufzaihlung der nordischen Parallel- 
tiberlieferungen—wobei natiirlich sofort das Problem der Thidrekssaga und 
ihrer VerlaGlichkeit fiir die Rekonstruktion einer alteren epischen Stufe auf- 
taucht. Dann wendet sich die Darstellung den “Aventiuren” des Liedes zu, 
die eine nach der anderen auf ihren Inhalt gepriift werden. Dieser Inhalt wird 
Zug um Zug mit den ‘Quellenzeugnissen’ bzw. den ‘Quellen’ verglichen, nicht 
nur mit den thematisch verwandten nordischen Traditionen, sondern auch 
mit der Fiille des von der friiheren Forschung und von Panzer selber zusam- 
mengetragenen Schatzes an Parallelen, Entlehnungen, Erinnerungen oder 
bloBen Anklangen. Dieser Stoff kommt aus Vergil, aus dem Ruodlieb und dem 
Waltharius, aus dem europidischen Minnesang, aus der dlteren und der zeit- 
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gendssischen deutschen Epik, schlieSlich—das ist Panzers besondere These in 
den Studien—auch aus der franzésischen Nationalepik, aus dem Rolandslied 
und dem Mainet und vor allem aus dem Epos von den Haimonskindern. 

Es ist auffallig, wie wenig Wert Panzer auf die Verbindung der Siegfried- 
Briinhild-Kriemhild-Sage mit ihrem geschichtlichen Hintergrund legen will, 
d.h. mit den Vorgingen in der Merowinger-Dynastie. Fiir ihn ist Siegfried eine 
Marchenfigur (deren Taten allerdings nicht nur aus einem einzigen Marchen- 
typus erwachsen seien). Wir héren also nichts von dem historischen Franken- 
kénig Sigibert, der mit der westgotischen Kénigstochter Brunhild verheiratet 
war und auf Anstiften der bésen Schwagerin Fredegund ermordet wurde (die 
Dichtung hatte also ihrer Kriemhild die Rolle der historischen Brunhild, 
ihrer Briinhild die Rolle der Fredegund gegeben). Noch héren wir etwas von 
dem historischen Faktum, daf Sigi-Namen im burgundischen Kénigshause 
schon 150 Jahre friiher vorkommen, was auf Verschwagerung der Burgunden 
und Franken deutet. 

Demgegeniiber wird die zeitgenéssische Geschichte starker als tiblich 
herangezogen, z.B. fiir die Teilnahme der Dainen am Feldzug der Sachsen 
gegen Worms weist Panzer auf die Welfen-freundliche, Staufer-feindliche 
Politik Knuts VI. von Danemark.—Die Offnung von Bischof Piligrims Grab 
im Passauer Dom (nach dem Brande vom Jahre 1181) und die begleitenden 
Wunderzeichen mégen den Dichter auf die Einfiihrung Piligrims ins Lied 
gebracht haben.—Die Hochzeit Etzels in Wien (das wird allerdings erst im 11. 
Kapitel begriindet) soll die Hochzeit Leopolds VI. von Osterreich mit der 
Griechin Theodora widerspiegeln, bei der es hoch herging (und bei der 
Walther von der Vogelweide im Gefolge Wolfgers von Passau in Zeiselmauer 
einquartiert war). Das war im November 1203, und der Nibelungendichter 
kénnte unter den Gisten gewesen sein—Der Warner Markgraf Eckewart 
soll sein Vorbild nicht nur im treuen Eckard der Harlungensage gehabt haben: 
als Personifikation der Treue erscheint in den Urkunden Heinrichs III. der 
Markgraf Eckehart II. von Meifen, “‘fidelissimus fidelis noster Ekkartus’’; 
er ist uns als eine der Naumburger Stifterfiguren bekannt. Aber daf der letzte 
Epiker sich dieses getreuen Markgrafen aus der Salierzeit so lebhaft erinnerte, 
ist selbst Panzer zweifelhaft; er setzt ihn méglicherweise in die letzte Vor- 
schicht vor unserem NL.—Die Verlobung von Bechelaren ist nach Panzer das 
poetische Abbild des Empfanges Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossas durch den 
Ungarnkénig Bela und der dabei verabredeten Verlobung Herzog Friedrichs 
von Schwaben mit der Tochter des Kénigs. Dieser Vorgang fiel in das Jahr 
1189, und dieses Datum wiirde ein starkes Argument gegen die Ableitung der 
Thidrekssaga (die von dem Idyll in Bechelaren berichtet) aus einer ‘Alteren 
Not’ von 1160 liefern (wenn die Ahnlichkeiten wirklich zwingend waren)— 
oder man miifite die Vorstufe auf 1190 datieren. 

Es ist unméglich, das 8. Kapitel laufend zu kommentieren. Hier mu 
zunichst der Hinweis geniigen, da mit dieser vorsichtigen, oftmals miihse- 
ligen Methode die eigenen Zutaten des letzten Epikers ausgesondert werden 
und da® langsam ein greifbares Bild seiner Tatigkeit und seiner Begabung 
entsteht. Darum war es dem Verfasser ja auch besonders zu tun. Vorausset- 
zung ist freilich dabei, da& die Thesen iiber die Vorgeschichte des Epos richtig 
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sind. Wenn es eine ‘Altere Not’ gab, dann vermindert sich in vielem die 
Selbstandigkeit des Dichters; zugleich aber wiachst in unseren Augen der 
geschmackvolle héfische Stilist. 

Den Abschluf des Buches bilden kurze Kapitel tiber “Entstehung und 
Aufbau des Werkes,” “Gesamtwiirdigung” und “Zeit und Ort der Ent- 
stehung des Liedes und sein Dichter.” Auch von Panzer wird der Dichter im 
Passau Bischof Wolfgers gesucht, und zwar unter den Klerikern der Hof- 
haltung. Die Klage nennt bekanntlich einen Konrad als Verfasser einer 
lateinischen Aufzeichnung, und man hat darin eine Anspielung auf den 
Dichter des Liedes gesehen. Die Identifikation mit dem Passauer Stiftsver- 
walter, Schulmeister und Schreiber Konrad (bezeugt zwischen 1196 und 1209) 
scheint Panzer “recht gefallig,” aber die weitere Gleichsetzung mit dem spiter 
bezeugten Kapellan Konrad in der Passauer, dann in der Wiener Kanzlei, der 
jiingst von D. Kralik aus den Kulissen gezogen wurde, “diinkt wohl eine recht 
unsichere Annahme.” 

Was sind nun die eigentlichen Ketzereien und wie erscheinen sie dem 
Unvoreingenommenen, wenn er das Fiir und Wider in Ruhe abwiigt? 

Es handelt sich um drei schwierige Fragenkomplexe. Erstens halt Panzer 
an seiner besonderen Auffassung von dem Verhiltnis von Heldensage und 
Marchen fest, der Auffassung namlich, daf die Heldensage ihre Motivketten 
zum Teil aus vollausgebildeten Mirchentypen bezogen habe. Er hat so den 
Hilde-Gudrun-Stoff vom “Goldener” (Grimms “Eisenhans”), den Beowulf 
vom “Barensohn” abgeleitet. Bei den Quellen fiir die Nibelungensage soll es 
sich neben dem “Barensohn” und der “Erbteilungsformel” um ein russisches 
Marchen vom “Brautwerber’’ handeln. Seine Gegner, in erster Linie die pro- 
fessionellen Marchenforscher, haben dargetan, daS man nicht von der Sage 
ausgehen und sich dann einen entsprechenden Mirchentypus aus unzihligen 
Varianten zurechtzimmern darf. Beim russischen ‘“Brautwerbermirchen”’ 
sind mehrere Punkte ungiinstig fiir Panzers Hypothese: die Wanderung des 
Marchens von Rufland nach Deutschland schon vor 1200 ist doch un- 
wahrscheinlicher als die entgegengesetzte Annahme des Einflusses der ger- 
manischen Dichtung auf das russische Volksmiarchen; das russische Mirchen 
ist im Westen nicht belegt; Panzer muf zugeben, das der Schlu® seines 
Marchens garnicht zu der angenommenen deutschen Briinhilddichtung pa8t, 
nach seiner Theorie also bei der Heroisierung abgestoBen wurde; und der 
Geist des russischen Mirchens sieht nach einer plebejischen Travestie der 
Heldendichtung aus (Heusler in der Braune-Festschrift [1920] S. 64). Allerdings 
mu mit einem spaten Einflu® der russischen Uberlieferung auf die jiingste 
deutsche Sagenstufe gerechnet werden (vgl. A.v. Léwis of Menar, Die Briin- 
hildsage in RuLland {1923)). 

Zweitens glaubt der Verfasser noch ebenso fest an seine These, da die 
Thidrekssaga, bzw. die in ihr enthaltene Niflungasaga, auf unser NL zu- 
riickgehe, waihrend die communis opinio die Saga (obwohl sie spiter als das 
NL aufgeschrieben wurde) mit einer verlorenen epischen Vorstufe zusam- 
menbringen méchte. Die Griinde, die im Inhaltlichen dafiir sprechen, finden 
sich noch einmal aufgezaihlt in dem Euphorion-Artikel von H. Schneider und 
in der Anzeige von Panzers Studien durch H. Hempel in Ans. f. dt. Alt., Lx1v 
(1948), 32 ff. Diese Frage fiihrt direkt an den Kern der Panzerschen Position, 
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seine Ablehnung des Heuslerschen Stemmas. Nun ist es ja richtig, da® dieses 
Stemma in unseren Tagen als museumsreif angesehen wird, aber ganz andere 
VorstéGe haben es untergraben: man hat erkannt, da® dieser Stammbaum 
viel zu schlank und gerade und licht war, da& die Vorstufen des I. Teiles 
wahrscheinlich im Rheinland schon epische Breite erreicht hatten, da& es bei 
weitem mehr Aste und Zweige gegeben haben muf, daf endlich die absolute 
Gleichsetzung von Heldensage und Heldenlied ein rationalistischer Irrtum 
gewesen (vgl. H. Schneider, “Einleitung zu einer Darstellung der Helden- 
sage,” PBB [Tiib.], txxvu [1955], 71-82). 

Wir sehen keinen anderen Weg aus dem Dilemma als den alten, wenn wir 
lesen, da® selbst Panzer das Alter der Sagaerzihlung gelegentlich zugeben 
mu, z.B. riumt er fiir den Siegfriedteil die Benutzung einer Briinhilddich- 
tung ein (S. 277, 333, 436) und fiir den Untergang der Nibelungen die auch 
sonst bezeugte sachsische Quelle (S. 277). Wenn Kriemhild ihren Sohn in den 
Saal tragen lat, um den Kampf zu entfesseln, so berichten die Saga und die 
Vorrede zum Heldenbuch, daf sie den Sohn anreizt, Hagen zu schlagen: 
[also] “mufS angenommen werden, daf hier die Saga eine Vorlage richtiger 
wiedergibt” (S. 410).—Nach der Saga nimmt Sigurd der Brynhild das 
Magdtum und damit ihre tibermachtige Kraft. Dieser Zug, darin stimmt 
Panzer mit der Heusler-Schule iiberein, muf aus der dlteren Briinhilddichtung 
stammen. Zwar wirft er der Saga Unverstindnis und Vergréberung vor; die 
Ausnahme hier beruht darauf, daf} sein russisches Marchen dasselbe urtiim- 
liche Motiv hat. Nach unserer Meinung kommt diese iltere Briinhilddich- 
tung als Quelle fiir das Marchen in Frage.—Merkwiirdigerweise finden wir gar 
keinen Hinweis auf einen anderen alten Zug der Saga, daf die Mérderin 
Kriemhild von Dietrich, nicht von Hildebrand erschlagen wird. Dieser Zug 
ist ebenfalls durch das Heldenbuch als alt bezeugt. 

Der Verfasser hat sich nicht dariiber ausgesprochen, auf welche Lied- 
fassung die Saga zuriickgehen soll. G. Lohse hat nach sorgfiltiger Text- 
vergleichung gefunden, daf der Sagatext mit keiner der uns bekannten Lied- 
handschriften ganz harmoniert, auch wohl nicht mit dem verlorenen Original. 
Dagegen zeigen die zur Saga passenden Stellen des NLs nach Inhalt, Wort- 
schatz, Reim und Taktfiilllung, daG sie zum idlteren Bestand gehéren. Also 
mu die Saga auf eine altere epische Fassung zuriickgefiihrt werden (‘‘Rhein- 
ische Nibelungendichtung und die Vorgeschichte des deutschen Nibelungen- 
liedes von 1200” (Rhein. Vierteljahrsbll., xx [1950], 54-60). Lohse setzt diese 
wegen der Bechelaren-Episode auf 1190 an; ihr sei eine rheinische Fassung von 
1130 Vorausgegangen. 

Drittens besteht ein fundamentaler Unterschied zwischen Panzer und 
seinen Kritikern in der Frage der franzésischen Beziehungen unseres Ge- 
dichtes. Seit langem aufgegeben ist die Meinung, das NL beruhe ausschlief- 
lich auf germanischer Liedtradition, sei unberiihrt von den Literaturstré- 
mungen seiner Zeit gedichtet worden und sei eigentlich nur noch im abseitigen 
Osterreich noch méglich gewesen, als der Westen Deutschlands lingst Kénig 
Artus gehuldigt hatte und seine Dichter héfische Epen schrieben. S. Singer 
wies als erster auf den provenzalischen Heldenroman von Daurel et Beton als 
die wahrscheinliche Quelle fiir die Ausgestaltung von Siegfrieds Ermordung 
auf der Eberjagd und die Klage der Witwe iiber der enthiillten Leiche. Selbst 
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Heusler lieS sich von Singer tiberzeugen und baute das ‘entlehnte Detail’ in 
diese beiden Szenen seines ‘Jiingeren Briinhildenliedes’ vom Ende des 12. 
Jahrhunderts mit ein. Aber Singer war nur der Pionier gewesen; der einmal 
angeschnittene Problemkreis erweiterte und komplizierte sich. Daurel et Beton 
hatte nordfranzésische Quellen und brauchte nicht unbedingt selber die Vor- 
lage gewesen zu sein. Panzer glaubte in dem Roman von Renaus de Montauban 
(der Geschichte von den Haimonskindern) die Quelle fiir vier Aventiuren des 
NLs gefunden zu haben: fiir den Sachsenkrieg, den Strau8 mit den Baiern, 
das Abwerfen der Toten aus der Halle und die Erzihlung von Riidegers Kampf 
und Tod. Weiterhin brachte er Parallelen bei aus dem Rolandslied (fiir 
Siegfrieds Tod), aus dem Mainet (fiir die Werbung Siegfrieds um Kriemhild) 
und noch andere aus anderen franzésischen chansons de geste. Die schon 
genannten Nibelungenforscher haben sich aber nicht mit der Panzerschen 
Interpretation der Handlungsahnlichkeiten befreunden kénnen. Sowohl H. 
Schneider wie H. Hempel haben in den zitierten Besprechungen der Studien 
die allgemeinen Zusammenhinge mit dem westlichen Erzihlgut zugegeben, 
aber die genauere Festlegung der Quellen fiir einzelne Ziige oder Motivketten 
abgelehnt. Sie sprechen von kollektiver Vorbildlichkeit und von literarischer 
Symbiose in den rheinischen Grenzgebieten, und es ist auch unsere Meinung, 
da Panzer in manchen Punkten, bei denen er direkte Entlehnung behauptet, 
einer Autosuggestion verfallen ist. Das ist noch deutlicher durch das ange- 
fiihrte Buch von K. Wais geworden, der das Heriiber und Hiniiber in der 
‘Symbiose’ der franzésischen Girart—Epen und des ersten Briinhildliedes zu 
erfassen sucht und im Falle der nordfranzésischen Vorform des Daurel der 
germanischen Briinhilddichtung die Prioritat zuerkennt. 

Die Debatte iiber die franzésischen Beziehungen wird zweifellos fort- 
gesetzt, und vielleicht wird Panzer in Einzelheiten gerechtfertigt werden 
(z.B. in der Ableitung der Fergenszene aus dem Mainet). Bewiesen sind 
jedenfalls die Zusammenhinge im grofSen, das NL von 1200 ist nun erst rich- 
tig in die mittelhochdeutsche Literaturbliite eingeordnet, die dem Westen so 
viel verdankte, und das ist Panzers unbestreitbares Verdienst. 

Es ist nicht ganz klar, was der geplante zweite Band, die “Erlauterung 
des Wortlautes” bringen sollte. Bezieht sich die Erlauterung auf den Text 
des Liedes oder ist die im vorliegenden Bande fehlende Dokumentation 
gemeint? Erst die Ausbreitung des ganzen Textmaterials wiirde dem Leser ein 
selbstaindiges Nachpriifen erlauben. Die privaten Auskiinfte iiber die Méglich- 
keit der Veréffentlichung aus dem Nachlaf widersprechen sich. Ein dritter 
Band, ein ‘Bilderbuch,’ sollte authentische Illustrationen enthalten. Zu be- 
klagen ist, daf der erste Band kein Register hat; die Seiteniiberschriften sind 
kein rechter Ersatz. 

Die oben angemeldeten Vorbehaite betreffen im wesentlichen die vom 
Verfasser vertretenen Voraussetzungen fiir den historischen Teil und nicht die 
groBe und willkommene Leistung der Wiirdigung des Liedes. Das Werk 
verdient deshalb die weiteste Verbreitung: ja, wenn man die neuesten Bei- 
trage zur Liedinterpretation mustert, so ist Panzers Beispiel anscheinend schon 
wegweisend geworden. 


Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 
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Das THEMA DES JUNGSTEN TAGES IN DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR DES 17. 
JaHRHUNDERTS. Von Dietrich Korn. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1957. Pp. 139. DM 12. 


Since Wentzlaff-Eggebert’s book on the problem of death in German lyrical 
poetry of the seventeenth century appeared in 1931, the historical analysis of 
theme and motif in the literature of the Baroque has been largely neglected. 
Scholars, recognizing that the baroque writer was principally a craftsman us- 
ing techniques of manipulation or combination, rhetoric and all the verbal 
panoplies to present ever anew the same age-old themes and ideas, have tended 
to restrict their attention to developments in form, diction, etc., or to those 
figures whose work, in its unique deviation from the too frequently tedious 
norm, stand towering above the common run of writers. This would seem 
to imply, however, that the mass of thematic material remained fairly inert, 
but it is highly doubtful that such was actually the case. Dietrich Korn’s 
examination of the theme of the Last Day, which appears to be indebted to 
Wentzlaff-Eggebert’s work for general plan and direction, will strengthen this 
doubt and point up perhaps the need for more such thematic investigations, 
“Motivgeschichten,” in the literature of the Baroque. 

Studded with much otherwise inaccessible bibliographical data, this book 
is a definitive work that will remain a basic text for any future studies directly 
or peripherally concerned with this theme. And while the ultimate findings 
could be reduced to a modest paragraph or two, the true importance of the 
work rests in the scope of the material and the figures treated, in its thorough 
historical documentation of a development never before systematically 
examined. 

In a brief ““Vorbemerkung” Korn delimits the term “Jiingster Tag” as it 
will obtain in his work. He distinguishes between traditional Christian 
eschatology and that of the chiliastic movements in the seventeenth century. 
Traditionally, the Last Day—I avoid the more usual Judgment Day to con- 
vey the whole eschatological concept inherent in “Jiingster Tag”—meant 
basically the end of the world, howsoever it should come about. In chiliastic 
terms it represented, more than a terrible termination, the beginning of a new 
era, the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth for the Elect. Korn 
restricts his investigation to literature concerned with orthodox eschatology 
and ignores generally chiliastic treatments such as are found in Kuhlmann, 
the Rosicrucians, and others. 

The text proper is divided into eight sections of varying length. The first 
introduces the theme, so to speak, by describing and documenting the strong 
“Doomsday mood” (Endbewuftsein) prevalent, particularly in Lutheran 
circles, at the beginning of the century and its subsequent deterioration to a 
stock formula. In the digressive seventh section—it is called “Exkurs”— 
Korn sketches the course of the chiliastic movements alluded to above, and in 
the last, “Ausblick,” gives a very brief glimpse into the changes in eschato- 
logical concepts which the eighteenth century was to bring. The corpus of the 
book (II-VI) treats the various literary forms, the personalities and works 
which are pertinent to this study. It may be somewhat surprising that the his- 
tory of this theme in the literature of the Baroque is fundamentally an evolu- 
tion from a lyrical to an epical expression. Thus Korn makes the “Kirchen- 
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lied” of both confessions the point of departure for his investigation, devoting 
a section (II) to the Lutheran, which he characterizes as the “mirror of 
eschatological consciousness in the seventeenth century,” and another (III) 
to the Catholic. Since Catholic eschatological tradition was naturally not 
subject to the same stress and change as the Lutheran, its “Kirchenlied” pre- 
sentsan older, morestatic concept and expression. In contrast to this objective, 
epical treatment of the eschatological theme, the Lutheran hymn exhibited a 
more dynamic, personal—a lyrical—character. Thus it reflected the meta- 
morphosis in eschatology in Lutheran thinking, the evolution from the 
Christocentric concept of the Reformation through the anthropocentric con- 
cept of the greater part of the seventeenth century to the partial renascence 
of the Reformational Last Day among the Pietists. 

Investigation of the various genres from the novel to the oratorio with 
largely negative results (IV) attests further to the predominantly lyrical treat- 
ment of the eschatological theme in this period. Thus Korn devotes another 
section (V) to its treatment in lyrical poetry other than the church hymn, 
undertaking a discussion of its use in the “Gesellschaftsdichtung” with in- 
dividual consideration of the more significant poets. Yet the theme of the 
Last Day was totally ignored by the major poets of the latter half of the 
century. It found use, however, as a subject of the sermonic epic, thus revert- 
ing to an essentially medieval parenesis or becoming merely a stock poetical 
theme taken from established doctrine. The last constituent section (VI) 
examines first the general character of these poems and then the “five great 
descriptive poems” (by Schottel, Feinler, Albini, Plankenauer, and one Catho- 
lic, Scheffler) which represent the “last phase in the development of Baroque 
eschatology.” Although the “digression” and the “outlook” mentioned above 
are still to come, the main text concludes with the sweeping generalization 
which only such a meticulous and thorough study makes possible: “Im 17. 
Jahrhundert beginnt der Jiingste Tag dem Menschen nicht nur zeitlich ferner 
zu riicken; er lauft dariiber hinaus Gefahr, einer vollkommen individualisierten 
Schau bedeutungslos zu werden.” 

By way of scholarly apparatus there is a very useful bibliography and a 
most welcome index of proper names. The appended “Inhaltsiibersicht” with 
its detailed outline of the contents of each division will be helpful for orienta- 
tion and review. Generous margins throughout the work avoid the cluttering 
and ponderosity that is so often characteristic of scholarly works requiring 
frequent quotation and copious annotation. The printing is attractive, marred 
only by an uneven type impression. Some pages have such a strong imprint 
that they appear to be in bold type; others are considerably fainter, often de- 
faced by fragmented words or letters. I have discovered only a few errors and 
misprints, the most serious being the omission of footnote 42, page 26. 


A. G. pE CAPUA 
Cornell University 


Gortue’s Faust. Edited by R-M. S. Heffner, Helmut Rehder, and W. F. 
Twaddell. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Vol. 1: Introduction; 
Part 1 (Text and Notes), 1954, Pp. vii+420. $3.40. Vol. m: Part m (Text 
and Notes), 1955. Pp. i+388. $3.40. 
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GortHe’s Faust. AN INTERPRETATION. By A. Gillies. (Modern Language 
Studies.) Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. Pp. vii+-225. 25s. 


GorTHeE: Faust. 1. Urraust. Faust. Etn Fracment. Edited by Ernst 
Grumach. (Werke Goethes. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1954. Pp. 
149+149. DM 19,50. 


The history of Faust editions and commentaries, begun a century ago, reflects 
the attitudes to poetry in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries from Posi- 
tivism to “Geistesgeschichte” and after. If the German contribution pre- 
ponderates for obvious reasons, it may be notcd that there are now two major 
American editions and as yet none of comparable importance from England, 
at least for the work as a whole. Among the commentaries Professor Gillies’ 
interpretation takes its pride of place beside the relatively recent ones of 
Miller and Enright and the earlier study of Stawell and Dickinson. 

The first two works under review have a similar aim. The edition has been 
made for the American student, and Professor Gillies states that the “needs of 
English-speaking undergraduates” formed the starting point of his book. The 
pedagogic aim remains in the foreground of both contributions to what Pro- 
fessor Gillies so rightly calls the ‘immense and often confusing mass of Faust 
literature,” but this aim is to some extent dimmed by the authors’ neglect to 
quote bibliographical references even when they discuss diverging critical 
opinions. They take especial account of the distinguished contributions by 
American writers, but it is leit to the Goethe scholar to find out where and 
how these have been used, and only Professor Gillies has added a Biblio- 
graphical Note in which the most recent secondary sources have been listed, 
with the notable exception of Emrich’s pioneer work on the symbolism of 
Faust Part II. 

It would, however, be unjust to assess either work by the sole token of its 
educational value for the English-speaking undergraduate. The new American 
edition presents, in the fourth section of the general introduction, a percep- 
tive analysis of the play with many suggestive observations on its structure 
and while Professor Gillies states as his principal concern the purpose to 
trace “‘the real progress of events in the poem, the interlocking of character and 
action, the factual details of the story” (p. v), he has also offered his explana- 
tions of some of the more controversial issues raised by the study of Goethe’s 
Faust. 

In the fourth section of their Introduction the editors point to the “serial 
structure’ of Goethe’s work and interpret scenes like Hexenkiiche, Wald und 
Hohle, Klassische Walpurgisnacht and Hochgebirg as “bridge scenes” or “‘tran- 
sitional scenes.” If this description does not seem quite adequate, it is yet rec- 
ognized that the significance of these and like scenes lies in the fact that they 
“constitute a parallelism between the two parts both in their sequence and in 
their dramatic function” (1, 53). The use of parallelism is a salient feature of 
Goethe’s technique in Faust and merits the emphasis the editors have placed 
upon it. They have shown that this device enforces the unity of the work, even 
in that part of the Klassische Walpurgisnacht which concerns the fortunes of 
Homunculus (p. 92). This view is affirmed by Professor Gillies, for whom 
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Homunculus’ story is “a symbolical statement of the origin and purpose of 
being.” “The ‘Classical Walpurgisnacht,’ ” he continues, “may thus be con- 
sidered as providing an amplification of the message delivered by the Lord 
and the archangels in Heaven and an anticipation of the teaching of the 
angels in the final scene” (p. 138). Endowed with “Symptome des herrischen 
Sehnens,” Homunculus aims at “héheres Vollbringen” just as Faust strives 
“gum héchsten Dasein.” Moreover, the parallelism of Galatea and Helena— 
more closely drawn than that between Galatea and the Virgin Mary or 
Gretchen—aligns the evolutionary idea embodied in Homunculus with the 
whole scheme of Faust’s striving that is continued, not as “Streben,”’ but more 
passively, after his death. 

On the nature and the meaning of his striving the editors and Professor 
Gillies hold strikingly different views. The editors observe Faust “‘on a path 
of action that leads, not from imperfection to perfection, nor from guilt to 
atonement, but from a state of ‘dull confusion’ to a state of increasing clarity 
which is, after all, the natural progress of individual as well as general human 
culture in the course of history” (p. 12). Accordingly, they avoid any discus- 
sion of his moral guilt or any debate of the tragic implications of his striving. 
These stand in the foreground of Professor Gillies’ interpretations, particularly 
of Faust’s wager with Mephistopheles and his attitude to religion. For the 
editors the conditions on which the pact is concluded are ‘“‘unequivocal”; yet 
they concede that Faust and Mephistopheles do not seem to be speaking the 
same language. “Mephistopheles seeks to capture Faust’s individual human 
soul; but Faust’s words imply that he is thinking in terms of mankind, seeking 
to transcend the limitations of his own individual self” (p. 75). Professor 
Gillies, on the other hand, emphasizes the difference between the wager and 
the pact and stresses the condition that Mephistopheles is entitled to Faust’s 
soul only if and when they meet in the hereafter. The conclusion is as follows: 
“Mephistopheles had agreed to the wager. But he had never substituted the 
wager for the pact. . . . Faust and Mephistopheles do not meet in the hereafter, 
and the contract is void” (pp. 205 f.). “It is not striving, but loving self- 
surrender that gives mankind a claim upon salvation. . . . It is not the triumph 
but the disavowal of Faustianism that Goethe finally represents for us” 
(pp. 18 f.). In this way Professor Gillies’ keen moral sense allows him to per- 
ceive the tragic implications of Faust’s striving: “Ethics play no part in his be- 
haviour and they play no part in his religious creed. . . . There is absolutely 
no place for ethics in this nebulous, quasi-pantheistic, hypocritical apotheosis 
of feeling” (pp. 78 ff.). “Never was the bankruptcy of an imprecise religious 
structure basing itself on ill-defined half-truths so tragically laid bare” (p. 
92). 

Faust’s association with Helena is similarly ‘unnatural and tragic.” This 
highly idiosyncratic opinion results from the observation that Helena comes 
from Hades in the third act “as a living creature, surrounded by other living 
creatures’’; it is “only when Faust and Mephistopheles intervene that her 
reality is impaired and she is forced out of her native epoch and steps into an- 
other” (p. 147). Thus she is “an unhappy Helen, self-critical, dissatisfied, un- 
harmonious” (p. 157). “It is also clear that [Faust] is just as much an impostor 
vis-d-vis Helen as he had been vis-a-vis Gretchen” (p. 158); he permits “the 
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devil to stage-manage his affairs’’ as he had done for the seduction of Gretchen 
—a point of view which is, however, at variance with the stated lack of evi- 
dence that “Faust knows that the Phorkyad is Mephistopheles” (p. 160). 

The Helena episode presents a similar problem of “dramatic reality” to 
the editors, but they arrive at a different if no less contentious verdict: 
“Dramatically, the Helena episode is difficult, because it lacks a basis of 
reality. Faust, in so far as he is important, is a human being. Helena is a 
phantom, the shade of a famous character in the great legend of ancient 
Greece. Her very existence in our play is fragile and illusive. Since she can 
hardly be said to ‘be,’ she is almost of necessity taken to ‘stand for something’” 
(11, 331). What she stands for is stated in the Introduction: “As a person, 
Helena is ‘real’ to Faust, as the content of his creative imagination is real to a 
poet” (1, 88). Although Faust does not become a poet, “his experience of the 
beautiful comes to symbolize the creative process of poetic art” (ibid.). “Dur- 
ing this period of ‘classicism’ Goethe shared Schiller’s conviction that the 
ideal of the beautiful was identical with the ideal of moral perfection, and 
that man could be led to the state of moral perfection (‘freedom’) only through 
a state of ‘creative’ artistic activity (‘beauty’). For this ideal of beauty, the 
the figure of Helena became an appropriate symbol” (p. 85). 

The editors’ reference to Schiller is instructive. There can be little doubt 
that the Letters on Aesthetic Education, completed just before Goethe re- 
sumed his active work on Faust, supplied an incentive to present the hero’s 
aesthetic experience. Their importance may be compared with that of Herder’s 
Ideen to which Professor Gillies makes frequent and cogent reference. But 
just as Schiller’s argument concerns the aesthetic education of man in general, 
not the formation of a creative artist, so Faust’s development embraces 
aesthetic experience without making him a creative artist. This experience is 
no more significant in his case than in that of any other notable person who is 
not an artist. To say that it symbolizes the creative process of poetic art is as 
debatable as saying, in the words of the editors, that during his visit to the 
Mothers he is “experiencing inner processes of creative imagination” (1, 
91). A creative process of the imagination is made manifest in a work, and 
none is forthcoming from Faust, unless the evocation of the shades of Helen 
and Paris is given this unwarranted meaning. Nor does the Helena episode in 
Act III represent the culmination of Faust’s development. The aesthetic state 
is for him as much a transitional formative state as it is for Schiller’s “Mensch.” 
Against Professor Gillies one-sided assessment that the “union with Helen 
turns out to be an illusion for Faust’”’ (p. 163) one may uphold the editors’ 
description of her function with reference to Goethe’s important Para- 
lipomenon: she was to lead Faust “out of the of the ‘Leidenschaft’ of the First 
Part, and prepare him for ‘Schépfungsgenuf von innen’ ” (p. 85). If this last 
phrase is indeed “cryptic,” one may at least hazard that it does not refer to 
any creative artistic activity on the part of Faust. Significantly, it follows 
“Genu8 mit Bewuftsein. Schénheit” and is, in turn, followed by the pro- 
jected “Epilog auf dem Weg zur Hille,” so that it may indicate an earlier 
conception of the final scene in which the work to be enjoyed inwardly was to 
be the divinely created universe of the Prolog im Himmel rather than any 
putative artistic achievement by Faust. 
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Any discussion of these and similar issues is greatly enhanced by an 
examination of Goethe’s use of imagery and symbols. While Professor Gillies 
briefly refers to the symbolism of dawn, moonlight and waterfalls (cf. pp. 12, 
22, 97, 99, 101), the editors have devoted a most valuable section of their 
Introduction to this subject. As compilers of a Faust vocabulary they speak 
with unusual knowledge when they state that “hoch” and “tief” are among 
the words “most frequently occurring in Faust; their influence upon the ex- 
pressiveness of imagery is considerable” (1, 57). This point merits more de- 
tailed treatment than the editors have been able to allow, but they have in- 
stead expounded the fundamental contrast between the images denoting 
organic fertility, life, and growth in Faust’s language and those denoting de- 
structiveness, barrenness, and paralysis in the language of Mephistopheles—a 
contrast which embraces some of the minor figures: “Significantly, almost all 
of these ‘Mephistophelian’ figures [sc., in the Witch’s Kitchen and the Wal- 
purgis Nights] are libidinous and infertile females, the opposite of the produc- 
tive, the motherly, the ‘Ewig-Weibliche’ . . . Whereas the Phorkyads reflect 
Mephistopheles’ profound dislike of any organic form, some other characters 
symbolize a correspondingly Mephistophelian fondness for senseless motion 
(Giants, Ants, Griffins), of blind, purposeless, unorganized force (Seismos), 
and of stolid immobility (Sphinxes),” (pp. 95 f.). These are illuminating re- 
marks. They offer a possible answer to the much debated question whether 
Sorge belongs to Mephistopheles’ world. Certainly she explains her own power 
in characteristically Mephistophelian imagery (lines 11453-11486). 

The editors have also shown the importance of water as a symbol in 
association with Faustian notions, in contrast to Mephistophelian imagery 
associated with stones and rocks (p. 58). Likewise, they recognize the inverse 
association of water, in the for~a of torrents, with destructiveness (Wald und 
Héhle and Act IV) and with infertility (Act V). This inversion may be ex- 
tended to include Faust’s eulogy of mountains (lines 10095 passim) against 
Mephistopheles’ relish of their volcanic origin, a eulogy not unconnected with 
the treatment of the evolutionary theme in the Klassische Walpurgisnacht 
and with the words which Oreas, decrying volcanic formations, vainly ad- 
dresses to Mephistopheles in lines 7811-7814. The image in line 7814 (“Des 
Pindus letztgedehnte Zweige’’) associates mountains with the Faustian world 
of growth, just as in his eulogy in Act IV he stresses this side of nature’s 
creative activity. Such lines anticipate the similar evocation of mountain 
scenery by the Chorus and the Pater Profundus in the Bergschluchten scene 
of the final act. 

Goethe’s use of images and symbols is an essential part of his dramatic 
technique in Faust as in other works. Yet it should not engross critical atten- 
tion to the exclusion of other means of presentation. The editors observe this 
diversity (with the possible exception of Goethe’s use of irony in the fifth 
act) and are not tempted to resolve the whole work into a texture of images. 
Its design is essentially dramatic. It is therefore difficult to agree with the 
view, so often expressed by critics of quite different persuasions, that “as a 
whole, the appeal of Faust is lyrical rather than dramatic. We have the impres- 
sion that a most serious festival play, a profound allegory, is passing before 
our eyes” (1, 65). The lyrical appeal of an allegory is not readily apparent. On 
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the other hand the editors have repeatedly and aptly pointed to the operatic 
elements in Faust. An opera, however, is not a lyrical work in the above sense 
and such operatic elements as Faust contains, do not conflict with its dramatic 
character. A critical concept of drama in which no place can be found for 
Goethe’s Faust patently delimits the nature of this genre too narrowly. 

In addition to submitting their critical views on the meaning of Goethe’s 
drama as a whole and of individual scenes in particular, the editors have given 
much information “which a student’s teacher needs” on such topics as the 
Faust legend, the genesis of and the reception accorded to, Goethe’s work. 
There is also a welcome account of his use of rhythm and rhyme. They have 
subjected “to a critical scrutiny from the point of view of intelligibility” such 
formal aspects of the work as “spelling, punctuation, compounding, capitaliza- 
tion, paragraphing”’ and have succeeded in producing an eminently readable 
text. Finally, they have added stage directions where “Goethe did not specify 
an exit which is required by the subsequent action” (viz., to lines 1525, 3715 
and 8159) and in one instance they have amended the hitherto accepted 
stage direction which deserves to be discussed in some detail. 

Concerning the Klassische Walpurgisnacht scene, the editors comment as 
follows: “The scene of action shifts several times up and down the course of 
the river Peneios. The upper regions are rocky and barren; the lower reaches 
of the river valley are rather fertile than lush. Goethe did not go to the trouble 
of adjusting his conceptions of these regions to the facts of geography” (mu, 
302). This criticism invokes the dubious principle of judging the topography 
of the scene in terms of actuality rather than Goethe’s dramatic requirements. 
Furthermore the editors preface their notes to the scene Am obern Peneios 
with the following remarks: “Faust and Chiron have arrived at the temple of 
Manto, which is near the mouth of the river. The sirens who now speak, how- 
ever, are still where we left them on the Pharsalian fields. The problem of 
stage management for the scene between Faust and Chiron was not solved 
by Goethe in the manuscript directions he gave. In one of the manuscripts of 
Scene 39, however, Goethe wrote in his own hand: ‘(wie zuvor)’ where we 
have printed it, after the name of the speaker, Sirenen. Other editors have 
attached these two words to the scene heading, and read: Am obern Peneios wie 
suvor...” (p. 314). But if the words “wie zuvor” refer, as the editors surmise, 
only to the sirens and not to the whole locality, it may be thought that Goethe 
wished to recall the earlier direction, viz., after 7151: “‘Sirenen praludieren 
oben,” in order to indicate that they have not changed their position. The 
editors believe that the sirens, like the sphinxes, are on the Pharsalian fields. 
They are, however, not in the plain, where the sphinxes and Mephistopheles 
are, but on the river bank (“in den Asten der Stromespappeln”—line 7152f) 
and thence they fly to the Aegean Sea before the scene shifts to the plain in 
line 7676. In this way they supply an important link in the structure of the 
whole Klassische Walpurgisnacht, uniting, as they do, the action on the Upper 
Peneios with that on the Aegean and thus, by contrast, enhancing the dis- 
tinctive position of the Faust-Chiron-Manto action on the Lower Peneios, as 
well as that of Mephistopheles on the Pharsalian fields (especially in lines 
7676-8033). 

On such intricate textual questions one should perhaps await the au- 
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thoritative decisions of Dr. Grumach, the editor of Faust in the publication of 
Goethe’s works for the Deutsche Akademie. As yet he has issued only the 
volume containing parallel versions of the Urfaust and Faust. Ein Fragment, 
together with a most welcome facsimile reproduction of the whole Urfaust 
manuscript. Dr. Grumach’s contributions to the textual criticism of Goethe’s 
works are well known. They are based on careful rereadings and on the ex- 
amination of much hitherto unused or unavailable material. The attractive 
volume that is at hand encourages the hope that we shall soon possess a de- 
finitive text of both parts of Goethe’s Faust. 
E. L. STAHL 
Oxford University 


E. T. A. HorrmMann, Portiscne Werke. Edited by Klaus Kanzog. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1957. Vols. 1 & m1. Pp. viilit+-395 and 334; pen 
and ink drawings by Walter Wellenstein. Each vol. DM 24 with obliga- 
tion to purchase the whole set. 


A new edition of Hoffmann’s works is urgently needed, for it is now impossible 
to buy one except when a second-hand copy appears sporadically. Thus this 
edition really requires no further justification than that it is being published. 
However, much more can be said in its favor. First, though, I must express 
regret that the publishers are limiting themselves to twelve volumes of Hoff- 
mann’s literary works, in which are to be included a vocabulary of words 
characteristic of Hoffmann and a list of his themes. Further volumes contain- 
ing his musical criticisms, his letters and his diaries would be welcome. The 
other ten volumes of the set are to appear at intervals through September 1958. 

No final review can be given until all of the volumes have appeared, 
especially the last one, which will contain all explanations, indices, and an 
evaluation of Hoffmann’s personality. Meanwhile, certain features are ap- 
parent. 

The editor has based his text upon the 1927 edition by Georg Ellinger, 
using Maassen’s edition for comparison. He has adopted the principle: 
“Lediglich Rechtschreibung und Zeichensetzung wurden, unter Wahrung 
Hoffmannscher Merkmale, dem heutigen Stand angeglichen.”’ 

The two volumes under discussion make a very good appearance, type, 
paper and binding being of good quality. The illustrations (in all there are to 
be 670; vol. 1 has 57, vol. 11 has 53), which have already been shown at ex- 
hibitions, are well done and quite in the spirit of Hoffmann. They add mate- 
rially to the enjoyment of the reading. The only criticism of the appearance 
and makeup of the volumes is that there are quite a few typographical errors. 
Without trying to proofread I still noticed eight in the first volume: Sie Wolke 
for die Wolke and under it diricken for Stricken (p. 69); in dem separated with- 
out hyphen over two lines for indem (p. 90); ebenden for lebenden (space left 
for the 1) and aufgegangen , Farben (p. 195); hoschschwingend (p. 323); d udas 
for du das (p. 338); and dieses Gemdlde (gen.) on page 378. I found seven mis- 
prints in the third volume. 

Not having the Ellinger edition available I can only base any textual 
criticism on the Maassen edition. The Harich edition, which agrees through- 
out so completely with Maassen’s, was also used, as was the first edition of the 
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Nachtstiicke (1817, published in the Realschulbuchhandlung). Quite generally 
the editor has stuck to his principle given above. However, in certain trifles 
he seems to have been a little inconsistent. Occasionally he sets a semicolon 
or comma where Maassen and Harich have a colon; other times he sets the 
colon, although it is not in keeping with present punctuation practice—for 
example (Don Juan, 1, 76): “ ... auf den ersten Lirm, den er gewif} hérte, 
hatte er herbeieilen und den Vater retten kénnen: er mufte sich aber erst 
putzen ....” On the other hand, he always puts single quotes around opera 
and play titles, and sets usw. where Maassen and Harich have «. s. w. 

A few deviations may be listed here which were noted in spot checks, the 
first of each pair being Kanzog’s reading, the second that of Maassen and 
Harich: Ouvertiire (1, 14 and always) for Ouverture; Prestissimo (1, 19) prestis- 
simo (perhaps a misprint); elfmal (1, 20) eilfmal; TintenfaG (1, 21 and 22) for 
Dintenfab ; vergilbt for vergelbt (1, 22); gerundet (1, 81) for gertindet ; Demiprofil 
(1, 81) for Demi-Profil; Hilfe (111, 48) for Hilfe; Arme (111, 52) for Arme 
(Hoffmann wrote Aerme in one of his letters, see vol. II, p. 405 of von Miiller’s 
edition); mit sehr ernstem, nachdriicklichem Ton (11, 53) for mit sehr ernstem 
nachdriicklichen Ton; Eure schénen Sachen (111, 53) for Eure schine Sachen; eure 
frisierten Adelunge (1, 103) for eure frisierte Adelunge; in solch frommem Ver- 
trauen (111, 205) for in solch frommen Vertrauen. In Berganza (vol. 1) the name 
Scipio appears in the footnote on page go and twice on page 95, then appears 
as Szipio on page 96. Maassen and Harich set Scipio in the footnote and 
Szipio all the other three times. The 1817 edition of the Nachstiicke has, in the 
case of the quotations from volume 11 just given, the readings Hiilfe, Aerme, 
mit sehr ernstem nachdriicklichen Ton, Eure schine Sachen, and in solch’ from- 
men Vertrauen. This is the edition that Maassen used as a basis for his text 
of the Nachtstiicke. 

Since the editor does not change all -em,-en endings to -em, -em and does 
not always change strong endings to weak after a pronominal adjective, he 
might have left these as they are. The other changes, while they produce con- 
formity to standard, are really unnecessary and might as well have been left 
unchanged to keep the Hoffmann flavor. 

Yet these are minor matters. Few will object to them, and everyone else 
will have a good set of Hoffmann’s literary works at his disposal. 


Francis J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


GrorG BRANDES UND ARTHUR SCHNITZLER, E1In BrRIEFWECHSEL. Edited by 
Kurt Bergel. (University of California Publications in Modern Philol- 
ogy, Vol. 46.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956. Pp. 240. $3. 


The reader of a correspondence between an eminent man of letters and an 
immensely famous literary critic would rightly expect interesting discussions 
of the author’s work and new insights into the critic’s method. Yet the ex- 
change of approximately roo letters between Schnitzler and Brandes does not 
offer either. Brandes’ comments on Schnitzler’s works are disappointingly 
unhelpful; he likes them greatly, but that’s about all. If one did not know of 
Brandes’ unparalleled contributions to the intellectual life of Europe between 
1860 and 1910, one might even doubt his critical acumen. He prefers Das 
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Marchen to Anatol, and his only really negative reaction is elicited by one of 
Schnitzler’s finest literary achievements, Der griine Kakadu. Whatever in- 
teresting comments on Schnitzler’s works this correspondence offers, are 
furnished by Schnitzler himself in his highly perceptive remarks on his own 
intentions, on the scope and limitations of his creative abilities. 

Yet the publication of these letters is by no means without value. It is 
touching and meaningful as a human document, the mirror of a friendship 
extending over some thirty years between two intelligent, sensitive and 
highly civilized human beings. These two men of different nationalities, differ- 
ent age (Brandes was twenty years Schnitzler’s senior), of different productive 
bent create in their letters an atmosphere of intimacy tempered by respect, 
warmth without sentimentality, solidarity not bought at the price of relin- 
quishing their marked individualities. There is in these letters something of 
eighteenth-century graciousness, its world-wise skepticism, disillusionment 
and mellow irony, its playful elegance which spread an aura of charm even 
over Brandes’ less admirable character traits. There is little spirit of criticism 
in this correspondence, but it is filled with le génie de I’ Europe at its very best. 

The editor must have felt it; and this explains why he has included even 
the text of communications (such as picture postcards, telegraphic announce- 
ments of arrival) whose intrinsic interest is nil, but which contribute, no mat- 
ter how slightly, toward the complete reconstruction of the personal friend- 
ship. The same is true of Mr. Bergel’s introduction. It does not offer any new 
insights into the poetic and critical works of Schnitzler and Brandes respec- 
tively, but traces the social and cultural backgrounds of the correspondents, 
their temperaments, their genera] mental and political attitudes, their reac- 
tions toward the momentous intellectual and historical events of their times. 
Apart from one or two instances (p. 34 f.) where the editor’s own ideological 
bias distorts the picture, this broad survey is judiciously done. Needless to 
say, such a summary is bound to be sketchy and unsystematic, touching upon 
a topic here, a topic there. The impression of a lack of cohesion is heightened 
by the fact that the introduction dissolves at the end into a disconnected 
series of miniature sketches of eight assorted friends—not even in all cases 
mutual friends—of Schnitzler and Brandes. Such information, if needed at all, 
belongs in the footnotes. 

The editorial apparatus is awe-inspiring in its comprehensiveness. It fills, 
together with the introduction, considerably more space than the letters 
proper. One may wonder whether the editor has not given us too much of a 
good thing. What purpose does it serve to point out every time in the footnotes 
that here Brandes has used a Danicism if the meaning of his expression, though 
awkward, is perfectly clear? Does one really need to know that in Strzebowitz 
Manor, a place which appears just once in the date-line of a letter, Brandes 
was the guest of a certain Maria Stona (whoever that may be)? Such excesses 
notwithstanding, there is much of value in the notes, some interesting col- 
lateral information excerpted from daily newspapers and other hard-to-come- 
by sources. The real gem in this material is Schnitzler’s protest (December 
1914) against Russian newspaper reports which had imputed to him chauvin- 
istic utterances about some great literary figures in “enemy” countries, a 
beautiful document of sanity in an insane world, and highly worthwhile of 
rescue from oblivion. 
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In spite of the editor’s minute care there are a few places where the notes 
do not supply all the needed information. Of the three little plays, which 
Schnitzler mentions in § 13, only one is identified. Which is the comedy re- 
ferred to in S 20? Could it be the first version of the later Zum groBen Wursil 
which may have been written at about this time? The allusion to a certain 
date (May 15, 1922) in B 47 and S s0 is not quite intelligible without the 
explanation that this was Schnitzler’s sixtieth birthday. And in the short bio- 
graphical note on Karl Renner (p. 210) it may have been worth mentioning 
that, in 1945, he became the first President of the new Austrian Republic. 

With all this abundance of commentary only few corrections seem neces- 
sary. A letter of Freud to Schnitzler, quoted as “unpublished” (p. 29), has 
been printed in Die Newe Rundschau in 1955. The name of Max Burckhard, 
playwright and as Intendant of Vienna’s Burgtheater a powerful supporter of 
Schnitzler, is misspelled (pp. 47, 234). The reference to an article by Stefan 
Zweig (p. 219) should read Newe Rundschau instead of Neue Deutsche Rund- 
schau. (Correct reference on pp. 216, 227.) The editor’s reproach “Hier irrt 
Brandes” (p. 178) is unjustified: in the letter to which this stricture applies 
Brandes does not imply anywhere, as the editor assumes, that Heine ever 
visited Taormina. And finally, Brandes’ reminiscences of a visit with Schnitz- 
ler in Vienna (B 47) cannot refer to the one in January 1898, as the footnote 
would make us believe. 

Technically, the volume is well done. There are very few misprints, of 
which only one is really awkward (p. 17: the year is 1885, not 1855). Letter S 31 
is inserted at a wrong place. And in two instances the identification of letters 
(S 7 and S 16) is omitted in the notes with the result that the comments on 
these letters appear under wrong headings. 

OsKAR SEIDLIN 
Ohio State University 


Tue Tracic Puriosopuer. A Stupy or Frrepricn Nietzscue. By F. A. Lea. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 354. $6. 


As in his previous books, the author has chosen a representative writer of the 
last century, who, as a borderline case, belongs both to philosphy and to 
literature. The book is not meant to offer a new approach to the problems and 
contradictions of Nietzsche’s character and philosophy, but to present the 
main stages and facets of his thought for the general reader and the college 
student. Since in many regards Nietzsche is his own interpreter, the great 
number of quotations which the book contains turns it, like others of a similar 
type, into a kind of Nietzsche anthology. As a combination of selected passages 
from Nietzsche’s writings with Lea’s commentary giving them their place 
within the framework of the growth of his philosophy, this presentation will be 
helpful as a first introduction to this unique thinker who embodies the maze 
of intellectual countercurrents of his age, sifting the permanent foundations 
of Western civilization from the contemporary idola fori and anticipating the 
situation of man in the twentieth century. 

The author divides his book into twelve chapters, each centering around 
one of the-aspects of Nietzsche’s many-sided personality and thought: The 
Idealist; The Hellenist; The Educationist; The Humanist; The Sceptic; The 
Physician; The Visionary; The Prophet; The Mythologist; The Cosmologist; 
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The Revolutionist ; The Antichrist. These catchword headings, while indicating 
some of the trends in Nietzsche’s philosophy, fail to emphasize what is one of 
his most significant traits; namely, their constant intertwining and coexistence 
(in changing relative strength, though) and the lack, at any stage of his 
growth, of a definite system behind the wealth of his brilliant observations 
and analyses. And it seems doubtful whether Nietzsche ever would have seen 
his picture as that of an “educationist” or “revolutionist.” 
Freirx M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


Tue Sacas oF IceLanvers (IsLeNpDINGA SécuR). A Supplement to Islandica 
1 and xxiv. By Jéhann S. Hannesson. (Islandica, Vol. xxxvuu.) Ithaca, 
New York, 1957. Pp. x+123. 


Of the thirty-eight volumes of Jslandica that have appeared since this dis~ 
tinguished annual was initiated in 1908 through a bequest of Willard Fiske, 
first librarian of Cornell University, about half have been bibliographical issues. 
The first thirty-one volumes, beginning with the Bibliography of the Icelandic 
Sagas and Minor Tales and ending with an edition of The Saga of Thorgils and 
Haflidi, were written, compiled, or edited by Halldér Hermannsson. In 1948 a 
double volume, History of Icelandic Prose Writers: 1800-1940, by Stefan 
Einarsson was published, followed two years later by Richard Beck’s com- 
panion study, History of Icelandic Poets, covering the same period. During the 
next year The Saga of Hrafn Sveinbjarnarson, translated by Anne Tjomsland, 
was published. The last three issues of Islandica have been prepared by the 
capable new editor of this series, Jéhann S. Hannesson. They are Einar Ol. 
Sveinsson’s The Age of the Sturlungs: Icelandic Civilization in the Thirteenth 
Century (translated from the Icelandic by Hannesson) in 1953; Bibliography of 
the Eddas (Supplement to Jslandica x111) in 1955; and the volume under 
discussion, which is, as the subtitle indicates, a supplement to Hermannsson’s 
two earlier bibliographies of the Sagas of Icelanders (Jslandica 1 and xxtv). 

This bibliography covers the period since 1935 and also supplies a few 
titles of works which appeared before that date but were not included in 
Islandica xxtv. It differs from the two previous bibliographies of the [slen- 
dinga ségur in the omission of the appendix of modern literary works based on 
the sagas. The editor suggests in the Preface that a list of this kind may be 
readmitted in a future supplement. In the opinion of the reviewer, this omis- 
sion does not seriously impair the usefulness of the book for the student of 
Old Icelandic philology. The titles are arranged under three headings: I. 
Collections and Selections, subdivided into Texts (pp. 3-8) and Translations 
(8-14); Il. Individual Sagas and Tales (15-89), and III. Works on the 
Literature, History and Civilization of the Period (go-116). Use of the bibliog- 
raphy is facilitated through an Index of authors, editors, illustrators, re- 
viewers, and translators, as well as through double entry of those items which 
appear as part of a collection and cross references in case of articles written in 
reply to or occasioned by other studies. 

In his review of Islandica xxtv in this journal (xxxvt [1938], 320-321), 
Flom noted the scholarly and popular interest in Egils saga, Njdls saga, 
Eiriks saga rauda, Landnémabék and Gunnlaugssaga ormstungu. Interest in 
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these five works has not waned since then. During the last two decades no 
less than five new editions of Njdla, including one by Laxness in modern 
spelling, have appeared in Iceland. Two translations of this greatest of all 
sagas were published in Denmark, and one each in America, Norway, and 
Sweden. Six editions and eleven translations of Gisla saga Sérssonar (in Dutch, 
English, French, German, Norwegian and Swedish) and five editions and nine 
translations of Gunnlaugs saga appeared during the same time. (The all-time 
favorite, at least with editors and translators, is the romantic Gunnlaugs saga, 
the tragic love story of the poet Gunnlaug Snaketongue and Helga the Fair. 
To date this saga has appeared in over thirty editions and almost fifty trans- 
lations.) The saga of Eirfk the Red leads all the rest in sheer number of 
studies, the titles of which fill no less than six pages of this bibliography. 

It is a shame that the many scholars who use these almost indispensable 
bibliographies pay so little attention to the prefatory comments of the editors. 
In his Preface to Jslandica xxtv Halld6ér Hermannsson had called attention 
to the “‘new attitude toward the origin and composition” of the sagas held by 
the Icelandic school. This new point of view is exhibited in many scholarly 
publications, especially in the fslenzk fornrit editions of the sagas and in the 
Islensk fredi (Studia Islandica) series of studies, both of which are surely to 
be found in all university libraries. Twenty-two years later Hannesson notes 
with typical Icelandic understatement that this new attitude “‘still seems to 
be less than universally familiar to scholars in the field.” For this reason he 
calls especial attention to recent articles by Peter Hallberg, Hakon Hamre, 
and R. George Thomas in which the work of the Icelandic school is discussed 
and evaluated. Admittedly some proponents of this “new attitude” have been 
perhaps somewhat extreme in their rejection of the older romantic theory of 
the oral transmission of the sagas. But no one—least of all the Icelanders 
themselves—insists that the new theories be uncritically accepted. What does 
seem incredible is the fact that the stimulating and challenging scholarly 
publications of the Icelanders in the field of Icelandic philology should evoke so 
little response in both Europe and America. Perhaps the warning with which 
Sigurdur Nordal concluded the German summary of his study Hrafnkatla 
(Lslensk fredi, 7) throws some light on the situation: “Wer nur den Auszug 
und nicht den kleinen Aufsatz selbst und die dazugehérigen Quellen liest 
und priift, kann iiber das Ergebnis nicht urteilen.” 

Jéhann S. Hannesson is to be highly commended for continuing in such 
a splendid manner the extremely important scholarly work initiated and long 
executed by his distinguished predecessor Halld6ér Hermannsson. 

Paut SCHACH 
University of Nebraska 


Eras AND MODES IN ENGLISH Poetry. By Josephine Miles. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1957. Pp. xi+233. $4. 


Josephine Miles presents the anomaly of a poet and a good one who as a 
literary scholar and historian has been chronically given to a statistical method 
of analysis. Because she is a poet and this character seems to carry over into 
her scholarly labors, even in their most forbidding phases, her articles and 
monographs, now a long series, have always had their peculiar interest and 
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have offered their peculiar kind of profit—though, for me at least, there were 
moments, especially in the beginning, when it seemed as if verbal statistics 
were being recited with a strange feverish insistency, an out-of-place lyric 
throb. As for the statistics themselves, I have all along been prone to the 
suspicion that they were only a starting point, or preliminary calisthenics, for 
her sensitivity, and that what she added to the statistics, sometimes in a way 
very difficult to define, was all that really mattered. I have found myself 
thinking of an old joke—about the city man, riding through a countryside in 
automobile or train, who can tell exactly how many cows are grazing in a 
field as he passes by. How does he do it? By counting the number of legs and 
dividing by four. I am not entirely willing to give up this ungenerous attitude 
in the present instance. But I do not urge it. 

In earlier studies Miss Miles has very often dwelt on vocabulary—on 
“major” and “minor” poetic vocabularies, for instance, of poets and eras—the 
ten words most often used by twenty poets of a certain ten years, in 1,000- 
line samplings of their verse—and the next ten most often used; and the 
number of nouns, adjectives, and verbs in the same samplings. In the present 
book, the interest in words and parts of speech continues, earlier findings be- 
ing taken up, refined, and summarized. The dominant analytic principle, 
however, is now syntax—which of course has all along gone with parts of 
speech and is also correlative, though less obviously, to certain areas of vocab- 
ulary. The theme is repeated over and over throughout the book, with slight 
but subtle variations and increments. The repetitive structure is partly the 
result of the origin of the chapters in earlier separate and slightly overlapping 
essays, but it is also a highly fitting expository device, because of the extreme 
abstractness and atomization—the pointillism—the disjecta membra poetae— 
of Miss Miles’ method. The blood here is all put up in phials, the food is 
vitamin tablets. If I may give Miss Miles a return in her own abstractive and 
grammatical coin, I venture that the peculiar feature of her style is that her 
sentences are constantly composed in the mode of “logical supposition” —that 
is, they give us a string of words lifted out of context so as to be offered simply 
as words (make, know, see, tell, think; day, death, year, eye, tear, face, heart, 
soul; good, true, new are “major” words for Donne), but at the same time we 
are constantly asked by her style and management, and often successfully 
coerced, to take these “logical suppositions” as in fact “‘real suppositions.” 
Through vocabulary lists and statistics of grammar, she is in fact talking about 
poetry and about life. It is not a book which I advise anybody to read at a 
faster pace than about fifteen pages an hour. 

Let me attempt a capsule of the thesis: That there is a mode of English 
poetry which appears in Chaucer and Wyatt, in ballads, in metaphysical 
poetry, in the romantic ballad revival (Burns, Coleridge, Scott), in the Pre- 
Raphaelite romantic continuation, and in Browning and Hardy; and that this 
can be significantly called clausail, active, predicative, because it is relatively 
strong in verbs, light in nouns and adjectives; it proceeds by lean, stripped 
predications; its complications are clausal. It is hence dramatic, argumentative, 
humanistic, sometimes realistic and homely, sometimes suggestive and 
shadowy. It is stanzaic. It tends to a basic vocabulary of human familial, 
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feudal relations, confrontations: a sampling of its typical words might be 
(p. 162) cruel, poor, irue, wise, blood, death, earth, fire, pain, thing, word, bring, 
live, keep, take, think. This mode is related to the rhetorical, the definitional, 
the [Aristotelian, scholastic] way of thinking about firm, essential classes of 
things, and this way in turn entails or permits metaphor, or “figure,” in the full 
nonliteral and metaphysical sense. This mode is Homeric; it is also Pound’s 
logopoeia (p. 161). 

Then at the opposite extreme there is a style or mode which, deriving 
from Pindar, Lucretius, and Longinus in antiquity, appears in Milton, in the 
eighteenth-century Miltonists, and in Blake, Keats, and Tennyson. This 
mode can significantly be called the “sublime,” the descriptive or picturesque, 
the phrasal, the substantival (the grammatical idea of the “substantive” em- 
bracing, in a way which I somewhat wonder about, both noun and adjective). 
This mode is strong (perhaps “heavy’’ would be better) in nouns and adjec- 
tives, relatively light in verbs and predications. It proceeds by accumulation 
of descriptives; its complications are merely by modifying phrases. When not 
Pindaric, it prefers the continuity of blank verse. It is sweeping, lofty, harmo- 
nious; it deals characteristically with a vast landscape and with the lofty feel- 
ings associated with this landscape, with man or the soul of man in intercourse 
with nature, rather than with man confronted by other men in the more 
limited, microcosmic, human drama. And this mode is connected not with 
[Aristotelian] essence logic, but with association psychology and hence with 
image and “symbol,” with the whole vague, expansive, centrifugal, cosmic 
range of intimations which we are accustomed to note in high descriptive 
poetry. It is Pound’s melopocia—perhaps, for here the line of argument is 
not clear to me. In her final chapter, where perhaps the deepest aspect of her 
equations is urged, Miss Miles uses “symbolic” and “aesthetic” as inter- 
changeable names for the image, the focus of the descriptive sublime mode. 
For the same reason, and perhaps correctly, she assigns “figure” in the full, 
nonliteral, metaphoric sense, not to a highly visual or sensory mode of poetry, 
but to the lean, active, metaphysical and ballad mode. It must also be borne 
in mind that the term “romantic” in her scheme is applied not to the “sub- 
lime” descriptive, Miltonic, Keatsian mode, but to the active, dramatic, 
Coleridgean and Byronic, ballad mode. She looks on the ballad as the peculiar 
romantic principle. 

And then thirdly, there is of course another mode; there has to be. This 
is the intermediate, tensional, or balanced mode, that of Spenser and Shake- 
speare, Dryden and Pope, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Shelley!, Swinburne, 
Arnold, Hopkins!, the early and the later (the greater) Yeats, and Eliot. 
This mode can significantly be called classical. It is Virgilian and Ovidian. 
It is most at home in the pentameter couplet. It is Pound’s phanopoeia. It 
consists precisely in a balance of the vocabulary and syntax, of the human 
and cosmic meanings, described for the other two extremes, and it emerges 
in reaction to one or the other or both of the other two. Dryden and Pope 
come after Milton (sublime); and Wordsworth, moving away from or modify- 
ing the eighteenth-century sublimity, at the same time resists the extreme of 
the romantic ballad style; and Swinburne, Arnold, and the early Yeats move 
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away from Pre-Raphaelite balladry but once again in the direction of sub- 
limity. Miss Miles stresses the occurrence of these classical balances at the 
ends of centuries—as if the period of a century were somehow a significant 
conception in intellectual and cultural history (p. 1). “As if, perhaps, the very 
consciousness of the century’s culmination pulled them back from exploring to 
an attempt at stasis” (p. 146). 

An adverse critique of Miss Miles’ edifice—or simply a strict scrutiny of 
it—would I think raise primarily a question about how far her grammatical 
and dictional classification does in fact go to explain poetic history, how deep 
it really penetrates, how many other things we ought to allow ourselves to 
overlook or relegate to second place in order to entertain her patterns. I find 
myself rather strenuously resisting, for instance, the whole notion that the 
post-Miltonic sublime descriptive mode and its fairly close relation the 
balanced classical mode are in any deeper sense more “substantival” or 
“substantive” or “substantial” (pp. 2, 23, 42, 71, 115, 146, 151, 189) than the 
leaner ballad mode. Adjective, description, phrases, “quality,’”’ “surface,” 
“smoothness,” “flowing line” are somehow, in Miss Miles’ thinking, supposed 
to give substance—and this despite the fact that such descriptive imagery is 
also recognized to be “symbolic,” intimative, expansive, sublime, boundless. 
And despite the fact too that the older metaphysical mode of definite essence 
and of metaphor is the traditional mode of substance—and hence, as Malcolm 
Ross has well argued, even of transubstantiation. It makes a difference what 
kind of “substantives” are used—concrete or abstract, ‘““men”’ or “humanity,” 
“bugle horn” or “sounding alchemy.” And I have read somewhere that the 
adjective is the “enemy” of the noun, though Miss Miles wants to put both 
adjectives and nouns under the head of “‘substantives” (p. 23, 86). There are, 
grammatically and logically, different kinds of adjectives too. The restrictive 
or defining adjective, for instance, is a far different thing from the plastered-on 
epithet. It takes very little effort—surely it is a dictate of common sense 
(which I always revere)—to say that the mode of Sir Patrick Spens (“The 
king sits in Dumfermling Toune”) is the true substantive mode, while the 
mode of the Pindaric ode and the Miltonic-Thomsonian landscape is the 
mode of vast inflation and gaseous escape, and even the serene Virgilian 
scenery, the “golden line” of classical poetry (one adjective, two nouns, one 
verb; p. 15) is also in danger of shimmering away into mirage. This very 
thesis, let us note in passing, is one of the meanings of that Hulmian neo- 
classicism which along with French Symbolism (pp. 158, 160), surprisingly, 
Miss Miles thinks she can bring into line with the balanced descriptive classi- 
cism of her own system. 

Again, to take an instance of a different, though related, type: the two 
poems quoted in the last chapter to illustrate the metaphoric or “figurative” 
and the imagistic or “symbolic” modes seem to me to do so only by a very 
wishfu: kind of insistence. Wyatt’s lean (or “drab”) and directly complaining 
“Lover Beseecheth His Mistress” (“Forget not yet the tried intent. . .’’) is 
actually asserted to be more “dominantly figurative” than Keats’ “Bright 
Star” (“Bright star . . . like Nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite,” “waters at 
their priestlike task,” “the new soft-fallen mask / Of snow”’). Let it be under- 
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stood that I am not at all concerned to deny that the Wyatt poem is in its 
own way figurative. My point is that the Keats poem is also figurative, and 
in a much more obvious and lavish style—despite Miss Miles’ notion that the 
sublime, Miltonic descriptive mode is symbolic only through a kind of 
literalism. One fairly central worry which I have about Miss Miles’s system 
is that I believe she wants to look away from the universally metaphoric na- 
ture of poetry and set up discriminations that will save some poetry from the 
metaphoric responsibility. In this respect I am with the critics who on page 
204 are taken down for tending to run the ideas of image and metaphor too 
close together. I would argue (along with Miss Miles) the literalness of the 
third poem quoted in the last chapter, Yeats’ “Her Praise,” which is Miss 
Miles’ instance of the classically “essentializing” and “normative” mode. 
This poem is in a prima facie sense literal, like Wyatt’s. But for both Wyatt 
and Yeats, I would argue, too, a metaphoric or figurative slant—more dramat- 
ic and oblique, less overtly advertised, than in the “images” of Keats. 

In yet a somewhat different way, finally, I am often troubled throughout 
Miss Miles’ account by what seems an incapacity of her system to discrimi- 
nate between great poets and bunglers, or perhaps an indifference to such 
discrimination. (“I do not mean to praise one mode over another,” p. go.) 
If Milton, Blake, and Keats are “substantival” and descriptive poets, and so 
are Thomson and Joseph Warton and Rogers and Bowles, I am not by that 
observation told anything about the immense difference between, on the one 
hand, the baroque energies of Milton’s adjectival masses, the vital luxuriance 
of Keats, the dry, drab hymn-book ironies, the gigantic prophecies, of Blake, 
and, on the other hand, the segmented clumsiness of Thomson, the really, 
essentially squared-off and flat-footed adjectivalness of Warton: 

Hail, meek-eyed maiden, clad in sober gray, 
Whose soft approach the weary woodman loves 
As, homeward bent to kiss his prattling babes, 
He jocund whistles through the twilight groves. 


On pages 87 and 96 Miss Miles hints that the difference between Blake and 
his eighteenth-century masters, “the reason why he seems to us today a 
major innovator,” lies in his use of the “diminutive,” his approach from the 
“attitude of childhood.” But surely if this is so, this is the important thing 
about Blake, and the abstractly considered syntax and vocabulary which 
he shares with the earlier eighteenth-century show only the insufficiency of 
such concepts to reveal anything important about poetry. 

At several places in the book Miss Miles shows she is aware of these 
problems, concerned to decide just how large a role in describing English 
poetry her statistically determinable schemes can claim (pp. 98-99, 153, 
174). She is perhaps willing not to push the question too far. She urges her 
claims for what they are worth. I do not say for a moment that she is not 
aware of the limitations—the danger that a critic or historian might end by 
merely seeing everything in the light of such concepts as his statistics were 
able to authorize. 


What then are the conspicuous merits of the descriptive tour of English 
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poetry which Miss Miles conducts according to these lights? I believe they 
are considerable, and peculiar. They are related first of all to the fact that - 
she does eschew the recent American enterprise of organistic analysis and 
evaluation of individual poems. We must not go to Miss Miles for that. 
Rather, the peculiar aim of her technique is the description of large areas of 
poetry—‘‘eras and modes.” She is out precisely to make generalizations, to 
formulate viable historical concepts. Then in the second place, the technique 
has the interest and the merit of aiming neither simply at a contentual de- 
cription (poems about melancholy, about death, about childhood, about out- 
door nature, about love, are not her theme) nor simply at a formal description 
(unity, coherence, emphasis, prose, metrics, metaphor, simile—these are not 
her theme either). Rather her method of verbal statistics, richly informed or 
supplemented by her own special insights, is a union of the formal and the 
contentual which at its best comes close to being a masterly union for general- 
izations about poetic history. Consider the following parallel. 


As to the text, he looked on it as a young woman from the country with unkempt 
locks, whom he had to fit for fashionable society . . . all . . . fashionable requirements 
Percy supplied. He puffed out the 39 lines of the Child of Ell to 200; he pomatumed 
the Heir of Lin till it shone again; he stuffed bits of wool into Sir Cawline, Sir Aldingar ; 
he powdered everything. The desired result was produced; his young woman was 
accepted by Polite Society, taken to the bosom of a Countess, and rewarded her 
chaperon with a mitre. (Furnivall, 1879) 


That is Victorian expressionist and antiquarian idiom, and one need have no 
great quarrel with it. It accomplishes its own end. But in Miss Miles’ idiom: 


The Percy ballads use less color and more emotion explicitly, more bold, doughty, 
gentle, proud sort of adjective, fewer nouns of family relation and more of setting like 
land and hall and harp, and less of the early active predication of play, sing, speak, 
tell, more of characteristically static eighteenth-century verbs like stand. The verb kill 
becomes the verb slay for Percy, and begins to decline as a term to be used at all. 
Active verbs have decreased in the Percy ballads, just as they did in the eighteenth- 
century. (p. 103) 


A prospective reader of Miss Miles’ book might well measure the likelihood of 
his comfort or discomfort by his preference for one or the other of these 
versions. It would be a pleasure to quote a sizable anthology of passages. I 
add the following because it is a fairly rounded, nearly self-contained, nearly 
self-explanatory instance. 


Where does such proposal for definition [of Dryden’s classical mode] leave the 
early “‘classicists’’ like Sidney, or Daniel, or Ben Jonson? It leaves them in Old England, 
a century past. It demands that we look back to observe their practice, and the possible 
sources of the classical style in English; but it suggests that we shall find in poetry’s 
earlier years a very different syntax and vocabulary. For example: from the poetry of 
Chaucer, Skelton, and the ballads, through Wyatt, Marlowe, Sidney, through Jonson, 
Donne, Vaughan, Herrick, and into the mid-seventeenth century of Cowley and Den- 
ham, the English poetic sentence structure was persistently unbalanced toward the 
predicative, that is, highly clausal rather than phrasal, subordinate rather than co- 
ordinate, active rather than participial. This one trait was enough, I think, to keep any 
of the poetry which it characterized from seeming classical in any basic stylistic way. 
Of the great models, only Homer approached this sort of construction, and he by no 
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means so radically as most of the English. Poetic thinking, like prosaic thinking, in the 
Renaissance was still more ‘‘Senecan’’ or “Ciceronian’”’ than “modern,’”’ more clausal, 
that is, than modificatory in the later fashion. English jumped with verbs, and though 
some of the would-be classicists were troubled by their lack of “smoothness” in Eng- 
lish, they blamed the a-ticulations of the language, especially its monosyllabic Saxon 
inheritance, without apparently realizing the power of what epithets and 
participles they did possess to soothe and subdue in the classical way . . . . Such lively 
and confident poets as Donne and Jonson did not, of course, even aim at the balanced 
style. They called their own active verse sinewy and masculine in contrast to the 
smoother feminine extreme of the Spenserians. (pp. 40-41) 


In these passages and in many others—neutrally, statistically measured and 
underpainted—sober and reliable but at the same time broadly suggestive, 
human and literary in their intimations—we have a striking instance of a 
newly emergent historicocritical idiom. It is an idiom both valid and pregnant 
in a way special to our own time and to the context of present English literary 
scholarship and especially that scholarship in America. Critical and historical 
sensitivities operate here in alliance with an unprecedented scrupulosity and 
precision of analytic observation. 


W. K. Wrusatrt, Jr. 
Yale University 


PROvVERBs IN Scots. Edited by M. L. Anderson. Edinburgh: University Press, 
1957. Pp. 149. 208. 

This volume prints for the first time, from a manuscript in the Edinburgh 

University library, a collection of Scottish proverbs made early in the seven- 


teenth century. The editor, M. L. Anderson, establishes the hitherto unknown 
fact that the compiler of the proverbs was James Carmichael! (1543?—1628), 
master at the St. Andrews Grammar School; minister in charge of St. Mary’s 
Parish, Haddington; author of a Latin grammar; anti-episcopalian who 
spent four years, from 1584 to 1588, in London in exile from his native country. 

The collection consists of 2,014 entries, 1,868 of which are Scottish prov- 
erbs, 145 Latin, and 1 Greek. As there are duplications in the listings in the 
manuscript, the actual number of Scottish proverbs is 1,637. Of these, accord- 
ing to Mr. Anderson, 606 were previously unrecorded in collections of Scottish 
proverbs, a fact justifying the importance that he attaches to the Carmichaell 
collection. 

Mr. Anderson deserves commendation for his transcription of a manu- 
script presenting great difficulties because of its script, its crowded pages, its 
many interlinear additions, and its marginal entries, which in a few cases 
have been partly deleted by trimming of the pages. His introduction, notes, 
and glossary also demonstrate conscientious effort and editorial skill. Un- 
fortunately his cross references to other collections of proverbs, which con- 
stitute a major part of his editorial apparatus, do not merit the same praise. 
Insofar as the cross references are to other collections of Scottish proverbs, 
they seem adequate; but when Mr. Anderson, properly feeling the need to 
relate these Scottish proverbs to English proverbs of the same period, uses 
cross references to English proverbs, he confines himself to those of John Hey- 
wood. Worse, he has chosen and quoted from the poorest edition of Hey- 
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wood’s A dialogue conteynyng the number of the effectual prouerbes in the Englishe 
tounge, compact in a matter concernynge two maner of maryages (first edition, 
1546)—in short, from Julian Sharman’s misnamed The Proverbs of John Hey- 
wood (1874). A careful editor should have been aware that Sharman was an 
unreliable copyist, who unconsciously omitted or distorted much of the Hey- 
wood text he followed; a prude, who bowdlerized Heywood; and a bad editor, 
who took for his text the poorest and latest sixteenth-century edition of Hey- 
wood’s Dialogue, the 1598 edition, which exhibits the corruptions of many 
years and many printers. In seeming ignorance of Heywood, Mr. Anderson 
has assumed also that Heywood’s use of proverbs is comprehended in the 
Dialogue, an assumption ignoring Heywood’s vast use of proverbs in his six 
hundred epigrams, particularly in Three hundred Epigrammes, vpon three 
hundred prouerbes (1555). In the cross references relating the Scottish proverbs 
of the Carmichaell collection to English proverbs, Mr. Anderson also should 
have made use of such contemporary scholarly works as M. P. Tilley’s A 
Dictionary of Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
and Smith and Heseltine’s Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs, revised by 
Sir Paul Hervey. 
Burton A. MILLIGAN 
University of Illinois 


Tue Common Muse: AN ANTHOLOGY OF PoPpULAR BritisH BALLAD Poetry, 
XVru-XXtH Centuries. Edited by V. De Sola Pinto and A. E. Rodway. 
New York: Philosophical Library, [1957]. Pp. xii+-470. $10. 


Here is a rare thing—a really good anthology! Working with an obvious en- 
joyment and grasp of their subject, the editors have made generously available 


a representative selection of a kind of verse found only in original editions or 
expensive special collections. They claim, moreover, and rightly, that the 
level of verse represented by the street ballad (not to be confused with the 
traditional “folk” ballad) is virtually unknown to most serious students of 
English poetry. But not to the poets. An interesting section of the Introduc- 
tion shows how much conscious and unconscious influence the supposedly 
subliterary street ballad has exerted on almost all of the great English poets 
(Milton being an exception) from Elizabethan times even to the present 
day. What the student has despised, the artist has recognized and made his 
own. 

The ballads are arranged under two main headings, General and Ama- 
tory; then further subdivided (under General: Historical; Social Criticism; 
Manners and Fashions; Soldiers, Sailors, Highwaymen, and Poachers; Por- 
tents and Prodigies; Crime and Punishment; Religion—under Amatory: 
Rural; Urban; Vocational; Clerical; Marital; Wise and Foolish Virgins). I have 
quoted these divisions at length because merely in themselves they afford a 
good index to the variety of subjects and social groups dealt with by the street 
ballad. The selection ranges from the fifteenth century (one only, the lively 
“London Lickpenny”’) to contemporary attempts (mostly poor things and 
few). 

The great virtue of the “Common Muse” is that she never loses touch 
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with her subject. Her feet are firmly, if not elegantly, planted on the earth 
(or the cobblestones) and she speaks straight out in language which, however 
crude on occasion, strikes direct to the heart of the matter. Oftentimes that 
matter may be limited and not very pretty or edifying, but it is rarely any- 
thing but honest. As Coleridge once put it (about something else), she dallies 
with no innocent adulteries, no interesting incests, no virtuous vice. 

It is most unfortunate that it was considered necessary to isolate in 
special appendixes (appearing only in a limited edition) the more forthright 
and earthy love ballads. Such an arbitrary division upsets in a real sense the 
balance of the selection, since it leaves with the ordinary reader only a sugges- 
tion of how frankly and unblushingly the street ballad did at times speak. 
The editors’ Introduction, however, helps to correct the situation; and 
neither editors nor publisher can be blamed for the decision, existing as we do 
under the protective shadow of an inherited Victorian ‘“‘niceness”—a “nice- 
ness” which could never let them “be book’d with the rest.” 

The volume, handsomely printed by Constable’s of Edinburgh, is also 
published in England by Chatto and Windus. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


LEHNBILDUNGEN UND LEHNBEDEUTUNGEN IM ALTENGLISCHEN. By Helmut 
Gneuss. Berlin (Free University diss.), 1955. Pp. vilit+184. 


Gneuss investigates the ways in which Old English native (and naturalized) 
materials were adapted to the task of translating Latin words or expressions, 
as in OE rehtheort “the right-hearted, the righteous” for rectus corde. His con- 
tribution is a welcome one, for systematic studies of indirect borrowing in 
OE have long been needed. As his primary corpus, he has chosen the very 
important interlinear gloss of the Vespasian Psalter; but he also includes, for 
purposes of comparison, the later OE Psalter glosses and materials from 
several other OE texts. 

The first two chapters (pp. 1-41) contain a résumé of scholarship on the 
subject of indirect borrowing and a discussion of methods and terminology. 
Briefly, Gneuss’s terms and methods are adapted from those of Werner Betz, 
especially as the latter are set forth in Deutschunterricht (1951), Pt. I, pp. 
21-36. Betz and Gneuss recognize four types of Lehnpragungen “loan-coin- 
ages” (or “loanshifts,” cf. Einar Haugen in Language, xxvt, 215). Of these, 
Gneuss treats borrowed syntactic patterns and borrowed phrases or idioms 
only incidentally, reserving systematic treatment for Lehnbildungen “loan- 
formations” and Lehnbedeutungen “loan-meanings.” The last appear in native 
words which have taken on a new sense derived from a foreign word and 
a foreign culture, e.g., OE syn “injury, mischief,” acquiring the specialized 
religious sense of peccatum. The Lehnbildungen are of three types: (1) Lehn- 
tibersetsungen, part-by-part translations of the foreign terms, e.g., OE longmod 
“long-spirited” for longanimis, (2) Lehniibertragungen, somewhat freer ren- 
derings of the parts, e.g., Ger. Vaterland for patria or OE nehgehusa “nigh- 
dweller” for vicinus, and (3) Lehnschépfungen, coined translation words for- 
mally independent of the foreign terms, e.g., Ger. Umwelt for milieu or OE 
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sundurseld “special seat’’ for solium “throne.” A study of this sort must cope 
with many problems of interpretation and classification, as well as with the 
difficulties arising from the relative scarcity of OE written records and from 
our ignorance of OE as it was before contact with the Latin language and 
Christian culture. In general, Gneuss’s methods for dealing with these prob- 
lems are sound, and most of his judgments and conclusions entirely acceptable. 

Chapter III begins with brief statements concerning the date and prov- 
enance of the Vespasian gloss, and of each of the other Psalters used for 
comparison (pp. 42-45). In two cases, this discussion falls short. Gneuss ac- 
cepts, apparently without reservation, Karl Wildhagen’s opinion (Der 
Psalter des Eadwine von Canterbury) that the twelfth-century Eadwine gloss is 
a copy of an early tenth-century West Saxon redaction of an eighth-century 
Mercian original. I can agree with Wildhagen in his identification of three 
layers of dialect in the gloss (i.e., Middle English, West Saxon mixed with 
Kentish, Mercian), although I find his Norman elements in the ME copy 
and his Northumbrian features in the Mercian original somewhat less con- 
vincing. But the specific dates assigned to the two hypothetical earlier ver- 
sions seem to me highly improbable. Gneuss might well have noted the ob- 
jections raised by Erik Bjérkman (Archiv, cxvi, 163-67). The second in- 
adequacy is in the treatment of Vespasian gloss itself. There are four views 
as to the provenance of this text that have some currency at the present time: 
(1) the traditional view (held by a number of writers, especially of the nine- 
teenth century) that the gloss was written at Canterbury; (2) Karl Luick’s 
view (Historische Gram., pp. 33, 37, 48) that it was written near Worcester; 
(3) R. Girvan’s view (Angels. Handboek, pp. 7-8) that it was written ia 
Southeastern England, probably in Essex or London; (4) the opinion of this 
reviewer (Speculum, XVIII, 458-83; XXIII, 591-629) that it was written in 
or near Lichfield. The first is supported by one piece of dubious nonlinguistic 
evidence, which (even with the most favorable interpretation) would prove 
only that an eighth-century MS with a ninth-century gloss was in Canterbury 
by the fifteenth century. The second is based upon a rather plausible linguistic 
argument, although the evidence can be interpreted in more than one way. 
The same may be said of the third view, but this is open to the further ob- 
jection that neither London nor Essex seems to have contained any important 
center of scholarly activity until long after the Vespasian Psalter was glossed; 
for example, we have no MSS or OE texts of London origin that are even 
roughly contemporary with the Vespasian Psalter or its gloss. The last view is 
based upon several kinds of evidence, both linguistic and nonlinguistic, which 
tend to link the gloss with the area around Lichfield and Tamworth in the 
early ninth century. Gneuss mentions only (1) and (4), treating them as 
equally uncertain; he makes no mention of (2) and (3), which seem to me at 
least as plausible as the Canterbury hypothesis. 

The meat of the dissertation is the long list of loanshifts in Chapter III 
(pp. 51-152). Gneuss finds 533 possible loan-formations and 160 loan-mean- 
ings in the segment of OE vocabulary examined; and of these, 201 loan-forma- 
tions (109 Lehniibersetsungen, 82 Lehniibertragungen, 10 Lehnschipfungen) and 
91 loan-meanings appear in the Vespasian gloss. Some of these are doubtful, of 
course, and I should prefer to look upon the list as containing practically all 
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items in the gloss that might be attributed to indirect borrowing, rather than 
as a list of known and proved borrowings. 

There are no major errors in this portion. Some inaccuracies in counting 
(due chiefly to Gneuss’s dependence upon the glossary of Conrad Grimm) 
have no effect upon the conclusions: Dryhten occurs about 937 times in the 
Vespasian gloss, not 869; mildheortnis, about 140 times, not 117; ondettan, 
about 73 times, not 68; feond, about 116 times, not 15; flesc, about 21 times, 
not 17; etc. A few errors derive from Grimm or from Sweet’s printed text: 
anmod glosses only unianimis in this MS although Sweet printed wnanimes 
in Ps. 67, 7; Med. Lat. calumniare does not occur in this MS, only the de- 
ponent; ingeledan glosses inducere in Hymn 5, 35, where Sweet has gelaedde, 
instead of MS ingelaedde, glossigg induxit. Gneuss corrects Sweet’s mundabit 
to MS emundabit in Hy. 7, 90 and Sweet’s in wege (in labere) to imwege (in- 
labere, i.e., illabere) in Hy. 11, 3. 

There are other points on which my opinion differs from that of Gneuss. 
It may do violence to OE syntax to analyze to ne geeced (Ps. 40, 9) as a form 
of togeecan, gaa eft (Ps. 7, 8) as a form of eftgan, and to ne geneolaecad (Ps. 31, 6) 
as a form of togeneolecan. I prefer to regard ofdune astigan, on weg adrifan, on 
weg afirran, on weg awendan, and on weg gewile as phrases rather than as 
words. On the other hand, aeeladtow (legislator) impresses me as a very 
plausible compound. The form inlegagede (Ps. 104, 19) points to a Weak I 
verb in Mercian, i.e., inlegan rather than inlegian. The glossator started to 
write inlegade, checked himself after a, switched to inlegede, but neglected to 
delete the redundant ga. I believe that the glossator’s final intention should 
prevail with us. At times Sweet was too conscientious about reproducing the 
erratic word divisions of the MS. Gneuss questions on@hte (possessionem, Ps. 
2, 8) but, nevertheless, enters on@ht as a noun. This phrase, on @hte “as a 
possession,” illustrates the glossator’s habit of inserting a preposition to 
render a Latin case. The gloss contains at least 73 instances of om inserted in 
this way, where there is no preposition in the Latin text. Gneuss notes the 
word geamryne in some of the Psalter glosses but overlooks gegnyrn in the 
Vespasian gloss, Ps. 58, 6, probably because Sweet printed ongegn yrn (in 
occursum). The correct division is on gegnyrn. In a few instances, Gneuss may 
have misinterpreted the context. I fail to see any specific reference to the 
Hebrew Tabernacle in geteid, Pss. 17, 12; 18, 6; 64, 5; 77, 67; 83, 2; 90, Io. 
In Hy. 13, 4, it is not the word fiond which means “the Devil”; rather it is the 
phrase fiond mennesces cynnes which has this meaning. Finally, I should not 
attribute betwihgongendes (intercidentis) in Ps. 28, 7 to mechanical copying 
from an exemplar having intercedentis in the Latin. The Latin of the Vespasian 
Psalter is full of i’s mistakenly written for e, and I suspect that the glossator 
took intercidentis to be another of these errors. 


Although I disagree with Gneuss on some details of the sort enumerated, 
his work sheds much new light on an important segment of the OE vocabulary, 
as well as upon linguistic processes which were in need of further illumination. 


His dissertation speaks well for the quality of work being done in the Western 
sector of Berlin. 


SHERMAN M. KvuHN 
University of Michigan 
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POETRY AND PROSE OF THE ANGLO-Saxons. By Martin Lehnert. Berlin: 
VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1955. Pp. 173. 


POETRY AND PROSE OF THE ANGLO-SAxons: Dictionary. By Martin Lehnert. 
Berlin: VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1956. Pp. 247. 


Professor Lehnert’s Anglo-Saxon “Dictionary” (1956), which several Ameri- 
can bookmen expected to be literally that, turns out to be a glossary to his 
Anglo-Saxon reader (1955). The two little books together are worth notice as 
an interesting attempt to capture the attention of present-day students. 
Unfortunately American teachers who would like to use the books may be 
daunted by the “‘ol’ debbil’”’ expense. Here are two bound books but in neither 
is there an outline of Anglo-Saxon grammar. A primer would be enough, but 
the need of a third book is discouraging. 

However, note these virtues: The reader begins with poetry. There are 65 
pages of it, 47 lines each. There follow as many pages of impressive transla- 
tions into modern English verse. Professor Lehnert’s choice of authors, ancient 
and modern, is admirable and so are his prefaces. One wishes only that he 
could have included Ezra Pound’s “Seafarer.” The Anglo-Saxon prose is 
limited to 45 pages. Five selections are accompanied by the original Latin 
texts and one has an English translation. Students will be stimulated. 

Some teachers will regret the omission of Bede’s account of “the con- 
version of Edwin” and its purple passage of this life likened to a sparrow fly- 
ing through the hall. This is a chance, too, to bring in Wordsworth’s sonnet, a 
fairly close translation, and to point out how superior the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sion is to Bede’s original Latin. My students like the absurdity of the dis- 
appointed but well-behaved heathen Cefi become a bumptious Christian to 
Bede’s satisfaction. A more serious lack is the paucity of selections from the 
Chronicles—only four pages. But one cannot have everything. In poetry this 
is the most generous Reader I know. 

Still I wish that room could have been found for the Anglo-Saxon version 
of Lactantius’ poem on the Phoenix, which used to be included in Bright’s 
Reader. It is an admirable example of magnificence of language and rhetorical 
coloring in Old English poetry. My students, perhaps because they are brought 
up on the plain style of modern English, are sensitive to the lush quality of 
Old English poetry—more sensitive indeed than they are to its philological 
appeals. 

The “Dictionary” or glossary to this reader is noteworthy for good print- 
ing and extended etymological comment. Here again Professor Lehnert is 
evidently trying to arouse the interest of students today. There are no refer- 
ences to the texts, but perhaps 14 per cent of the 7,000 entries are inflected 
forms. The apparatus of both books is in English, not German. 

Teachers and students may well be grateful to Professor Lehnert and 
the publishers for a spirited and generous approach to this tough little litera- 
ture of Anglo-Saxon. To many of us it still brings unique aesthetic pleasures. 
It points up for modern writers poetic characteristics and resources of the 
English language that are hidden in later writing or customarily ignored by 
critics. 

W. CABELL GREET 
Barnard College 
Columbia University 
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Tue BENEDICTINE OrFice: AN OLD ENGLISH Text. Edited by James M. Ure. 
Edinburgh: University Press, 1957. Pp. x+142. 15s. 


Mr. Ure here presents a sound and searching edition of the wholly misnamed 
“Benedictine Office,” which (as he makes clear on pp. 62-63) is neither an 
Office nor specifically Benedictine, but an exposition in English, probably to be 
used by secular clergy, of part of a Latin ritual. The interest of the text thus 
lies not so much in the light it sheds on the tenth-century Benedictine Revival 
as on its additions to the canon of Aélfric and of Wulfstan. 

The apparatus is formidable, and some might have been dispensed with; 
especially is this true of the “survey . . . of the present trends of opinion” on 
the Wulfstan canon (pp. 25 ff.). Homily XLIX, we are told, “borrows largely 
from Blickling Homily IX’’; but only page 250, line 15 to page 252, line 12, of 
Napier’s edition uses the fragmentary Blickling Homily IX, with variant 
words, and then extends for another thirteen pages—for which Vercelli 
Homily X represents the partial source. Homily X XIX “is based on the poem 
Be Domes Dege’’—but Jost (Wulfstanstudien, p. 206) so derives only four of 
its nine pages. Homily XL “also uses Vercelli”; there would be no harm in 
saying “Vercelli II.” Homily XXX “is a compilation using some of the 
Vercelli Homilies”; but only a part of it is based on one Vercelli Homily (IV), 
if we accept Jost—though McIntosh (Wul/stan’s Prose, n. 29) admits others 
like IX. This restatement is, therefore, a little inconsistent in its presentation. 

The parallels between the Office and accepted Wulfstan texts (pp. 30 ff.) 
are full and convincing, with acknowledgement of debt to older scholars; but 
the argument for Ailfric as the original author (pp. 35 ff.) depends on rougher 
parallels, in fact on merely similar phrasing of commonplace themes of scrip- 
ture; and even identical phrases like “in the Old Law” could surely be said by 
any number of exegetes or homilists. The editor, though admitting that many 
of these things are fortuitous, is entitled to claim that in aggregate they sug- 
gest AElfric’s authorship, which is in any case probable; the twenty-odd lexical 
features examined at this point (pp. 37 ff.) are a carefully considered guide to 
the characteristics of the two named writers, and then to these two is linked 
the name of Hrabanus Maurus, who lies behind the Office. 

One reading in the text, a matter of punctuation, might be objected to: 


and da his rice began, 
pone uplican edel secan p. 88, ll. 24-25 


should not be divided by a comma, or edel should be followed by one to put 
the phrase in parenthesis, since the meaning is clearly not “he began his king- 
dom” but “he began to seek (or “he sought’’) his kingdom, the fatherland on 
high.” 

The commentary and glossary are less heavily weighted than most of the 
apparatus, and are in general realistic and useful. But rumwm (p. 88, |. 24) is 
glossed to the effect that Our Saviour for forty days gladdened His disciples 
“with secret things,” which might equally be “with words” or “secretly.” 
Phrases like “He ascended the cross” and “He gave up the spirit” may be 
“Czdmonian” (notes to p. 88, l. 15 and p. 97, |. 27), but they are also conven- 
tional; whereas in the former sentence we should welcome a note on what led 
to the use of “se Pontisca Pilatus.’ In the note to page ror, line 27, is Wulf- 
stan’s liking for pairs of verbs relevant when we have to consider the frequent 
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and totally different pairing of adverbs? The hapax legomenon handgy/t (p. 
88, 1. 4) deserves a note to explain its curious meaning. The editor’s theories 
sometimes make for rigidity of comment, as in the note to page 96, line 3, 
where he says that gecydan “seems not to be good Wulfstan,”’ and at once 
admits that it occurs (“only”) twice in Wulfstan’s codes of A.thelred. A note 
would be useful on the association (p. 82, ll. 3-10) of the Red Sea crossing 
with the Harrowing of Hell, when Christ besencte the devil and all his troop; 
the word is used so naturally here as to suggest a familar parallel, and it would 
be interesting to trace briefly the tradition of the Harrowing from its source in 
the Gospel of Nicodemus or the Acts of Pilate, with the Leviathan of Job xli 
interpreted as Hell’s mouth and Jonah’s three-day sojourn as Christ’s Har- 
rowing. 

These are very small objections to a work of meticulous scholarship; one 
more Old English text is now available in an ideal form. The more general 
reader will find interest in the statement (p. 19) about the status of alliterative 
verse as “an unsuitable vehicle for the rendering of Holy Scripture,” and in 
the evidence (p. 56) for the persistent Cadmonian tradition. With two fea- 
tures of the editor’s style I can never be reconciled: the use of while as a 
mere copula or adversative (and, but, whereas, though) at pages and lines 8.7, 
11.21, 18.1, and passim—to the sensitive ear it refers to concurrency only; 
and the use of mot. . . nor, especially in a tiny phrase like “not Canterbury 
nor Winchester” (p. 18, ll. 28-29). 


Basit CoTTLe 
University of Bristol 


Tue CompLaInt AGAInst Hope: An Epition. By Kenneth G. Wilson. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology, Number 21). 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. 48. $1.50. 


Mr. Kenneth G. Wilson has done a service to late Middle English in present- 
ing an edition of The Complaint against Hope; the poem should have been 
printed long ago—its occurrence in three MSS (two versions are given here, 
with variants from the third), and its juxtaposition in them all with Chaucer’s 
Compleynt Damours, are warrant enough. The editor makes great claims for 
the poem, and with some of them I agree: it is not conventional, although some 
of its elements remind us of much that we have read before; it does not trot 
out book learning, although it starts in a study and ends there—in fact, at 
the end the books seem jus« a good place to tuck his love letter away from 
the “men” who burst in as if from Porlock; the poet examines his state clearly 
and methodically, and Hope dreamed of, Hope allegorized, Hope debating, is 
still only a part of the lover’s mind and in no way impairs the realism. Here, 
indeed, is one of the most convincing of medieval lovers, a man as human as 
poor Occleve; at the outset he is chained to his library, making a feeble show 
of forgetting his lady, and slangily longing for death. Hope becomes the object 
of his rancour, and he realizes that Wanhope has given him better advice; yet 
in his apostrophe to Cupid and the Almighty he weakly prays to be subject to 
Hope again, and so as he stares at the moon Hope forms itself into a vision, 
hectoring and persuasive, with a revived argument that the lady is very 
beautiful and good. To the lover’s one objection—her lack of mercy—Hope 
can only counter that God wasn’t “‘nyce” enough to put any wrong in her, and 
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at once the lover is all for writing her a letter, and Hope must help him. Hope 
eggs him on—“Thou and I, we’ll outlaw Wanhope!’’; “Nay,” shouts the 
hero, “Let’s hang him and draw him!”, but the sudden irruption of the 
“men” leaves him only aware that he’s a fool to believe in Hope rather than 
in the evidence of his own eyes. 

Now this, formal “complaint” and all, is done in a mere 120 lines. And 
there are other elements to support Mr. Wilson’s epithet “fresh’’: contribu- 
tions to the ‘‘Fool” literature (especially if the last line be operative), a comic 
misuse of the learned reference (“Speaking here, all by ourselves, just us two, 
she excels both Cressid and Helen’’), the odd metaphor (““‘Wanhope . . . has 
me under his mace’’) and simile (“Even as the sun melts great snows’’), and 
especially some colourful proverbs, some extensions of these (like the pleasant 
overworking of “‘Were hope not, heart would burst”’ in lines 45-48), and new 
versions (like “‘whistling in one’s fist,”’ “singing had I wist,” and others very 
properly pointed out by the editor). The writing of a letter was never depicted 
so naturally by any other poet of the age, save him who outrageously let the 
lover say he could write no more because he hadn’t the leisure, in Harley MS. 
3810, Part I, fol. 16"; and the colloquy with Hope is matched in vividness only 
by the extraordinary talk with Love, who leans over the table, in Blow, 
Northern Wind. In its matter, then, the poem is surprisingly good; but I 
cannot follow Mr. Wilson into his praise of the “firmly controlled manner.” 
Even when one has read many post-Chaucerian poems technically as faulty, 
what ultimate excuse is there for these doggerel stanzas and, worse, for this 
wavering syntax? 

The metre may perhaps pass. The rhymes are almost all sound, in an 
exacting pattern; the alliteration has moments of richness, and some of it 
(like that on / and w in lines 9-14) may be emotive, but the poet wearies of 
using it as he goes on; there may be truth in the editor’s suggestion that the 
lost original had some stanzas of tetrameters, and some of pentameters—but 
what we have now is a jumble, with the Harley 7333 lines inflated or docked to 
about fourteen or seven syllables at will. The syntax, however, is too bad to 
be blamed on to scribal tradition or to be commended as showing the lover’s 
hesitant mood. Thus a promising poem remains desultory; and here the editor 
does not give us enough help—more notes are needed to make sense of a num- 
ber of passages. Likewise, a few words will be difficult to any but the specialist, 
and need a gloss—which (=“that which’”’) in line 5, holde (1. 8), loked (1. 14), 
and others. “Save thy peace” (1. 93) is worth a comment. In line 3, bemenyng 
is clearly from OE beménan, and the editor is looking for difficulties in his gloss 
on it; so, too, ““Leve hope” in line 103 might simply mean “Dear Hope.” 
One serious misprint on page 42 turns the Abbey of St. Mary de Pratis, 
Leicester, into de Partis, which looks perilously like in Partibus! 


Basti CoTTLe 
University of Bristol 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY AND THE ELIZABETHAN COMPROMISE. By P. N. 

Siegel. New York: New York University Press, 1957. Pp. xvi+243. $s. 
Professor Siegel’s Shakespearean Tragedy and the Elizabethan Compromise was 
planned in two parts; the first and shorter part giving a social, political, 
religious and cultural survey of England from about 1580 to 1610, the second 
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part giving a discussion of Shakespeare’s four “great” tragedies, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, and Lear. But the two parts were intended to complement 
each other, for their author aimed at an investigation of the “relation between 
Shakespearean tragedy and the society of which it was a product.” This was 
an ambitious undertaking and if it had been fully successful it would have 
been the consummation of many ef the learned and painstaking endeavors 
associated with the school of “historical” criticism. But Professor Siegel has 
not been so successful. This is obvious from the fact that many of the phe- 
nomena discussed in the first half scarcely figure at all in the second; after a 
comprehensive survey of English thought and life there follows a discussion 
of the four plays in the light of a nonsectarian and nondogmatic view of 
Christian teaching about the salvation of individual beings. There are short 
passages and casual references which attempt a more comprehensive approach 
—the chapter on Lear is the best in this respect—but clearly the author’s 
interest was elsewhere, in finding Christ-figures and Judas-figures, and in 
discussing with astonishing confidence how the Last Judgment would deal 
with individual characters out of these dramas. Side-tracked by such matters, 
Professor Siegel has fallen short of his grandiose aim, and his book lacks unity: 
the best way of considering it is to treat it as two separate books. 

The survey of English society starts with quotations from authorities, 
Elizabethan and modern. On a number of pages there is more quotation than 
anything else, so that one is tempted to think that one is reading a collection 
of passages from Tawney, Stone, Trevor-Roper and Rowse and that Professor 
Siegel has supplied nothing but the thread to bind them. But of course the task 
of presenting these particular authorities in a single bouquet without any 
one clashing with all the others must have required careful selecting and nimble 
and resolute handling. On the whole, Professor Siegel has done the job well 
and fairly, and the first chapters provide a useful digest of what is now com- 
mon knowledge. In such a wide survey some omissions are bound to suggest 
themselves to readers; there might, for instance, have been more emphasis on 
the prevalence of patronage, jobbery and the sale of “influence” at all levels 
of society from the Court to Shallow’s manor house in Gloucestershire, and 
certainly the prevalence of litigation and the growing importance of Courts of 
Equity should have had separate consideration. 

For Chapter IV Professor Siegel varied his method, using the Parnassus 
plays, Marston, and Donne as examples of what he calls the “disillusionment 
of the intellectuals with humanist ideals.” In Chapter V, he has dealt with the 
changing tastes and functions of the Elizabethan theatre. Here again he 
was dealing directly with a complex subject and some of his dicta are ques- 
tionable; for example, it seems risky to say that 


The mixed audiences of the Elizabethan “public” theaters ... would not abide a 
drama whose characters were abstractions and whose action was stylized into a re- 
moteness from life. 


—the appearance of new morality plays until as late as 1600, the wide-spread 
fashion for abstracted “humour” characters, and the continuing popularity 
of Lord Mayor Shows all speak against this. One may also judge that Professor 
Siegel should have noticed the private performances under the patronage of 
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the Court and nobility which continued throughout the Shakespearean period 
and must have influenced the writing of plays, especially such plays as Peele’s 
Arraignment of Paris and Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s Lost, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Merry Wives and The Tempest. 

The part of the book which deals with the four plays argues for the “re- 
generation” of Hamlet, the “damnation” of Othello and Macbeth, and the 
“redemption” of Lear. Professor Siegel has a quick ear for biblical echoes and 
analogies, and he has a subtle mind capable of seeing one character both as a 
Christ-figure and a Mary-figure and responsive to the excitement of a “divine 
lie.”” But his critical interest flags as soon as he has traced such analogies and 
divided the sheep from the goats; one is left wondering what tasks he would 
find as a critic of Paradise Lost or Everyman where the answers to such ques- 
tions are fully explicit. His treatment of the end of Lear may serve as an 
example of his conclusions; here he has claimed that 


Lear’s final conviction that Cordelia is alive might be regarded as the mysterious insight 
believed to be granted a man on the point of death . . . . The sacrifice Cordelia’s love 
renders, made complete by her death, is indeed blessed. The “brand of heaven”’ (V.iii.22) 
that has temporarily parted her and Lear has, in releasing their souls from the prison 
of their bodies, enabled them to become reunited in eternal bliss. 


In producing such criticism Professor Siegel is at one with a group of 
scholars writing during the last ten or fifteen years; his interpretation of 
Lear, for example, has been foreshadowed by J. F. Danby and that of Macbeth 
by R. Walker (to name only two critics to whom no reference is made in this 
book). But the confidence with which Professor Siegel pursues his task suggests 


that this “school” has already fully developed its interpretation and that 
the time has come when other critics can assess its value without being dis- 
tracted by the gloss of novelty. Professor Siegel’s book will help this assess- 
ment: its lack of unity is a warning of how difficult it is to relate such criticism 
to the interests and concerns of Shakespeare’s contemporaries; its style, occa- 
sionally loaded with dependent clauses, is an indication of one kind of per- 
ception which gives rise to such criticism—for example: 

The fierce, overwhelming desires ministered to by the sisters’ rationality is [sic] typified 
by their lust for Edmund, a lust which violates the marriage bond of Goneril and makes 
her plot the death of her husband and which, it surely should be indicated on the stage, 
was felt by Regan before the death of Cornwall, the “most speaking looks” which she 
refers to (IV.v.25) as having been directed by her sister to Edmund being duplicated 
by herself in accordance with the parallelism of the play. 


J. R. Brown 
University of Birmingham 


Not WiseEty But Too WELL: SHAKESPEARE’s Love TRAGEDIES. By Franklin 
M. Dickey. San Marino, California: Huntington Library Publications, 
1957. Pp. ix+205. $5. 

This study of Romeo and Juliet, Troilus and Cressida and Antony and Cleopatra 

opens with a citation of Francs Bacon’s notorious remarks on love, and 

Bacon’s horror of this emotion which “doth much mischief’ is taken as a 

reflection of a general Elizabethan attitude in the light of which Shakespeare’s 
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“love tragedies” must be read. The Elizabethan playgoer went to the theater, 
the author writes, to see “love a source of crosses and complications in comedy 
and violent death in tragedy” (p. 9). Since Shakespeare did not frustrate 
these expectations, Mr. Dickey believes that for a modern reader “‘to adopt 
certain Elizabethan attitudes towards love strengthens the structure of the 
plays and increases their dramatic tension for us” (p. 10). 

One hesitates to question the wisdom of the learned Sir Francis Bacon, 
but when we consider John Aubrey’s statement that “(He wasa raidepacrfs,” 
we cannot help feeling that as an authority on love some doubt is cast upon 
his qualifications. We are not concerned here with Bacon, but this one little 
point is indicative of the basic weakness of Dickey’s study: the assumption 
that by reading what Shakespeare’s contemporaries wrote about such a sub- 
ject as love we can come to an adequate understanding of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Mr. Dickey’s volume represents a kind of “historical” scholarship 
which is not historical at all because the “historical” assumptions upon which 
it is based will not stand the test of close examination. 

The “‘only begetter’’ of this volume, as the author tells us in his Preface, 
is Lily B. Campbell, and thus it is to be expected that Mr. Dickey’s assump- 
tions about Shakespearean tragedy are those which have come to be associated 
with Miss Campbell and are well put forth in her own Shakespeare’s Tragic 
Heroes: Slaves of Passion. The basic impulse of Elizabethan tragedy is didac- 
tic. It is designed to teach a moral philosophy so orthodox that it can be found 
paralleled in the work of the most respected moral philosophers of the day. 
The tragic hero is one who, in the constant struggle within man between pas- 
sion and reason for the control of will, allows passion to master reason. Love 
was regarded as a passion which when not controlled by reason could lead 
man to destruction. The three tragedies in question illustrate the sad results 
when such passion is allowed to triumph. 

Romeo and Juliet is thus regarded by Mr. Dickey as a play which for the 
first two acts holds love up to ridicule in the manner of comedy, and for the 
last three acts demonstrates the results of excessive, doting love. ““On Romeo’s 
inability to control either his passionate love or his passionate grief,” the 
author writes, “his death and Juliet’s depend” (p. 106). We thus have a 
play illustrating just retribution for sin visited upon a young lover whose 
excessive haste leads him from one sin to another until he commits the 
ultimate sin of suicide. This is not a new reading of the play. It would be 
pointless to attempt refutation here, other than to note that it greatly over- 
simplifies the tragedy, that it reduces a great human document to a petty 
and inconsequential bit of moralizing, and that in its search for an Elizabethan 
perspective it violates the natural emotional response to Romeo and Juliet 
which generations of viewers have experienced in the theater. 

Troilus and Cressida is also for Mr. Dickey a play designed to show the 
results of doting love in conventional terms. At the beginning of the play 
Troilus is made effeminate by love; at the end love reduces him to despair and 
then to violence. Cressida’s love for Troilus, on the other hand, is based only 
on the senses and thus illustrates the Renaissance belief that such love can 
lead only to misery. There is some confusion about the specific cause of 
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Troilus’ downfall. Is it because, as the author suggests, like Romeo, Troilus 
allows a doting love to master him, or is it, as the author also implies, because 
of an error in judgment: “Mistaking sexual intimacy for true and lasting love, 
he demands truth where no one else would see it. This is his tragedy” (p. 132). 
Love, moreover, is the cause of Achilles’ moral degradation, of the miseries 
which come to all the other various characters of the play. The very destruc- 
tion of Troy is God’s visitation of a just punishment upon Paris’ sin of lust, 
the entire city suffering with the sinner accerding to an Elizabethan notion, 
recorded in Alberico Gentili’s De Iure Belli, that the sin of the individual is 
shared by the state when the state refuses to punish the individual, as ex- 
emplified in the shielding of Paris and Helen by the Trojan princes. Thus again 
we have a document whose orthodox morality is impeccable. 

Mr. Dickey’s principal whipping post is the “neo-Hegelian”’ attitude 
which exalts passion for its own sake, which sees in a great and passionate love 
affair a grandeur which transcends ordinary morality. (Actually this notion 
is much older than Hegel.) It is thus natural that we should expect him par- 
ticularly to decry this attitude toward Antony and Cleopatra and to insist upon 
the play as an exemplum designed to embody a quite contrary moral argu- 
ment. The reader has no difficulty in guessing what this is to be. It may per- 
haps be anticlimactic to suggest that Mr. Dickey’s long account of Classical, 
Medieval and Renaissance uses of the story of Antony and Cleopatra to 
illustrate the effects of unlawful passion tells us very little about Shake- 
speare’s play. (That a persistent medieval tradition saw Cleopatra as a symbol 
of debilitating lust is of course true. One might in passing note also, however, 
two other common attitudes toward her, widely current, which Mr. Dickey 
entirely slights: first, an awesome reverence for her beauty and magnificence, 
and second, a celebration of her as the faithful woman who followed her lover 
to the other world. Are these not also a part of the tradition which Shake- 
speare inherited?) It is interesting that Mr. Dickey is bothered by Chaucer’s 
praise of Cleopatra in his Legend of Good Women, and he can only conclude 
that Chaucer’s “heart was not in his work, and that had he not perhaps been 
writing for Queen Anne, he might have painted a more orthodox queen of 
Egypt” (p. 154). Why Chaucer felt obliged to include her in his work in the 
first place—and at the head of the list—is not explained. Would it be heresy 
to suggest that Chaucer might have had greater poetic insight than Gower or 
Lydgate, that he might have questioned the supposed orthodoxy of his con- 
temporaries? Could Shakespeare’s view of Antony and Cleopatra possibly be 
more profound than that of Thomas Beard? 

There are at least three basic questions which must be asked about the 
critical method which this study exemplifies. How historically accurate is the 
“Elizabethan view” of love which the author presents? If it is accurate, what 
is the relation of the creative artist to the commonplace ideas of his age? 
What in this relationship renders his work important, gives it meaning and 
validity for later ages which do not share the assumptions of the age in which 
it was written? 

In answer to the first question we must note that an “Elizabethan idea” 
of almost anything is virtually a contradiction in terms. Ideas in every age 
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are in a perpetual state of flux, with new notions coming into being in conflict 
with older ones and maintaining themselves in spite of newer ones. With re- 
spect to love, to speak of an “Elizabethan view” is particularly dangerous, for 
in the Renaissance notions of Medieval asceticism are in conflict with the 
Classical philosophy of carpe diem. Ii we derive our data from extant writings, 
we already limit the field of investigation, for we only consider the ideas of 
those who had reason to write about love, and such persons tend to represent 
extreme points of view. Christian zealots in every age have argued against 
excessive passion. The views of Francis Bacon are marred by obvious personal 
prejudice. To read a play like Romeo and Juliet in the light of John Marston’s 
Insatiate Countess does violence to both authors. We can discover Elizabethan 
attitudes on many subjects, but to expect that Mr. Dickey’s methods will 
reveal a general “Elizabethan view” of so broad and universal a subject as love 
is to ask the impossible. 

We have no evidence that Shakespeare or his audience had read the 
learned works which Dickey so copiously cites. But if indeed Shakespeare were 
familiar with these writings, what would this tell us about his plays? They are 
not parables designed to illustrate the ideas of other men. The great dramatist 
subjects the doctrines of his age to imaginative exploration, exposes their an- 
titheses. He aims not at the illustration of a text, but at a total imaginative 
experience whose intellectual content is a new and original synthesis. 

We are faced also with the fact that the ideas which Shakespeare’s 
tragedies are supposed by Mr. Dickey to illustrate are ideas of little present 
validity, based upon an absurd and outmoded notion of human physiology. 
How can the embodiment of such notions in drama be meaningful to us to- 
day? Why should we bother to read Shakespeare’s secondhand exposition of 
the doctrines of Thomas Rogers, Leonard Marrande or Thomas Wright, when 
we can just as well read these learned philosophers themselves? We must 
inevitably conclude that if Shakespeare’s plays have validity today it is be- 
cause they are based not upon outmoded ideas garnered from obsolete 
treatises, but upon a great artist’s conscious ordering of the human life which 
he himself observes. 

If Shapespeare’s tragic vision embraces only a meaningless and anti- 
quated morality, in what does his merit lie? The critic who so limits Shake- 
speare’s genius is forced, whether he wishes to or not, to separate the form and 
content of drama into separate and mutually exclusive compartments. If we 
cannot admire the intellectual content, what is left for us: the prettiness of 
language? character? plot structure? We thus break the play into isolated 
parts, each of which must vie for our approval without regard to the totality 
of which it is merely a part. But if we have learned anything about Shake- 
speare it is that his plays are total unities; that plot, character, and language 
are all shaped and controlled by the idea which governs the whole. Shake- 
speare’s greatness rests upon the universal validity of his tragic vision, the 
unchanging truth of the moral statements to which his tragedies give imagina- 
tive expression. 


IrvING RIBNER 
Tulane University 
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SHAKESPEARE, FROM Richard II to Henry V. By Derek Traversi. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. 198. $4.25. 


We have come to associate the name of Derek Traversi with a significant 
“new” movement in Shakespearean criticism. It has attempted to see each 
of the plays as a unified poetic whole, and in doing so it has recognized the 
importance of plot and character; but as a matter of practice it has sought for 
Shakespeare’s meaning primarily by a close analysis of language with an 
attendant emphasis upon image and symbol. Traversi has, in general, carried 
on the methods of G. Wilson Knight, who must be regarded as perhaps the 
most important influence upon the “Scrutiny” group of critics, of whom 
Traversi, along with L. C. Knights, is a leading spokesman. This volume 
merits serious attention because it represents the first major attempt by any 
of the “newer” critics of Shakespeare to deal with the English historical plays. 

Why these plays have hitherto been thus neglected is an interesting sub- 
ject for speculation. It may be partly because here the critic cannot avoid cer- 
tain considerations which the “Scrutiny” group have been reluctant to make 
a part of their analysis, considerations outside the texts of the plays them- 
selves, such as the political functions of English historical drama, the Eliza- 
bethan political contexts in which the plays were written, and the peculiar 
attitudes toward earlier history which Shakespeare and his audience shared. 
It is to Traversi’s credit that he recognizes the need to see these plays in their 
historical context, although his introductory chapter on “The Historical 
Pattern from Richard II to Henry V” adds little in this respect which we have 
not already learned from Dover Wilson and E. M. W. Tillyard, the only two 
of the many recent writers on the history plays—John Palmer, Lily B. Camp- 
bell, Harold Jenkins, for instance—whose work Traversi in any way acknowl- 
edges. 

We may thus expect that Traversi’s approach in this volume will be 
somewhat different from what we have come usually to associate with him. 
Indeed, he tells us in his Preface that “Different plays of Shakespeare, con- 
ceived at different stages in his artistic development, call for a specific ap- 
proach and lead to a distinctive interpretation,” and that “the historical 
plays call for, and here receive, a more directly ‘dramatic’ approach; consid- 
erations of language and verse are, as ever, relevant, but the meanings to which 
they point are closer than in the final comedies to normal conceptions of 
character and dramatic action.” Traversi believes that the plays must be 
related to their historical background, but that the artist gives to inherited 
themes “‘a new human value in the light of his own experience,” and that out 
of his particular handling of the traditional emerges something distinctive 
and new. With this there are few who would take issue. 

Although he does not admit—with Tillyard and Wilson—that the four 
plays were conceived as a single unit, Traversi does see them as linked by a 
common argument: an opposition between a legal monarchy supported by 
traditional social sanctions but at the same time destructive of the very tradi- 
tional values which are the source of its being, and, on the other hand, an 
illegal monarchy with a strength and efficiency based ultimately upon a nega- 
tion of and disregard for traditional values. The principal effect of Richard IT 
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is to show the conflict between these opposing principles, with the fall of 
Richard and the rise of Bolingbroke. But Henry IV can triumph only at the 
price of a sharp division between ends and means. To this he cannot reconcile 
himself, and his reign is marked by struggle and discord. 

This reconciliation, and thus the real triumph of the House of Lancaster, 
must come in the person of Henry V, whose “conduct is marked from the 
first by a sense that the traditional sanctions of monarchy are no longer valid, 
that the implications of the royal office need to be reconsidered in a new world 
of uncertainties” (p. 3). The Henry IV plays show Prince Hal learning to adapt 
to the consequences of his father’s immoral act. In Part J he learns to be an 
honorable soldier, and in Part II to be a just king. The chief lesson he must 
learn is one of “detachment,” a separation of the political self from ordinary 
humanity. It is Shakespeare’s contention, Traversi believes, that “success in 
politics implies a moral loss, the sacrifice of more attractive qualities in the 
distinctively personal order” (p. 58). 

Perhaps the most distinctive and interesting element in Traversi’s book 
is his analysis of the role of Falstaff. He is seen not only as the traditional 
embodiment of misrule which Hal must cast off, but also as a symbol of 
humanity and a means of comic commentary upon the cold pretentiousness 
of the political virtues which Hal must acquire. “Falstaff represents life, the 
refusal to be bound by moral categories which, necessary in themselves, are so 
often limited, even selfish in their particular application” (p. 70). He rep- 
resents that part of humanity which the political leader must learn to exclude. 
In rejecting him, Hal thus not only rejects misrule, but also the element of 
ordinary humanity within himself; he confirms his own moral loss. This 
double portrait of Falstaff as both a symbol of disorder and a valid comic 
commentary which asserts human values, Traversi considers to be Shake- 
speare’s supreme achievement in these plays. Traversi perhaps comes closer 
than any previous critic to a reconciliation of the destructive role of Falstaff 
which justifies his rejection, and the feeling of sympathy for him which had 
led critics like Coleridge and Bradley to view this rejection as an outrage. 

The role of Hotspur is seen as contributing also to Hal’s development. 
In his death we have the passing of a chivalric order which is incompatible with 
the impersonal political morality, dedicated utterly to expediency, at which 
Hal must ultimately arrive. 

In Henry V the ideal king has emerged, but he is a cold, impersonal figure, 
detached from humanity. He has come to reconcile himself to the severance 
of ordinary human bonds which was implicit in his father’s usurpation and 
which has shaped his own career. He is a great king, but one whose greatness 
rests upon a new principle of morality, a new political orthodoxy mirrored in 
John of Lancaster’s betrayal of the rebels. It is a morality quite different from 
the traditional ideal which underlay the reign of Richard II. Traversi sees in 
Henry V a tragic spirit which links it to the later plays. This is in the king’s 
own growing awareness of the isolation from humanity which is inherent in 
his political success. 

There is much in this view of the plays that has been said before, but 
there is also much that is new and perceptive. Traversi’s volume contains a 
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closer and more detailed reading of the text than has thus far been forthcom- 
ing. His virtual scene-by-scene analysis is full of insight. His descriptions of 
poetic mood, the nuances of language are very perceptive. There is skillful 
explication of the action and some keen analysis of character. These qualities 
are sufficient to assure for this volume an important place in the ever expand- 
ing library of Shakespearean commentary. 


IrnvING RIBNER 
Tulane University 


SHAKESPEARE’s Sources, I: CoMEDIES AND TRAGEDIES. By Kenneth Muir. 
London: Methuen and Co., [1957]. Pp. ix+ 267. 25s. 


We have long needed this kind of book. Apart from critical source studies on 
four or five plays, there has been nothing readily available on the comedies 
and tragedies for the dizzied student faced with the plethora of modern 
Shakespeare publication. Some cynics might argue that this was a good thing, 
but such a view when it is honestly looked at for what it is worth is simply 
lazy-minded twaddle. We cannot begin to understand Shakespeare until we 
understand what to a great degree shaped his work: his formal schooling and 
his personal reading. 

Under the aegis of Professor T. W. Baldwin much has been done on 
Shakespeare’s school background and the results of this research are to be 
found neatly packaged in some half-dozen volumes; but for the equally, 
perhaps more, important later reading (and Shakespeare one feels must have 
read widely in contemporary literature) we had, before Mr. Muir’s study, to 
turn to the many hundreds of articles and notes in sundry languages strewn 
through the pages of many learned journals. Special bibliographies have, of 
course, been helpful and if a New Variorum was at hand the task might still 
be relatively easy, but unfortunately only for J and JJ Henry IV, Richard II, 
Troilus and Cressida, and the Poems and Sonnets are the Variorums recent 
enough to be of any real service, and, as the list shows, only one of these plays 
falls into the group of the comedies and tragedies. Thus Professor Muir has 
done students a great service in bringing together in two modest volumes (the 
second will deal with the history plays) the results of a careful study and sift- 
ing of this vast body of heterogeneous publication. But the book is not a mere 
compilation of other people’s research. Professor Muir continually gives the 
impression of having made a thorough, first-hand study of the materials, 
materials to which his own research has added much. 

A few points may be questioned perhaps. Cressida does mot suffer “as a 
leper for unfaithfulness” in Henryson’s poem (p. 78). The love of Troilus and 
Cressida is not “consummated in Pandarus’s house” (p. 78); it is Cressida’s or 
Calchas’ house as I tried to show some years ago. In the discussion (p. 80) 
of Cressida’s progressive debasement of character from Chaucer to Shake- 
speare I miss any reference to Hyder Rollins’ classic article in PMLA, xxx 
(1917). I doubt that Thersites’ “I would croak like a raven” owes anything to 
Chapman’s Homer (p. 86); in context it refers to the usual prophetic power 
popularly attributed to the raven. Although there is no ghost in Belleforest’s 
version of the Hamlet story (p. 112), there is a strong hint for one in Amleth’s 
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speech to the dying Fengon. No reference is made in the rather cursory discus- 
sion of Titus Andronicus (relegated here to an Appendix along with six other 
plays for reasons not entirely convincing) to H. de W. Fuller’s early study of 
the relation of Shakespeare’s play to the later German and Dutch plays, a 
study in whick he makes some provocative suggestions about pre-Shake- 
spearean stage versions of the Titus story. Finally, although Professor Muir ac- 
cepts Dover Wilson’s interpretation of the second scene of The Winter’s Tale 
(that Leontes is already jealous before the play opens and is dissembiing), 
he like other proponents of this interpretation (which must I think still be 
held doubtful) fails to notice the authority for such a view ready to Shake- 
speare’s hand in the source, Greene’s Pandosto (ed. P. G. Thomas, 1907, p. 7): 
‘*... whereupon, desirous to revenge so great an injury, he thought best to 
dissemble the grudge with a fair and friendly countenance, and so under the 
shape of a friend to shew him the trick of a foe.” 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


CONCORDANCE TO THE PoETICAL Works OF JOHN DryveENn. Edited by Guy 
Montgomery (assisted by Mary Jackman and Helen S. Agoa); Preface 
by Josephine Miles. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1957. Pp. 722. $12.50. 


Students of John Dryden owe a steadily increasing debt to the University 
of California at Berkeley. The general excellence of the new edition of Dryden’s 
works has already been clearly assured by the first volume published in 1956 
and now the same institution has presented us with a complete concordance 
to Dryden’s poetical works, including the translations. Scholarly work on this 
scale and of this significance seems to be increasingly rare today and deserves 
the support and tribute of all serious students in the humanities. 

The new concordance is not entirely what the editors would have liked to 
make it. Production costs have inevitably taken their toll in forcing certain 
economy measures in the format. In particular, line quotations which serve to 
set each use of each word in its immediate context have had to be omitted. 
The result, of course, throws more work on the user and makes it impossible 
to see at a glance the various shades of meaning in which Dryden uses any par- 
ticular word. This is to be regretted, but better this than no concordance— 
which was the alternative. 

Only with a dependable complete concordance can scholarly work on a 
major (or even minor) poet hope to be fully controlled and definitive. As 
Professor Josephine Miles shows in her short Introduction the concordance has 
already made it possible to place and evaluate Dryden’s basic vocabulary in 
relation to that of other important poets. The critical results of her interesting 
investigation she has already given us in her recent Eras and Modes in English 
Poetry. 

Finally, we may note that the preparation and publication of the con- 
cordance is another measure of the planning and care that is going into the 
making of the California Dryden. 

G. BLAKEMORE EvANS 
University of Illinois 
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Tue Major SatrrES OF ALEXANDER Pore. By Robert W. Rogers. Urbana: 
The University of Illinois Press. r955. $4. 


In choosing to examine Pope’s major satires Professor Rogers has broken 
ground which, surprisingly enough, has not been much cultivated in the 
present century. Since his book appeared Mr. Aubrey Williams has published 
an excellent study of The Dunciad; but even here there is little overlapping, 
and in his chapters on the Ethic Epistles and the Imitations of Horace (perhaps 
the most valuable part of his book) Professor Rogers has much to say that 
has not been said before. In his preface he suggests that while Pope’s method 
and art have been adequately studied in recent years, the content of his 
satires, the ethical assumptions on which they were based, and his general 
aims as a satirist have been comparatively neglected. “We have become well 
informed on the manner in which Pope said things; but the question of what 
he was trying to say has been too much ignored.” The core of this book is 
therefore an enquiry into what Pope was “trying to say” in his satires; but 
in fact the author does a good deal more than analyze the content of the 
satires, useful though such an analysis is: he also deals at times very effectively 
with Pope’s satirical method (as in his examination of the portraits of Buck- 
ingham and Sir Balaam in the Epistle to Bathurst, and that of Atossa in the 
Epistle to a Lady), and he places all the satires firmly in the context of Pope’s 
personal history and of contemporary life. Although some of Professor Rogers’ 
material is new (and still more of it was new until the publication of Professor 
Sherburn’s edition of the Letters), what most impresses a reader of his book 
is his ability to organize a very large accumulation of material so as to produce 
a lucid and developing story of Pope’s intellectual, moral, and poetical prog- 
ress. One closes the book with a fuller realization of what Pope had been up 
to in the last fifteen years of his life, and with a quickened understanding of 
the fact that his satires, as he himself claimed for the larger works of the Deity, 
were “not without a plan.” 

He tells us frankly that his book rests on certain assumptions, and one of 
these is that Pope’s own remarks, “treated with little more than ordinary 
caution and imagination, are the most reliable index to his aims and desires.” 
In the closing pages he emphasizes the honesty of Pope’s intentions, and 
states that “there is no real evidence that his satire was consciously motivated 
by anything other than ‘the strong antipathy of good to bad.’ ” His book is 
therefore, among other things, an attempt to justify the ways of Pope to 
man. If we have given up beating Pope, we may now in the mid-twentieth 
century be in some danger of seeing him too exclusively as he liked to see him- 
self. Honest intentions are not to be despised, but they may be used to justify 
any sort of error or self-deception; and what a man considers good or bad is 
highly relevant to any assessment of his thought. It is true that Professor 
Rogers makes some allowance for purely personal animosities and for the 
inevitable limitations that the intellectual assumptions of the day may have 
had on Pope’s thinking and feeling; but by frequently using the prose Pope (the 
Pope of the letters, the Dunciad notes, etc.) to account for and justify Pope 
the poet as Pope the man, he is sometimes tempted to special pleading. Like 
all great satirists, Pope is apt to be carried away by the sheer fun of the 
thing, by “the ardour of the pursuit,” and the question of the culpability of a 
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Bentley or a Defoe, an Atticus or an Atossa, becomes a secondary considera- 
tion. (It is perhaps significant that Professor Rogers finds little ‘natural 
ebullience or good-humoured playfulness” in Pope’s satires. There is surely a 
good deal in the Dunciad of 1728, and if the high spirits become less noticeable 
in his later work, that may be because he was an older man, and had lost 
much of the gaiety and recklessness of his youth.) The very nature of satire, 
too, tends to encourage distortion and exaggeration, and Pope’s satires, 
happily for his readers, are no exception. More seriously, there is surely some- 
thing a little too conscious in Pope’s rectitude, an air of protesting too much: 
the self-righteousness that made Aaron Hill complain about “that unnecessary 
noise he used to make in boast of his morality.” There is something of this 
even in his poetry (‘‘Me let the tender office long engage / To rock the cradle 
of reposing age’”—why shouldn’t he look after his old mother?); but much 
more in his private (but by himself made public) correspondence, and in the 
annotations to his poems. Pope was his own first commentator, and he took 
care that his reputation should not lose by it. There is a well-known passage 
in Oliver Wendell Holmes about the three Johns: “the real John, known only 
to his Maker; John’s ideal John, never the real one, and often very unlike 
him; Thomas’s ideal John, never the real John, nor John’s John, but often 
very unlike either.” The Pope of the prose often seems to be very much Pope’s 
ideal Pope; the Pope of the poetry is not always the real Pope, but be comes 
much nearer to being so. 

Professor Rogers will know that these observations are friendly: I hope 
he will not think that they are irrelevant. By his detailed, accurate, and pa- 
tient exegesis of the satires he has taught me to know Pope better; and if I 
find myself occasionally moved to disagree on some minor issue, it is because I 
cannot always give so much credit to Pope’s own statements as Professor 
Rogers is prepared to give. The “real” Pope lies somewhere between the 
shining angel of Dame Edith Sitwell and the moral gnome of the Rev. Whit- 
well Elwin: it is the great merit of this book that Professor Rogers brings us 
so close to the Pope “known only to his Maker.” 


JAMEs SUTHERLAND 
University of London 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL EXAMINATION OF THE EARLIEST EDITIONS OF THE 
LetTers OF Junius. By T. H. Bowyer. Charlottesville: University of 
Virginia Press, 1957. Pp. xxxiv+147. $6. 


In his account of thirty-one Junian editions printed between 1769 and 1775 
Mr. Bowyer modestly proposes only to “improve on the existing studies . . . 
and to provide a starting point for any further enquiries.”’ The first objective, 
it is everywhere apparent, is so vigorously pursued that little point remains 
in the second. A comprehensive and accurate record, supported throughout 
by advertisements and excerpts from Junius’s own correspondence, effectively 
dispels all the rumors and ghosts bewitching earlier surveys. 

Along with the earlier gossip, though, are several allusions which, in the 
light of Mr. Bowyer’s research, assume greater credibility than he has allowed. 
The 1771 Morison edition that “seems to have escaped previous bibliographers 
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entirely” is listed by Cordasco. Vague references to a 1772 third Wheble edi- 
tion, all now discounted, are verified in a copy to be described elsewhere. 
Two other books (11 and 12), now legitimatized as of Wheble issue, must still 
be regarded as “copies” of the “bona fide” text. Both counterfeits appeared 
without imprint, were continually denounced by Wheble himself as fraudulent, 
and intervene between those which he properly describes as first and second 
edition. Volume two, supplied only for the later piracy (12), obviously is based 
upon the Woodfall edition (17), having at the beginning four letters numbered 
according to that text and at the end seven others first reprinted there. 

Since all editions ultimately derive from the Public Advertiser and fre- 
quently occur with undated or falsely dated titles, the chronological arrange- 
ment of this bibliography is, as Mr. Bowyer intimates in his preface, not the 
best that could be devised. The reader will be concerned primarily with the 
great variety of editions from one source or another or, for any given imprint, 
with the minute differentiae between successive issues. For either purpose, 
however, he is now balked by the constant intrusion of entries next in time, 
perhaps, but quite extraneous to the sequence. While checking a copy against 
Woodfall item 18 an unwary person, like this reviewer, may very well over- 
look a reference to the preceding number (which in turn directs him to the 
frontispiece) and thereupon enter at 18 notes properly relating to 23, the 
next pertinent entry. 

Apart from these trivial exceptions and disorders, all easily corrected in a 
later edition, Mr. Bowyer’s examination is precise and thorough, cautious 
in its approach to doubtful matters, but prompt in dispatching those amenable 
to solution. To the compiler and to his sponsor, the University of Virginia 
Bibliographical Society, scholars will be grateful for this safe passage through 
a treacherous area in eighteenth-century bibliography. 

Wiriiam B. Topp 
Harvard University 


CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING Spirit. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited 
with an introductory note by H. StJ. Hart. Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1957. Pp. 120. $1.95. 


Tue Naturat History or Rericion. By David Hume. Edited with an 
introduction by H. E. Root. Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1957. Pp. 76. $1.75. 


These are two of the first three volumes in A Library of Modern Religious 
Thought, published in England by A. & C. Black under the general editorship 
of Henry Chadwick. They are well printed and bound, and the works chosen 
set a high standard and promise a wide range for the series they inaugurate. 

The text of the Confessions follows that of the third edition, of 1853. 
Green’s introduction and Sara Coleridge’s long note are included, and an ex- 
tract from Coleridge’s letter of 23 May 1825 to Hessey is appended. Mr. Hart’s 
introductory note is informative, restrained, and concise. 

The text of the Natural History follows that of Green and Grose in their 
critical edition of Hume’s Essays in 1875, which is substantially that of 
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Hume’s own definitive edition published in 1777 shortly after his death. To 
his note on the text, Mr. Root adds a fourteen-page introduction, perhaps to 
thicken a thin volume, perhaps lest the reader should think it odd to find 
Hume’s essay classed as a text illustrative of modern theology. In any case, 
the introduction, though temperate and judicious, is superfluous, and Mr. 
Root would have served the reader better by spending his time in proofread- 
ing. On two pages (56 f.) there are as many as five deviations from the text he 
professes to follow, and there are numerous typographical errors throughout. 
I note with regret that at Cambridge “data” is now as singular as “datum” 
(p. 7). 

Mr. Hart’s volume also suffers, though somewhat less, from inattentive 
proofreading. 


University of Illinois 


Byron’s Don Juan. Edited by Truman Guy Steffan and Willis W. Pratt. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1957. Four vols. $30. 


Perhaps a paradox and a moral of the kinds that pleased Byron lie in the 
appearance in recent years of two book-length biographical arguments con- 
cerning the poet, both by the symbolist critic G. Wilson Knight, and in 1957 
of four scholarly volumes by two literary historians that will have immense 
critical value for all students of Byron’s poetry. In Byron’s “Don Juan,” two 
Herculean or Skeatian tasks have been accomplished: some thirty manu- 
scripts and fragments have first been tracked down and then bled white. 
Volume 1 is the work of Steffan. Entitled The Making of a Masterpiece, it con- 
tains one fluid and one tabular chronicle of the composition of Don Juan, a 
critical examination of Byron’s revisions, a critical study of the finished poem, 
a description of the known manuscripts, two systematizing appendixes, and 
thirteen statistical tables analyzing locations, intensity, and time of the poet’s 
revisions. Volumes I1 and 111 contain the text and variant readings, principally 
the work of Steffan but jointly established by the two editors. Volume rv, 
largely by Pratt, consists of factual notes to the poem along with “A Survey 
of Commentary on Don Juan” and the index. 

If Elizabeth Boyd brought more learning to her study of Don Juan, no 
other criticism of the poem has been as thoughtful as Steffan’s. Don Juan, 
he says, has intensity and insistence, not comprehensiveness and multiplicity. 
He demonstrates brilliantly and thoroughly that Byron strove for sharpness 
and immediacy rather than for universality. The poet attempted no large re- 
organization, tore down no structures for rebuilding. Accretion seldom ex- 
panded a theme or added a new one. The corpus of Byron’s verse bulges with 
repetition. But the satire of his final poem is nevertheless remarkably com- 
prehensive, Steffan concludes, although neither emotion nor technique had 
kept pace with the development of significant intentions, because Byron’s 
interests and experience were unusually broad and in places fairly deep. 
Always restrained in praise, Steffan can be severe in castigation. He finds 
frequent thinness, uncertainty, eddying, and immaturity. Many a passage 
“marks time and contributes nothing.” He employs his knowledge and under- 
standing of Bryon unsurpassably in the analysis and evaluation of character- 


Max H. Fiscu 
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izations, from Lambro to Lord Henry. From his intricate judgments, Cantos 
I, Il, V, VII, VIII, XIII, and XVI seem to emerge as finest in what he calls 
the Epic Carnival. What S. T. Coleridge thought the best of Byron, the festiv- 
ity to which Lambro returned, is rejected as “‘completely static.” Steffan’s 
judgment asks anthologists to reconsider the practice of forty years in giving 
readers Julia and Haidée entire, Cantos I-IV, with little or nothing further. 

Critical evaluation rises also from crevices in the statistical study of 
Byron’s revisions. The total number of “major” changes (discounting 
“changes in pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, tense of verbs, etc.”’) is 
tabulated at 6,476. A student who may not be surprised that Byron took the 
greatest care with the couplets and scratched the most ink over the seventh 
line of stanzas will almost certainly be startled by the figures showing how 
great the care he took: He made 1,179 changes, major and minor, in the 172 
original stanzas of Canto I, to which he added fifty stanzas while rejecting 
eight; as late as Canto XI he revised more than four lines in 42 per cent of the 
stanzas. The subheadings of Chapter 9, entitled “Furbishing,” typify Steffan’s 
procedure in the classification of motives for verbal change: Packing, New 
Substance, Images and Allusions, Energy, Precision, Implication, Colloqui- 
alism, Propriety, Rhetoric, and Rhyming, with a separate discussion of 
changes by Mary Shelley and a final section to summarize and gain perspec- 
tive. From the variorum text now provided, more will be written about single 
passages not easily classified. Despite a fine summarizing paragraph on the 
harmonics of Byron’s wit (Vol. 1, p. 292), Steffan cites only two of the many 
times that sound—not necessarily euphony—determined or helped to deter- 
mine Byrons’s alterations. 

Whatever the elaborate statistics on revision are worth (not free of 
typographical error, they have been restricted by necessity), the figures must 
be taken as minimal, and the ratios taken as indicative rather than certain. 
The source or sources of variants printed in the edition of 1833 are now un- 
known. Almost certainly a MS of part of Canto III has been lost. The fair 
copies of Cantos [IX-X VI, made by Mary Shelley, have not been recovered. 
We may probably assume a missing MS (perhaps belonging to the lost MS of 
IIT) for the first seven stanzas of Canto IV. We may postulate first drafts for 
stanzas sent on to Murray in separate scraps, like V.1-2 and V.158. (Refer- 
ences to the Variorum text of Don Juan are indicated in the present review by 
canto in Roman numerals separated by a period from the stanza in Arabic 
numerals, followed, where applicable, by a colon and the line number, ending 
in a letter for a variant reading.) Proofsheets available to E. H. Coleridge 
have not been recently located, as indicated in the note to I.27:8. Whether 
these proofs or still another manuscript was the source of Coleridge’s note 
to I.64:4, the source was a link now missing. The first four stanzas of Canto 
XVI, all taut, stand in the Pforzheimer MS so remarkably free of revision 
that a beginning elsewhere may be postulated. Additional stanzas written 
across the face of a MS seldom bear corrections, and must usually have been 
tried and improved on a separate sheet. A sizeable number of stanzas, like 
X.15, do not appear in the MSS. The presence of words made illegible by 
cancellation is not always recorded (e.g., at III.9:5b, facsimile at Vol. 1, p. 
347); such changes are no less real for being illegible. All readings Coleridge 
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gave as from the “Revise,” already no doubt selective, should have been re- 
corded in the apparatus of the Variorum; that for I.75:8, although identical 
with a reading given from the fair copy, bears upon the question Steffan asks 
at Vol. I, p. 140, concerning the lateness of a final change. 

Although he notes that the printed collections of Byron’s letters and 
journals are inaccurate and inadequate in dating, Steffan had to depend upon 
them for part of his chronology. We must go to the recent biography of Byron 
by Leslie A. Marchand for a collation of printed letters with primary bio- 
graphical sources. By comparing Moore’s life of Byron with Moore’s own 
memoirs, Marchand (Byron, 11, 821) was able to give ro Oct. 1819 as the day 
Moore heard 200 to 300 lines of Canto III in Venice. In general, however, 
Steffan’s chronology is accurate, full, and reasoned. Marchand (11, 988) says 
that Byron “had kept faithfully his promise to Teresa . . . not to continue 
Don Juan until she herself authorized it,” but Steffan (1, 384 n.) infers 
thoughtfully from the evidence that Byron began work on Canto VI in April 
before gaining Teresa’s consent for resumption in July. 

The variorum text shares highest honors with Steffan’s critical study. 
E. H. Coleridge reprinted in 1903, with a few corrections and modifications, 
the first collected Don Juan of 1833. Steffan and Pratt have based their text 
on the first edition of each canto, emended conservatively but corrected (also 
sparingly) from the manuscripts, later changes by Byron, and later editions. 
Occasionally, as at I.190, a departure from published versions is proposed and 
justified, but even here the text adheres to tradition. The editors of the 
Variorum do not specifically claim to have collated variant issues or multiple 
copies of the first editions. Theirs is not a variorum text in the sense of uni- 
formly recording errors, omissions, or other variants from editions later than 
1833. For fragments and additions published posthumously, they print from 
MSS. Among new readings, the apparatus includes two stanzas on Romeo’s 
Juliet, Rousseau’s Julie, and a Giuletta of Byron, intended for insertion in 
Canto II but not until now published with the poem. The Variorum text of 
other rejected stanzas provides verbal changes of some importance. A “‘won’t” 
for a “must” reverses the meaning of a clause in a stanza rejected from Canto 
III (Vol. 11, p. 343). In addition to a canceled stanza, there are about eight 
new readings for the fragment of Canto XVII; although of no startling sig- 
nificance, these readings should infallibly appear in all future editions. The 
MSS justify the Variorum reading of V.133:7: ‘And this extreme effect (to 
tire no longer.” Byron’s wit is restored by replacing “or” with “of” in XI.50:5: 
“They talked bad French of Spanish.” In XII.4:8, Coleridge’s “bank of 
vapour” is corrected to “bark of vapour.” Problems that remain reveal the 
value of a conservative text. If I understand the note to V.138:8, in the 
apparatus, it says that Byron’s “reaches” means “‘retches,”’ but the discarded 
variants show clearly the intended contrast between “sometimes” and 
“often”; the lesson, Byron meant, mends fewer people than it reaches. A 
silent change in the text, to “retches,’”” would have concealed the meaning. 
In the stanzas on Brougham, first published by E. H. Coleridge, removal 
of Coleridge’s punctuation from the fourth, with “depends” substituted for his 
“depend,” raises a problem of syntax not solved by the canceled readings 
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The question mark at Brougham 5:4 (Vol. 11, p. 154), impeding the flow and 
not needed for the sense, is absent from the transcription by Coleridge. 

To sample the text, I have collated VI.1-31 with the first draft in the 
British Museum and with photostats of a copy of the first edition in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. Except for insignificant sequences of punctuation 
(colon following quotation mark, etc.), only one discrepancy is unaccounted 
for in the apparatus: at VI.23:1, the Variorwm reads “damn’d”’ for “d—n’d.” 
But I.14:8 and I.163:5 retain “d—n,” presumably on the strength of the MS. 
Admittedly the MS makes it clear that Byron had originally intended VI.22 
to be filled by a repeated, fat “damn.” Clearly, however, subjective judgment 
has created textual inconsistency. The value of a new text is twice illustrated 
in the opening of Canto VI. In VI.2:8 the “on” of editions since 1833 gives 
way to “or’’: “But women with their hearts or heaven knows what!” For 
VI.4:7-8 the new reading is composite but justified: “But Actium lost, for 
Cleopatra’s eyes / Outbalance all the Caesar’s victories.” Taking “Actium” 
as the subject, editions have usually read “‘Outbalances all Caesar’s.” With 
the change, the semicolon of the first edition, at the end of line 6, is altered to 
a comma. On all final readings of the first draft of VI.1-31, the editors and I 
concur. Their readings of canceled words should often bear a query, in these 
stanzas and throughout the poem, especially where they have relied on photo- 
graphic reproduction. In VI.2:8c and VI.17:5a is the canceled reading “in” 
or “is”; in VI.8:2a is it “kn” or “hav”; in VI.22:3a is it “pass” or “pour”’; in 
VI.3:7b is it “One is” or “‘one’s”? In VI.29:8 did Byron write “glancing”’ or 
the bolder “glaring”? At VI.18:2a, unrecorded in the Variorwm, he first wrote 
“to be” for “to say.” 

Without systematic collation except for scattered stanzas, I have come 
upon a few typographical errors in the text. Vital punctuation found in 
the first edition of 1819 is omitted from I.80:2 (“danger,””) and L.119:2 
(“‘doubt;’’). The word “‘a” appears in the wrong font at XI.41:6. At IIl.9:5d 
“or” is omitted, although it shows clearly in the facsimile and is given at Vol. 
I, p. 345. A query should be attached to the reading of four words in line 6c 
there: “‘would blame them for.” I question the reading of cancellations at 
1.78:8a, I.97:4a, L.116:5a, and the “by” and “voice” of I.122:3-4b,d. Can- 
celed variants are omitted from the apparatus to I.122 and also from I.81:7a, 
I.99:6a, and between “Holds” and “like” in I.114:6c. One must wonder 
whether the apostrophe printed in “Lord’s Spiritual,” at XV.36:8a, be not 
descended from a comma intended for the line above. These lapses are worth 
pointing out because the Steffan-Pratt text has been painstakingly achieved. 
The four volumes include photographic reproductions of about thirty stanzas, 
from which any reader can discover what brush-cutting strides have now 
been taken beyond all previous editions. 

Earlier editons had done much better in accumulated annotation than 
in the recording of variants. Even so, along with further consolidation of the 
stock that Coleridge had inherited from his predecessors, Volume tv inter- 
sperses valuable new notes. It cites Shakespearean and Miltonic parallels to 
Byron’s thought and expression. It calls attention to Byron’s use of scientific 
words newly coined in his day. It explains that the Humane Society began 
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with an apparatus for resuscitation of the near-drowned (I.130:3); that 
“Guelf” in III.47:8 refers to the Hanoverian Georges; that pictures were 
drawn in colored chalk on ballroom floors (X1.67:4). It suggests that the 
reference to “sensation” in VIII.24:4 mocks the Hartleian vocabulary. Pratt 
provides new readings in the MS note to XIII.64:8. 

Unfortunately some of Byron’s notes have been dissolved in the editorial 
commentary, as at IT.7:8, VI.13:8, XIV.75:8, and XIV.77:1. The rule that 
Byron’s notes should have been transmitted intact applies equally to notes 
designated as his when they first appeared in 1833 but ascribed in 1957 to 
“Moore,” which means actually to one John Wright. Such notes occur at 
V.40:6, V.60:8, VI.29:1, VI.39:8, XI.72:4, XII.5:3 (1833: “The Descami- 
sados’’), XIII.82:7, XIV.35:8 (1833: “See his Letters to his Son.”), XV.49:2 
(1833: “See Tacitus, b. vi.”), XV.94:3 (1833: “Hamlet, Act III. se. ii.’’), 
XVI.1:2 (1833: “Xenophon, Cyrop.”), XVI.2:2 (1833: “Hamlet, Act II. sc. 
ii.””), XVI.75:2, and “The Isles of Greece” 2:6 (Vol. tv, p. 93). As if to defend 
their neglect of the original and subsequent assignment of these notes to 
Byron, the editors point out that at least one note attributed to him (at 
XV.92:7) seems less precise concerning the voleano Hecla—as the stanza 
itself seems—than Byron had previously been. The ease with which errors of 
attribution could have been made in 1833 (by merely omitting brackets), and 
the inclusion of act- and scene-numbers in two of the references to Shake- 
speare, make Byron’s authorship of the notes uncertain, but some bear his 
tone, none are impossibly his, pertinent documents are missing, and a vario- 
rum edition should certainly distinguish notes probably or possibly Byron’s 
from later commentary. It would seem to be by oversight that traditional 
notes are omitted from II.98 and II.104. Indiscriminate citation from first 
and later editions of probable sources makes it impossible for a student to 
distinguish from the Variorum alone between passages quoted because Byron 
could have read them and passages quoted merely for illustration. In the note 
to I.120:2 for ““Rogers’” read “‘Rogero’s”; to IV.109:5 for “Supplement” 
read “Supplementary”; to V.147, Apophthegm 164, for “treasurer” read 
“treasure”; to VI.40:3 insert “Poetry,” before “III, rs n.”; to VII.36 for 
“1880” read “1800”; to VIII.79 read “il fut mal secondé”; to X.27:3 for 
“retrovai” read “ritrovai’’; to XIII.11 for “P. E. More” read “Irving Bab- 
bitt”; to XIV.87:4 for “62” read “71” (?). References contain further small 
errors. Asterisks, to guide a reader toward annotations, have occasionally 
been omitted, as at XII.78:6 and 89:7. 

The following notes, offered for the correction and improvement of the 
invaluable Variorum Edition, refer to canto, stanza, and line in Don Juan: 
Dedication 3:8 ‘“a-dry, Bob’: A pun; see Leslie A. Marchand, Byron, 1957, I 763n. 
Dedication 5:3 Coleridge moved in July 1800 to Greta Hall, Keswick, which remained 

his residence until he left for Malta in 1804. 

I.75:6 “a Tarquin”: The reference is specifically to Shakespeare’s Tarquin, Sextus, 
who ravished Lucretia. 

1.88 Byron wrote on PM: “The four lines quoted are <from> in ‘Gertrude of Wy- 
oming.’ ” (Quoted here with the permission of the Pierpont Morgan Library.) 

I.126:7 ‘“Byron’s Pool” adjoins the river Granta near Cambridge. 

I.149:7 “Lord Mount Coffeehouse”: The Mount was a celebrated coffeehouse near 

Grosvenor Square. Lord Glenbervie wrote in his diary on 3 July 1816 that Byron 
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was living at the Villa Diodati with ‘a Mrs. Shelley, wife to the man who keeps 
the Mount Coffee-house” (Diaries, ed. Francis Bickley, 1928, m, 160, quoted by 
Marchand, Byron, 1, 628). 

I.205:4 The “radical” author of John Bull’s Letter to Lord Byron was John Gibson 
Lockhart; for the passage, slightly altered by Moore, see Alan Strout’s edition of 
1947, Pp. 69. 

Brougham 1:7 “Losing elections”: More recently than 1812, and explaining Byron’s 
description of him as “a contestor of counties, and a Candidate for cities, the 
refuse of half the Electors of England’’ (Vol. rv, p. 54), Brougham had lost elec- 
tions at Westminster (which strained his relations with the Radicals—see Carlile’s 
Republican, 1 March 1817) and in Westmorland, where Wordsworth worked 
against him, in June 1818. 

III.79:8 “verse like Crashaw”: Bredvold’s note in the Odyssey Press edition is to the 
point: “Richard Crashaw, died 1650, wrote poetry in that crabbed style of his 
age which was not generally understood in Byron’s time.” 

III.93:6 Coleridge contributed to the Morning Post during the period 1797 to 1803. 

IV.109:5 Byron could refer to Wordsworth’s “Essay, Supplementary” of 1815, not 
to its reprint in 1820. 

IV.114:6 The source of the note in Moore is Thomas Thornton, The Present State of 
Turkey; see 2nd ed., 1809, 11, 289-90. 

V.17:6 See Deut. 16:9; Mark 4:29, but the words were common, as in the maxim, 
“Never thrust your sickle into another’s corn’’; it is Byron’s simile that is notable. 

V.s4 Byron interprets the silence of the seraglio as enslavement’s indifference to 
human values; a few stared “Just as one views a horse to guess his price.” 

V.86:7 When Mohammed II took Constantinople in 1453, “the line / Of Rome trans- 
planted” fell with Constantine XI. Note also the fragmentary variant, 86:8a: 
“Christian Empire fail.” 

V.148:2 “Oriental scrupulosity”: Cf. VI.92:2a, describing the Sultan’s ablutions. 
Dr. Johnson’s statement that Swift ‘washed himself with oriental scrupulosity” 
is Byron’s source; see the letter to Murray, 9 Nov. 1820, L & J, V, 115, and note 
L& J, V, 284, for evidence that Byron had Johnson’s Lives by him 

VI.87:5 Although Byron may have discovered “the deep thorn’’ in a translation or 
imitation from Persian, Philomel “Leand her breast up-till a thorne” in The 
Passionate Pilgrim, XX.10, in Shakespeare’s Lucrece, 1128-1136, and in enough 
other places to draw scorn from Sir Thomas Browne in Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 

VII.21:6 It is perhaps of critical importance whether “some one in his plays so 
doating” is Hamlet or whether the pun on “bulletin” and “bullet in” takes its tone 
from Falstaff’s catechism on honor in J Henry IV, V.i.128 ff., or, what “many 
people pass for wits by quoting,’’ Falstaff’s axiom in scene iv, “The better part of 
valour is discretion. . . .’ 

VII1.97:8 Byron’s note is given in 1833 and 1903 as “A Russian military order.” 

VIII.125:8 Ignoring Wellesley’s efforts to alleviate the famine, Byron here accuses 
the English of feeding the starved Irish only the military exploits of the lord 
lieutenant; by starving Ireland they “feed her famine fat.” 

VIII.138:7 “my forerunners”: The poet refers not to his forebear, Admiral Byron, 
but to his forerunners, Homer, Vergil, Milton, and others who have made the epic 
a form of exaggeration. 

IX.46:2a-4a “all the Orloff’: Gregory Orloff conspired with Catherine to put her 
on the throne, and to her advantage engaged with his brothers, Alexius and Vla- 
dimir, in several plots; see Byron’s acknowledged sources, especially William Tooke, 
The Life of Catherine IT, 1798, 1, 265-68, 277-331. 

X.37:2 “plants called Sensitive”: Byron could hardly have failed to know of Shelley’s 
poem, nor to have read of “‘a shrub (Mimosa pudica, or M. sensitiva) possessing a 
high degree of irritability”; see NED, Shelley’s letter to Hunt, 26 Aug. 1821, 
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and (what Byron had seen) The Botanic Garden by Erasmus Darwin, where the 
M. sensitiva “From each rude touch withdraws her timid hands.” 

X1.78:6 “Sawney’s violin”: For a century or more “Sawney” had been a derisive 
nickname for a Scotsman. More recently denoting anyone foolishly senti- 
mental, it is applied by Byron to Scottish scratching of (1) fiddles and (2) George 
IV’s back. 

X1.79:7 “the Grenvilles”: George Grenville had three prominent sons: William 
Wyndham, briefly prime minister, out of the cabinet since 1807; Thomas, in his 
brother’s cabinet, 1806-1807, out of Parliament since 1818; and George, first 
Marquis of Buckingham, died 1813, leaving as heir a son not eclipsed in 1807 but 
succeeded by Canning as president of the board of control in 1816. 

XII.24:7 “Lions’—that is, oddities worth seeing. The obscure stanza seems to say 
that whereas most of Europe could be reformed through satiric poetry, the British 
are too eccentric to hear reason. 

XIV.77:3 The usual translation of Noscitur a sociis, as “a man will be known by the 
company he keeps,” gives point to lines 5 and 6. 

XV.21 Byron’s analysis of the passage from Martial requires a more nearly literal 
translation: “You always wish, Matho, to speak finely; rather, speak sometimes 
just well enough, sometimes neither well nor ill; sometimes even ill.” 

XV.92:4 For Byron’s deeper involvement in the Portsmouth-Hanson case, see 
Marchand, 1, 440-42. 

XVI.109:3 ‘Alas! her star must wane like that of Dian”: First chastity yields to 
time, but young love also yields. 


In the survey of commentary on Don Juan, Pratt traces the public 
history of the poem through vilification, silence, sneer, and renewed outrage 
until the twentieth century, when the critical edition of Byron by Prothero 
and E. H. Coleridge released mounting praise. Our century gets more credit 


than it deserves, however, when Alfred Austin’s essay of 1882 in rebuttal 
to Arnold’s call for selectivity (not Austin’s earliest defense of Byron) is given 
the date of its reprinting, 1910. The survey is occasionally at variance with 
its chief source, Samuel C. Chew’s Byron in England, 1924. To dismiss Galt’s 
Life of Byron as just another potboiler, for example, is to misrepresent the 
unique place that reprintings have given it in the history of Byron’s reputa- 
tion. The brief accounts of the critical fortunes of Don Juan in France, 
Germany, and Italy (with a note on other Continental countries, but omitting 
prolific Greece) ends with World War II; for the years since 1950, materials 
for continuation can be found in the annual bibliography of the Keats-Shelley 
Journal. 

As already indicated, the four volumes contain misprints, but they are not 
aS numerous or as serious as a reader might fear when he comes upon an 
obvious error in the heading of Chapter 3 of Vol. 1 and another in the fifth 
line of Vol. m1, p. xiii. An error like “fomer” for “former” at Vol. 1, p. 141, can 
be corrected from the accurate text of the poem, II.134:7. Repetition makes 
it possible to correct “September 18,” in Vol. 1, p. 30, to Sept. 17, from 1, 
302, 373, and 11, 276. Except in final proofreading, the publisher has been 
generous. A lavish allowance of paper has produced a single-column index 
and eliminated divisions in the text of the poem. From one to three whole 
stanzas appear without a break on a single page, and all the textual apparatus 
to those stanzas appears within a single opening, without sacrifice of wide 
margins. In the absence of a concordance to Byron, the excellence of the index 
as a guide to subjects in Don Juan has special value. Omissions of subjects 
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and names have been kept fewer than omissions of secondary references to 
major subjects. The inevitable misprints are seldom disabling. A few other 
errors have sneaked in, such as the confusion of Chatham with the younger 
Pitt—a confusion only partly mitigated by the notes. Perfected or improved 
in a later edition, however, these four volumes, from Foreword to Index, will 
stand as a durable monument to the collection of Romantic scholars at the 
University of Texas. 
Cart R. Wooprinc 
University of Wisconsin 


SAMUEL SMILES AND His Surrounpincs. By Aileen Smiles. London: Robert 
Hale, Limited, 1956. Pp.206. 18s. 


For some years Samuel Smiles’ fame has been dwindling from that pinnacle 
in the 1860’s and ’70’s and ’80’s when his treatise entitled Self-Help was selling 
20,000 copies a year and being translated into twenty languages. In this bio- 
graphy, however, he reappears as the person of great vigor and wide con- 
temporary influence that he was. Miss Aileen Smiles, his granddaughter, has 
written a spirited and witty account of him, and one which makes a valiant 
effort at objectivity. 

To the literary historian, Smiles seems to deserve attention not so much 
for his leading ideas, (i.e., ““The well-being of the nation is more dependent 
on the sum of individual initiative within it than on laws or institutions”; 
or “What some men are, all without difficulty might be. Employ the same 
means, and the same results will follow’’; or again, ““The greatest results in life 
are usually attained by simple means, and the exercise of ordinary qualities’’) 
as for his method of presenting them. In Self-Help in 1859, and again in Char- 
acter (1871), Thrift (1875), Duty (1880), and Life and Labour (1887) he piles 
up hundreds upon hundreds of concrete examples of men of all times—little- 
known ones like Pallisy the potter and John Heathcoat the weaver, as well 
as national idols like Disraeli and Scott—who had succeeded in various walks 
of life despite obstacles and discouragements. The organization and the tone 
of Smiles’ books on conduct suggest the persistence and expansion in the 
nineteenth century of two well-established Renaissance and eighteenth- 
century traditions: that of the manual giving instructions for success in one’s 
calling, best exemplified by Defoe’s Compleat Tradesman, and that of the di- 
dactic use of history and biography, most commonly associated with Boling- 
broke’s remark that they should both be considered as “philosophy teaching 
by examples.” 

With full yet not indiscriminate detail Miss Smiles traces her grand- 
father’s life from his childhood in Haddington, where he was a neighbor of 
Jane Welsh, through his various professions and crusades: his practice as 
physician and surgeon, his editorship of the Leeds Times and, later, the Odd- 
fellows’ Magazine; his career as contributor to the Leeds Mercury, the Glasgow 
Constitutional, and the Quarterly Review; his years as a popular lecturer 
advocating such reforms as free public libraries, better housing, State schools, 
and health education; his officership in the Provident National Assurance 
Company and, in turn, of several newly formed railways; and, ultimately, 
his rise to public popularity in 1857 with the Life of George Stephenson, a 
popularity which two years later reached still greater heights with the appear- 
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ance of Self-Help and which continued through the publication, from 1874 on, 
his series of Lives of the Engineers. 

Combining as she does personal memories, family traditions, a certain 
amount of research into Victorian periodicals and into the lives of some of the 
members of Smiles’ literary circle—Charlotte Cushman the actress, Edward 
Whymper the painter, and woman novelists such as Sarah Tytler, Mrs. Parr, 
Miss Veley, Mrs. Coxon, Mrs. Hooper—Aileen Smiles has done a far from 
perfunctory job. Her tone—brisk, opinionated, sometimes discursive—indi- 
cates that she is aiming mainly at the general reader, and one hopes that she 
finds the wide audience which she deserves. 

Yet the student of the Victorian period could wish that Miss Smiles had 
made fuller use of her grandfather’s autobiography and correspondence so as 
to investigate the extent of his reading and the methods by which he put to- 
gether his thirty books. He could wish, too, that she had dipped into the 
letters of some of the great Victorians with whom Smiles continually cor- 
responded—Cobden, Mazzini, Browning, Whistler, Kegan Paul—to see in 
what light Smiles appeared to them. And, finally, he would welcome some 
discussion of the relationship between the ideas of those two most articulate 
Scottish preachers of the gospel of work, Smiles and Carlyle, men so different 
in the colors through which they saw the world, so strikingly similar in their 
belief that in relentlessly grasping the task nearest at hand lies “the root of 
all genuine growth, both in the nation and in the individual.” 

Dorotuy Kocu Brestor 
Urbana, Illinois 


E1cut AMERICAN AutTHors. Edited by Floyd Stovall. New York: Modern 
Language Association of America, 1956. Pp. 418. $3.75. 


The present book might be considered as a companion volume to The English 
Romantic Poets: A Review of Research, edited in 1950 by Thomas M. Raysor 
and also published by the Modern Language Association. Like its predecessor 
it is a series of bibliographical essays by various authors. Floyd Stovall was 
the executive editor and also contributed the essay on Emerson. The other 
seven authors treated here include Poe (J. B. Hubbell), Hawthorne (Walter 
Blair), Thoreau (Lewis Leary), Melville (Stanley T. Williams), Whitman 
(Willard Thorp), Mark Twain (Harry Hayden Clark), and James (Robert E. 
Spiller). It is not made clear just why the number of subjects chosen was 
arbitrarily set at eight. Presumably some other names were considered, no- 
tably Franklin, Howells, Emily Dickinson (apparently not Cooper, Irving, 
Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis), and all were rejected. As Professor Stovall notes in 
his preface, “at this time and for the purposes of this volume they are the most 
important American writers.” 

Despite the eight different contributors, the essays have a certain uni- 
formity of approach and of coverage. They average about fifty pages apiece, 
Mark Twain being allotted the smallest space (forty-five pages) and Melville 
the most (sixty-four pages). The pattern does not vary substantially; an initial 
section on bibliography is followed by a brief discussion of editions and text, 
then comes a survey of the biographical writing, then an inclusive discussion 
of the criticism (curiously enough, only Hawtherne is given a subtopic headed 
“Studies of Ideas” although the subject is handled elsewhere in other cate- 
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gories), and usually the final section is devoted to the author’s fame and in- 
fluence. 

The tone of the essays is generally objective and the evaluations tend to 
be fair, analytical, and judicial, but for this very reason the most interesting 
chapters are those of Professors Hubbell and Williams because both authors 
were not unwilling to be personal in their comments. Some of the other 
essayists reveal their prejudices in another way, namely, by the allocation of 
excessive space to the treatment of books and articles which would seem rela- 
tively minor. Yet on the whole the book does not suffer from lack of propor- 
tion. 

Some other aspects of the volume are perhaps more open to attack. 
There is no index. Thus it is impossible to find out quickly whether scholars 
working with Melville, let us say, have also carried their investigations into 
other areas. Also the manner of annotation, though understandably abbrevi- 
ated, is sometimes less than helpful. No volume number is given for period- 
icals, and only rarely are the month and day added to the year. Thus one 
might have a little trouble tracking down an article discussing Thoreau and 
Yeats which is cited (p. 202) only as “Christ. Sci. Monitor, 1952” or a refer- 
ence to liberty at Walden documented (p. 179) only as “London Spectator 
(1883).” The graduate students at whom the volume is apparently directed 
might conceivably be annoyed by such incomplete documentation. Again 
there is seemingly needless repetition. Since every essay cites approvingly the 
Literary History of the United States, Lewis Leary’s Articles on American 
Literature, 1900-1950, F. O. Matthiessen’s American Renaissance, and one or 
two other basic tools, strict economy might have dictated the listing of such 
works in the preface and the excision of these titles in the individual essays. 
Finally there is the matter of coverage. No one would contend—probably 
least of all the eight contributors—that these bibliographical essays are com- 
plete. Certainly a good many more periodical articles are left uncited than are 
alluded to. Yet it is a tribute to the competence and knowledge of the essayists 
that there are no serious omissions. If one fails to find mention of such a use- 
ful Japanese bibliography of Emerson as Bunsho Jugaku’s A Bibliography of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in Japan from 1878 to 1935 (Kyoto, 1947), or a South 
American study of Whitman such as Luis Franco’s Walt Whitman (Buenos 
Aires, 1945), or some of the extensive periodical discussion of controversial 
points in the Melville or Mark Twain canon, one need not be unduly alarmed. 
There are other sources which list such items more completely, and they do 
not have the advantage of annotation by the author and bibliographer. 
Professor Stovall says modestly that the book is addressed to undergraduate 
and graduate students of American literature but adds that it should prove 
useful to more advanced scholars. Actually he could claim a much greater 
utility for the volume. It should be available to everyone who has any profes- 
sional interest in the study of American literature. 

Perhaps the most interesting single impression to be gained by the in- 
quiring reader from this compilation, since much of its material is available in 
different forms elsewhere, is the need for a great deal more work to be done by 
students of our national letters. It is a platitude that the only American 
author who so far has received the benefit of a definitive edition of his work is 
Sidney Lanier. But scattered throughout these eight essays are many hints 
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about the projects which young scholars should attack. Perhaps this review 
might well end with a small list of these desiderata: 


1. The correspondence of Emerson and Poe has been published in fairly complete 
editions, although constant addenda are being made to both. But there is nothing 
comparable for Thoreau, Whitman, Hawthorne, Mark Twain, James, or Melville. 

2. There is no complete, carefully edited edition of the works of any of these 
authors (perhaps the one which most closely approaches is the incomplete—possibly 
never to be completed—Hendricks House Melville). 

3. There is no adequate biography of Henry James, Mark Twain, or Thoreau, 
and the Rusk biography of Emerson and the Allen biography of Whitman have been 
criticized as emphasizing the man at the expense of his work. 

4. Many specific subjects relating to these eight major authors remain to be done: 

a. A careful analysis of White Jacket comparable to that given Mardi and 
Redburn 


. Mark Twain’s use of the ancients. 

Mark Twain’s religion. 

. Thoreau and the Indian. 

The influence of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

. An analysis of James’ grammar, syntax, and language. 

. James’ debts to European fiction. 

. A complete text of the journals of Emerson and Thoreau. 
Republication of some of Poe’s periodical reviews. 

. A study of twentieth-century Poe criticism. 


Perhaps the best final comment on Eight American Authors is that in 
addition to providing reliable and fairly comprehensive bibliographical com- 
mentary on eight major American writers, it also offers provocative sugges- 
tions about the nature and direction of future work. 


—P' poe mo an o 


Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


JosepH CoNnRAD: ACHIEVEMENT AND DECLINE. By Thomas Moser. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. viii+-227. $4.50. 


In one of the most perceptive of recent books on Conrad, Thomas Moser sur- 
veys the whole of Conrad’s work to account for the marked decline in the 
author’s creative power during the last years of his life. Critics have always 
recognized that Conrad’s women are unsuccessful fictional portrayals as 
compared to his men, but Moser for the first time examines this fact rigorously 
—and reaches some startling conclusions. His thesis, briefly, is that Conrad 
was incapable of giving a fictional treatment of love. Yet, partly through con- 
ventional notions of what an English novel should be, and partly through an 
intellectual commitment to a belief in the overriding importance of love, 
Conrad felt compelled to make love affairs the center of his later novels. 

Not only, according to Moser, did the “‘uncongenial subject” of love dam- 
age the late books, but Conrad’s difficulties with its handling account for the 
serious though minor blemishes in the fiction of the early and middle period. 
Furthermore, Moser believes that Conrad unconsciously equated love and the 
destruction of the male. This linking of love and death (the woman devours 
the man) produced, finally, what Moser considers a change for the worse in 
Conrad’s moral outlook. Instead of an “affirmation of life” in Chance, Victory, 
The Shadow Line, Moser finds a desperate resignation. 
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Conrad turned “his back on moral judgment,” and betrayed his own, 
earlier insights into man’s moral nature. The late Conrad “no longer sees his 
characters as part of the world community of suffering and damned human- 
ity; rather he sees them as figures of purity afficted by an external evil. Their 
greatest good is to lose themselves in a love that will blot out all awareness of 
the world and bring the semblance of death” (p. 143). In short, although 
Moser wisely avoids the term, the “death wish.” This attitude is abhorrent 
to Moser and, no doubt, to the early Conrad, who demanded commitment to 
life from his characters. Moser finds, therefore, the works worthy to be called 
“major Conrad,” to be confined to “about one half of his career (from The 
Nigger of the ‘Narcissus,’ first published in book form in 1897, through “The 
Secret Sharer,’ 1912)” (p. 2). Perhaps it should be added that Moser places a 
very high evaluation indeed on the “major Conrad.” 

Moser’s evaluation of Conrad’s major period is just, but he dates its 
decline a little too early. The exhausted Conrad who produced the insipid 
The Arrow of Gold did not suddenly appear in 1918; we recognize with Moser 
that the defects of style, plotting, and characterization began to appear earlier. 
But the good Conrad also remained in evidence until The Arrow of Gold. 
Moser is unfair in his criticism of The Rover, but especially poor in his discus- 
sion of Victory. Though one might quarrel with his evaluation of particular 
works (“‘Amy Foster,” which he overvalues, or Chance, which he undervalues), 
Moser’s greatest weakness, and the one on which this review concentrates, 
comes in his denigration of Victory. 

Despite the many insights throughout this study—and it is, by and 
large, an intelligent book—Moser’s critical method vitiates much of his major 
thesis. “I do not intend to apologize for studying the quality of Conrad’s 
mind,” Moser asserts on page 4 of his introduction. And I do not intend to 
object to this school of criticism, but to Moser’s practice of it. 

His primary method of analysis concentrates on the image patterns and 
symbols of the novels. The usual critical method is to see the importance and 
interest of images and suggestive phrases as residing in their corroboration 
(and extension through another fictional device) of the meaning of the novel 
as embodied in the major fictional elements—plot, characterization, character 
contrast and comparison, theme. Moser reverses this emphasis. He makes 
imagery the primary material of interpretation and understanding. In the 
imagery is the meaning. His book is full of such judgments as this on Almayer’s 
Folly. He first marshals a series of descriptive passages from the novel: 
“.. . Plants shooting upward, entwined, interlaced . . . as if struck with sud- 
den horror at the seething mass of corruption below, at the death and decay 
from which they sprang.” Then comes the interpretation: “The idea of fertil- 
ity as death recurs in a series of purple passages toward the end of the novel.” 
Or, “through frequent references to flowers as well as creepers, Conrad under- 
lines the femininity of the destructive jungle life” (p. 54). 

Though this method of analysis Moser is able to give us the following 
interpretation of the Dain-Nina love affair in Almayer: “Although Conrad 
intends marital bliss for Dain, the imagery of a less conscious and more per- 
suasive Conrad speaks only of death.” Dain is like the trees of the jungle, 
“immense and helpless” (p. 54). 

Moser’s critical method, therefore, is a variation of what is often called 
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“the intentional fallacy.” We are witnessing the operation of what might be 
called the unintentional fallacy. 

This procedure leads Moser to assert that (despite general critical ap- 
preciation as represented by F. R. Leavis) the novel Victory represents no 
affirmation of life whatsoever. “An examination of the last pages of Victory 
reveals that the terms of Lena’s victory are all against life. Mortally wounded, 
she feels ‘relieved at once of an intolerable weight’; she is ‘content to sur- 
render’ to Heyst an ‘infinite weariness.’ She looks at her own form on the bed 
and feels ‘profoundly at peace. . . .’ She will look ‘for his [Heyst’s] glance in 
the shades of death’ ” (p. 142). 

The connotative power of words and images, as interpreted by Moser, 
outweighs the clear meaning of the death scene as indicated by character 
motivation and plot and authorial tone. To Moser this is neither a scene in 
which Lena proves herself worthy of Heyst’s complete trust nor a scene 
which is decisive in bringing Heyst’s final insight into the destructiveness of 
his own mistrust of all life. To Moser it is, rather, a scene in which Lena is 
“curiously possessive” and eliminates (although she breaks the “usual pat- 
tern” by dying herself) “unsatisfactory males.’ 

The connotations of Conrad’s images are to Moser (unsurprisingly) 
frankly Freudian in their nature. Thus, the scene in which Lena overpowers 
the attacking Ricardo is not to be viewed in its obvious plot importance or as 
the beginning of Lena’s intrigue. It is, rather, a voyeur scene in which Lena 
and Ricardo expose their sex—Ricardo’s knife is a phallic symbol. ‘‘His ex- 
hibition is purely symbolic and without doubt unconscious on Conrad’s part, 
but it is nonetheless obvious” (p. 117). Lena ends not by getting the knife, a 
symbol of victory and death as Conrad calls it, but by robbing Ricardo of his 
sexual potency in a “symbolic battle.” 

Now this is irresponsible criticism. It is interpreting Conrad as uncon- 
sciously using a universal symbology, as if there were such a thing. It is 
interpreting the novels from a ready-made point of view which the critic 
assets Conrad must have used, whether he wanted to or not. One might as 
well take seriously Douglas Bush’s tongue-in-cheek interpretation of the 
archetypal patterns in Pride and Prejudice. 

Even more important, if we grant the presence of image patterns in 
Conrad’s novels and the importance of the connotations of phrases; if we 
temporarily allow the critic (what we will finally deny) the argument that all 
these patterns he sees “fit” the text, we need not agree that the critic has 
arrived at the meaning of the scene or the novel. Both the “theological” and 
the “sociological” interpretations of Kafka’s Castle “fit,” but it does not 
necessarily follow that both—or that either—represent the meaning of the 
novel. This principle is even more clear when we remember the ridiculous 


1 Moser implies that Lena’s union with Heyst, because it is possessive, is no af- 
firmation of life. He quotes Lena’s words, “‘ ‘I was thanking God with all my sinful 
heart for . . . giving you to me in that way—oh, my beloved—all my own at last!’ ” 
(p. 142). We must remember, however, that early in her affair with Heyst, Lena 
thinks in other terms: “She felt in her innermost depths an irresistible desire to give 
herself up to him more completely, by some act of absolute sacrifice” (Victory, collected 
edition, p. 201). Is not this Conrad’s way of rendering dramatically a simple and often 
noticed paradox, that love combines surrender and self-assertion, giving and taking? 
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“levels” of meaning which an undisciplined follower of the Empsonian ambi- 
guity can make “fit” a work of literature. The things such a critic can make 
Hamlet or Macbeth “say” are marvels of confusion. All such ambiguities 
must be carefully checked against the argument or emotional progression of 
the lyric, against the character’s psychology or the plot of the narrative or 
dramatic work. The significance of words and images to me is one thing, the 
meaning of the words and images in the total construct of the work of art 
may be quite another. 

To put it bluntly, Moser at best confuses the meaning of Conrad’s fiction 
with the “quality” of his mind. At worst he misconstrues both. 

Moser’s concentration on imagery will even lead him so far as to deny 
any importance to plot and the progression of character change. Indeed, so 
far as the meaning of a book goes, he will even deny that certain things happen. 
The following set of quotations will illustrate. “The reader may nevertheless 
wonder whether it is loss of love which motivates Peyrol’s and Heyst’s 
suicides or whether it is hurt pride at having proved inadequate lovers” (p. 
126). “Conrad saves Anthony from de Barral [in Chance] by such a thin thread 
because unconsciously Conrad feels that he is not saved at all, feels that as 
soon as Anthony becomes involved with Flora he is doomed” (pp. 108-109). 
“The inner Conrad, incorrigibly denying his conscious intention that Heyst 
is to be saved through his love for Lena, effectively demonstrates his dis- 
belief in the resolution of the theme by making the resolution of his plot 
utterly incredible” (p. 109). That Conrad does not dramatize the “give-and- 
take” of lovers suggests to Moser that Conrad “does not really believe that 
his lovers exist” (p. 110). He kills off Heyst and Lena, despite his avowed 
belief in love, to save himself (unconsciously, of course) “the difficulty of try- 
ing to write about the couple affer they have come to understand and fully 
to accept one another” (p. 110). 

Such interpreting demands a willful ignoring of what a novel is, of what plot 
means in the structure of a novel. We might as well say that Jane Austen 
doesn’t believe in the love of Darcy and Elizabeth because the novel virtually 
ends with the marriage. Austen’s plot is one of misunderstanding in the first 
half, followed by gradual self-education—up to the point of love and sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

So too with Conrad. The novel Victory deals with a man who finally 
reaches understanding, but too late. His character reformation is not possible: 
his doubt and mistrust of life have been bred into the bone. The best he can 
do to express his affirmation of life is his act of atonement for having caused 
Lena’s death. Most novels of love affairs deal not with marital bliss—although 
that would make for a more serious novel, perhaps—but postulate it as the 
accepted end of the plot. Unconscious denial of the value of love cannot be 
adduced from this fact, even if all the author’s novels end rather than begin 
with marriage. 

Now it is true that Conrad’s dramatization of the sceptical, but wrong, 
Heyst (as he is through most of the book) is stronger than is the treatment 
of the reborn Heyst. We can even go so far as to suspect, with Moser, that 
the quality of Conrad’s mind made him imaginatively sympathetic with the 
early Heyst. But the meaning of the book is another matter. 

To argue by analogy from three books on rather similar themes, we might 
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also agree that Dostoevsky’s dramatization of the rebellious Raskolnikov is 
very sympathetic and is finer than the “cursory” treatment of the reborn 
Raskolnikov in the epilogue to Crime and Punishment. But does the book’s 
meaning follow from this? Again, many critics see Ivan’s Grand Inquisitor in 
The Brothers Karamazov as a more convincing fictional portrait than Father 
Zossima. But it does not follow that the meaning of the novel must be equated 
with Ivan’s socialistic anti-Christianity. Penn Warren’s reformed Willie 
Stark is with us for less than twenty pages before he is killed off—are we then 
to interpret All the King’s Men as advocating the corrupt and brutal, “yet 
paradoxically idealistic,” philosophy of the unreformed Boss? Clearly not; we 
cannot throw out part of the book because it is brief.” 

Lest I be accused of that same vice, perhaps I should indicate what I 
suspect is the proper view of the love theme in Conrad. After all, the words 
and images which Moser quotes are in the novels, and they must be reckoned 
with. Perhaps we are to view love in Conrad somewhat as we do the sea and 
heroic dreams. One recalls the famous “destructive element” of Lord Jim: 
properly accepted and followed by the character, these elements sustain and 
ennoble; improperly followed or struggled against, they destroy. Love, then, is 
one aspect of Heyst’s test and he fails to meet it. 

One last point on Moser’s misreading of Victory and of the “affirmation” 
in the late Conrad. He misunderstands the function of chance as a plot 
element. He is quite right about “The Secret Sharer”: the “ ‘chance’ of the 
ladder that saves Leggatt . . . is really no chance at all, but the result of the 
young captain’s violation of sea tradition. . .. The captain’s strange act be- 
trays an inner weakness. . .” (pp. 104-41). In discussing the later novels, 
however, Moser refuses to give a similar reading: 


Chance blurs responsibility in Chance and Victory. ...In Victory there is a series of 
perfectly plausible misunderstandings between Heyst and Lena rising out of her secret 
plan to trick Ricardo. Heyst finally becomes suspicious of Lena. His chance arrival 
with Mr. Jones at precisely the wrong moment, when Lena is bending cver Ricardo, 
results in Heyst’s misinterpretation of the scene. Heyst makes no effort to prevent Mr. 
Jones from shooting, and the bullet intended for Ricardo kills Lena. At the end Heyst 
blames himself for not putting his “trust in life,” but surely chance, not conscience, is 
at fault. (p. 141.) 


This interpretation is very interesting, for Conrad’s point is quite other- 
wise. We must, first of all, see that Heyst makes no attempt to save Lena, be- 


2 The point is of course not restricted to novels with like themes. Consider D. H. 
Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers. Read carefully, the novel presents us with a paradox: in 
tone and obvious intention the novel is an attack on the father and a panegyric to 
the mother, while in dramatic passage after passage, the father is seen (unconsciously, 
no doubt) as superior to the mother. Furthermore, Lawrence in later life stated that 
if he were to re-do the book, he wou!d give a much more sympathetic picture of his 
father, who is, after ail, quite like the outspoken and vital characters approved of in 
the later novels. This is not to say, however, that Sons and Lovers has as its meaning 
only certain of the dramatic scenes which reflect credit to the father. The meaning of 
the book is greatly complicated by this paradox, yes; but its meaning does not reside 
in some dozen sections, raised to exclusive importance by the critic who has spotted 
them. Perhaps we can charge Lawrence with lack of full control over his material, but 
we cannot discard three-quarters of the book as meaningless. 
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cause Jones had told him that she is betraying him—words which naturally 
appeal to the distrustful Heyst. The reader compares Heyst to Lena, who is 
told by Ricardo that Heyst will betray her—words which affect her not at 
all, for, by this point in the book, she has added complete trust in Heyst to 
her belief in life. 

Furthermore, Heyst has been defenseless, disarmed, ail his life. It hap- 
pened that life got hold of him by chance, through Morrison and then Lena, 
but the doom would have come one way or the other, sooner or later, because 
of Heyst’s distrust. In the scene with Jones, Heyst does not “finally” become 
“suspicious” of Lena; throughout their relationship he has in some measure 
distrusted her and resented her intrusion. 

Chance and coincidence, insofar as they operate in the late novels, are 
in the same pattern as in the early work. Chance speaks to some hollowness in 
the man, whether he be Heyst or Kurtz. Heyst is far from the figure of purity 
Moser makes him out to be—a man “‘of purity afflicted by an external evil” 
(p. 143). A little of both Heyst and Jones, being similar, is to be found in 
every man, as is said of the elder Heyst. Without belief to counteract that 
doubt and distrust, all men will one time or another fail. Heyst’s tragedy 
comes not because he is destroyed by Lena and by love: he is destroyed from 
within. 

The tragedy is almost averted by Lena. She remakes him, makes a man 
of him at last. She (too slowly, but definitely) emotionalized his life. The proc- 
ess began early in their relationship, for she “gave him a greater sense of his 
own reality than he had ever known in all his life” (Victory, p. 200). But he is 
reborn so shortly before the crisis with Jones that he cannot then act. As 
Heyst says of himself, “I can’t call myself a child, but I am so recent that I 
may call myself a man of the last hour—or is it the hour before last?’”’ (Victory, 
Pp. 359). Heyst’s tragedy comes because he was reborn too late, and he does 
not accept this rebirth until after Lena’s death. 

To bring this review back into perspective, one must say that Joseph 
Conrad: Achievement and Decline is a very perceptive work—but too often 
despite its critical processes. One of the book’s most interesting chapters is 
the first, which explicates the early Conradian themes. It should be noted, 
also, that most of the chapter is derivative. It is a good summary of the general 
critical appraisal of Conrad. This is not meant to disparage; it is meant to 
point out that Conradians have, to their credit and to Conrad’s, been able to 
develop a generally accepted view of Conrad’s world. Moser’s discussion of 
Conrad’s revisions during the long composition of The Rescue is also especially 
noteworthy. 

Despite the objection to Moser’s thesis and to his (not uncommon) critical 
method, one must give him credit for having assumed a very difficult task. 
His book may be likened to an earlier and more important study—Gustav 
Morf’s discussion of Conrad’s sense of guilt over having “‘betrayed”’ Poland. 
Moser has asked some very interesting and new questions about Conrad and 
Conrad’s art. There cannot be nothing in the evidence he has produced. What 
acceptance he will gain in the next few years naturally cannot be foreseen; but 
just as Morf caused critics to ponder again the betrayal theme in Con- 
rad, so will Moser affect future interpretation. He has argued persuasively 
enough, and has brought enough detail to the surface, that he will undoubtedly 
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force a re-examination of the role of women and of love in Conrad’s art and 
thought. If Moser’s book has not settled any important problems, it has at 
any rate raised them; and that is more than most of the new books on Conrad 
have achieved. 


Bruce HARKNESS 
University of Illinois 


Tue Desert Daltsy. By H. G. Wells. Edited by Gordon N. Ray. Published 
by Beta Phi Mu, 1957. $s. 


The publication of H. G. Wells’ The Desert Daisy, with an introduction by 
Gordon N. Ray, demands comments of two kinds: on the book as an example 
of the bookmaker’s art and on the contents as the youthful production of a 
writer who became great in his maturity. Produced as “‘the third in a series of 
chapbooks published by the national library science honorary fraternity, 
Beta Phi Mu,” The Desert Daisy, in all of the technical aspects of bookmaking, 
binding, paper, design, reproduction, type, and so on, is a most handsome 
volume, but not forbiddingly so. It is beautiful to look at but nevertheless 
tempting to open and read. This, I think, the most beautifully made book 
should entice the potential reader to do. 

On its design, I can comment only as a layman. Although I find the book 
attractive, I suspect a division in my aesthetic sense. Except for the title, 
which is in Wells’ script, the design, the page layout, strikes one as crisp, 
cool, uncluttered, somewhat starkly geometrical, all squares, rectangles and 
diamonds—what often goes under the name of “modern.” Wells, on the other 
hand, illustrated his story with drawings that are anything but crisp and cool. 
Many of the scenes are crowded and they depict, often with delicious humor 
and no little malice, vigorous action, buffoonery of all kinds. The story itself 
is full of burlesque, satire, shrewd humor, and just plain good fun. The design 
of the book suggests nothing of this. The effect is either that the design sets 
off Wells’ illustrations and his story by contrast or that it clashes with his 
work. But this is for the readers who are sensitive to these mattters to judge 
for themselves. It is still a handsomely made book. 

Now, as to Wells’ part in making the book. The Desert Daisy, Professor 
Ray says in his introduction, was written sometime between 1878 and 1880, 
when Wells was twelve or thirteen years old. It was written, as those familiar 
with this period in Wells’ life know, under conditions hardly conducive to the 
kind of pretty fairy tale any child with a little facility might concoct. This is no 
commonplace piece of juvenilia and its author, even then, could not have been 
a very commonplace child. The spirit of irreverence, probably derived from 
his father, the reaction against propriety and a blind piety, which his mother 
espoused, the humor, which we sometimes forget makes many of his later 
books such a delight, are the product of Bertie Wells, who was to become 
famous as H. G. Wells. This was no ordinary child, just as the man was no 
ordinary man. The young author has a sense of story, a facility for handling 
tone, a knack for drawings that are only a little cruder than the “‘pickshuas” 
which the mature writer drew, and are far superior to the abilities of most 
teen-agers. The little volume is more than the mere piece of curiosa that the 
juvenile productions of many great writers often are. It can be read and en- 
joyed for its own sake. 
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And we cannot ignore the fact that it is a work by Wells, that it adds a 

little more to our understanding of Wells’ mind. Its significance in this role, 
however, can obviously not be fully estimated until we have much more of his 
juvenilia before us. It does reflect something of his early experiences at home 
and at school, it mirrors some of the people to whom he was exposed as a boy, 
it reflects some of his early reading. Gordon Ray mentions Siruwwelpeter as 
the most specific model for the story and he points out the general influence 
of Linley Sambourne’s Punch portraits of the statesmen of the time. However 
this may be, books of humor, many with allegorical or symbolical overtones, 
had a heyday after the middle of the nineteenth century. One thinks of Lewis 
Carroll and W. S. Gilbert; Gilbert 4 Beckett’s Comic Histories of Rome and 
England; and such periodicals as Bentley's Miscellany and Punch. But Wells’ 
little volume in many places brings to my mind Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 
(illustrated and expurgated children’s versions of which were numerous), 
although Wells writes, in Experiment in Autobiography, that he “devoured an 
unexpurgated Gulliver’s Travels” not until 1880 or 1881. The court scenes, the 
comments on the game of Push Pin, which is “suitable for ordinary children, 
Idiots or Kings,” the pompous proclamations— 
You did send men or a man in the darkness of night into the Laundrey of our Sovereign 
Lord Methusala the Great! King of Spades & Governor General of the World, with 
intent to do grevious harm unto our Sovereign Lord aforesaid by ripping up the stitches 
of our Sovereign Lord’s best britches or breeches (as some hath it) when hung out to 
dry.... 


—all these delightful things, and many others, recall to me the Lilliput sec- 
tion of Swift’s book. But whatever models and influences may have nudged 
Wells’ imagination, this little book is fun to read and it is a nice supplement 
to “Origins,” the second chapter of Experiment in Autobiography. 

Perhaps what is really important about this book for the Wells scholar is 
that it is the prelude to more volumes of Wellsiana, for the University of 
Illinois holds a wealth of manuscript material. Presumably the forthcoming 
Henry James and H. G. Wells by Professors Ray and Edel will also draw on 
the Illinois Wells collection, and I understand that several other volumes of 
the chief literary correspondences are also in preparation. The Desert Daisy is 
surely a most happy preface to the publication of other and perhaps more sig- 
nificant Wells material. Wells ends the book, “& then the end doth come / & 
joy comes with it”; the reader closes the book without irony, but with the 
sense of having enjoyed it from the first page to the last. 


H. E. GERBER 
Purdue University 





CORRESPONDENCE 


James DouGLas ON ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION C. 1740 


In a review of my book James Douglas on English Pronunciation c. 1740 (Lund, 
1956) in the July 1957 issue of the JEGP Mr. Francis M. Kelly, Jr., discusses 
some supposed ‘illogicalities and inaccuracies’. I am certainly not going to 
deny that such may exist in my book, but on one point only do I feel inclined 
to agree with his criticism. 

1. He is right when he says that I do not explain my statement that the 
grammarians who favour /e/ rather than /a/ or /i/ for unstressed vowels, 
among which I mention Douglas’ /e/ in altitude, article etc., ‘were influenced 
by their easily explainable desire to make spelling and pronunciation agree’. 
Unfortunately both the Douglas pronunciation I discuss and the examples 
dealt with in the section of Ekwall’s book on John Jones (1701), to which I 
refer my readers, are based on i-spellings. I admit that this is a slip. The desire 
to make spelling and pronunciation agree in parallel contexts, is shown by the 
use of /e/ in unstressed syllables with e-spellings, such as acmE, apostrophe, 
recipe (p. 98). These are paralleled in the works of other orthoepists. Cp. 
John Jones (1701), p. 39 (ed. Ekwall, Halle, 1907). Evidence of this tendency 
appears so frequently in the works of English orthoepists that it hardly needs 
explaining at all. On the problem as a whole see E. Koeppel, Spelling-Pro- 
nunciations (Quellen und Forschungen, Strassburg, 1901) and E. Buchmann, 
Der Einfluss des Schriftbildes auf die Aussprache im Neuenglischen (Wiirzburg, 
1940). 

2. Ido not think my reviewer can justly accuse me of being wrong in my 
discussion of the /x#/-pronunciation of the i of sirrah. I do mot suggest that 
/x/ is a compromise between /i/ and /a/, but I say that Douglas, who speaks 
of an intermediate sound (f. 88a) in a parallel context, felt a need to find a 
compromise vowel for i+ final r and for i+-r+-a consonant (p. 61). His accep- 
tance of the obviously existing /#/-pronunciation of sirrah may to some ex- 
tent be the result of this tendency, but, as is quite evident from what I say 
on page 35, I am far from willing to accept this as the solution of the problem. 
Cp. my references to Ekwall, Kékeritz and Horn-Lehnert. 

3. Mr. Kelly regrets that an explanation about the compromise vowel 
mentioned in connexion with sirrah ‘to which the reader is referred does not 
appear on page 61 or anywhere else’. It does. The fact is that I regard what 
Douglas calls the second improper i-sound as ‘a compromise vowel between 
/i/ and /a/’ (p. 35), a judgment which is confirmed by Douglas himself (f. 
88a). To this statement I add: ‘cp 61 ff.’ This reference is entirely correct. 
Under the heading ‘I Impr 2’ I discuss this compromise vowel on pages 61-63. 

4. Mr. Kelly thinks I am wrong in saying that call, swan, cause, orb, 
broad, and brought all had the same vowel, i.e. /9:/, in Douglas’ pronunciation. 
As far as I can see it is an undisputable fact that Douglas says so himself. See 
ff. rb, 186a, and 193b. It should be noted that Douglas does not mention a 
short variety of this vowel except in words where />/ had developed from ME 
5 and, probably, in the word laurel f. 164b. Cp. pp. 39, 71-72, 116. The fact 
that Douglas is consistent in recording long /3:/ in all other cases may be due 
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to what the Germans call ‘Systemzwang’. See my suggestion on this point on 
page 39. 

When reading his review I get the impression that Mr. Kelly finds fault 
with my statement that the Douglas vowel I transcribed /9:/ still has roughly 
the same quality in Standard English. Of course, swan has short /2/ in Present 
StE, whereas all the other words mentioned by my reviewer, i.e., call, cause, 
orb, broad, brought, have long /2:/. Cp. Daniel Jones’ Pronouncing Dictionary. 
My readers must naturally be aware that I do not speak of American usage 
when I use the term Present Standard English. Problems of quantity con- 
nected with Douglas’ /3:/ and its equivalents are discussed in my book on 
page 38. My reviewer’s statement that I have made a mistake here must be 
due to a misunderstanding. 

In the review it is said that I make ‘a few errors’ in considering relations 
between the English described by Douglas and modern English. Would it not 
be fair to say which these errors are? 

5. In connexion with Mr. Kelly’s paragraph on Douglas’ /a/ in such 
words as alms, dance, laugh, and pass, I want to stress that I nowhere state 
that this short vowel was the only or even the normal sound for a in the cases 
where Douglas has /a/. Cp. p. 43 in my book: ‘If we may believe Walker as 
quoted above—and in my view we have every reason to do so—the short 
quantity of D’s vowel is to be considered a feature illustrating its fashionable 
character.’ 

I much appreciate my reviewer’s benevolent judgment of my book as a 
whole, but I have felt I have had to elucidate the problems discussed in his 
comments. 

Boérye HOLMBERG 
Lund, Sweden 


1. Mr. Holmberg admits that he made a slip. 

2. Mr. Holmberg denies that he suggests that [z] is a compromise be- 
tween [i] and [a] in the [2]-pronunciation of the i in sirrah. On page 35 Mr. 
Holmberg writes: ‘Being based on the word sir, sirrah should normally belong 
to the group that has the second ‘improper’ i-sound (i.e., a compromise vowel 
between [i] and [a]; cp 61 ff.). .. . The [2]-pronunciation may be due to an 
attempt to find a compromise between [i] and [a] (as shown sub I Impr 2).”’ It 
seems to me that if Mr. Holmberg suggests that the [2]-pronunciation may be 
due to an attempt to find a compromise between [i] and [a], he also suggests 
that [2] actually was a compromise between [i] and [a]. Perhaps it would have 
been better to say that the [ze] in sirrah may have been due to the instability 
of i followed by final r or by r+-consonant. I made no criticisms of Mr. Holm- 
berg’s other suggestions on sirrah. 

3. I Impr 2, the compromise vowel discussed on pages 61-63, is not [x] 
but “a very open [i] or an [a], or perhaps an intermediate sound between 
these qualities” (p. 63). 

4. I do not think that Mr. Holmberg is wrong in saying that call, swan, 
cause, orb, broad, and brought all had the same vowel in Douglas’ pronunciation. 
In my review I criticized Mr. Holmberg for indicating that all of these words 
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have the same pronunciation in modern English as well as in Douglas’ 
English. Mr. Holmberg states (p. 36): “D’s use of A 3 [|i.e., the vowel of 
call, swan, etc.] is in perfect agreement with that of [>:] in Present St. E.” 
As Mr. Holmberg mentions in his comments on my review, swan has [9] in 
modern Received Standard English while the other words have [9:]. The state- 
ment in my review makes it clear that I was referring to Received Standard 
English and not to American English. 

When I wrote that Mr. Holmberg makes “a few errors’’ in considering 
relations between the English described by Douglas and modern English, I 
had in mind the point just discussed and the placing of certain pronunciations 
in the “West of America” (p. 75) and the “‘East of the USA” (p. 84). Mr. 
Holmberg should realize that these undefined areas are much too large for use 
in a scientific discussion of dialectal pronunciations. 

5. Ido not see why Mr. Holmberg objects to my paragraph on Douglas’ 
[a] in such words as alms, dance, laugh, and pass because I said only that it 
seems that the vowel in these words may have been short at least in the 
speech of some, probably fashionable, speakers of eighteenth-century London 
English. I did not state that Mr. Holmberg believes that [a] was the normal 
sound in these words. 


Francis M. KELLy, Jr. 
University of Michigan 


HENRY VAUGHAN 
It is likely seldom that one finds any of his critical studies seriously misinter- 


preted. In any of the rare instances of such misinterpretation, the author of 
the misconstrued work may well wonder what his reaction should be. He can 
always persuade himself that others will recognize the error and that there- 
fore his effort to get at the truth of the problem involved will therein suffer 
no real impairment. He can also resort to the rather presumptuous hope that 
some other commentator on the problem will correct the misinterpretation. 
But in relying on these comforts he is perhaps only seeking to justify his re- 
luctance to take the unpleasant recourse of correcting the error himself. The 
present writer was confronted with this issue some four years ago and now 
feels compelled at last to correct another’s careless misreading at his expense 
and, more important, at the cost of possible blurring of insights into certain 
vexing scholarly problems in the life and works of Henry Vaughan. 

In his “The Mysticism of Henry Vaughan: A Reply” (JEGP, um 
[1954], 352-360), Mr. H. J. Oliver points to two of my articles and grossly 
misinterprets both. On attempting to refute a specific point in a study by 


Mr. Frank Kermode, to whom he is replying, Mr. Oliver provides (p. 353) 
this footnote: 


See, too, E. L. Marilla, “The Religious Conversion of Henry Vaughan,” R.£Z.S., 
xx1 (1945), 15-22 [sic] and “Henry Vaughan’s Conversion: A Recent View,” M.L.N., 
Lx (1948), 394-07. In both articles and particularly the second Mr. Marilla seems 
to worry unduly about the ‘hypocrisy’ he thinks attributed to Vaughan in the matter 
of Olor Iscanus and to miss the point that Vaughan had, after all, omitted the allegedly 
objectionable verses when he did publish in 1651. 
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Now this represents inexcusable misreading of both articles. Neither of them 
contains the slightest suggestion of any concern on my part about hypocrisy 
in Henry Vaughan. In the first of these I argue that despite a long standing 
theory to the contrary, there is no manifestation of conflicting attitudes in 
the publishing of his Clor Iscanus (secular poems only) in 1651 and of his 
Silex Scintillans (exclusively religious pieces) in 1650 and in 1655. I empha- 
size that when we carefully consider accessible relevant facts in Vaughan’s 
life and read attentively both his secular and his religious verse, it becomes 
clearly evident that the attitude reflected in the Silex of 1650 represents a 
thoroughly understandable intensification of the attitude which prevails in 
the Olor Iscanus (considered complete and dedicated for publication in 1647). 
I extend my inquiry to show that “The Preface” to the 1655 Silex, in which 
Vaughan decries his earlier devotion to secular themes, reflects a further 
understandable deepening of his religious feeling and an equally explicable 
temporary excess of pious emotion. My aim in the study is quite plainly to 
redefine a confused scholarly issue and to establish the truth concerning it. 
And that issue as I approach it has nothing to do with whether or not Vaughan 
was a hypocrite. And so far as I am aware, nobody has ever thought of him as 
one. 

But if Mr. Oliver demonstrates careless judgment in the instance of this 
article, he exceeds himself here in his interpretation of the other. In the latter 
I undertake only to show that on the same important issue in Vaughan criti- 
cism F. E. Hutchinson confuses evidence which previous commentators, in- 
cluding myself, have striven to define. After assembling in considerable detail 
the “evidence” which Hutchinson uses, apparently to restore an exploded 
but long persistent theory, I point out that by his handling of the facts he 
unwittingly makes of his admired subject a thoroughgoing hypocrite. By no 
stretch of imagination can any attentive reader infer from my argument there 
that I am “worried” about some curious attribution of hypocrisy to Vaughan. 
By any careful reading of the article, it is unmistakably clear that I am actu- 
ated not by concern about the moral stature of Henry Vaughan but solely 
by demonstrable ineptness in the handling of a troublesome scholarly problem 
in Vaughan by Dr. Hutchinson. 

And now a word on Mr. Oliver’s concluding phrase in this reference to 
me. This would make me seem unaware of one of the most widely recognized 
problems in Vaughan criticism, but it actually reveals his own unawareness 
of the difficulty of that problem. In this concluding remark Mr. Oliver indeed 
exemplifies startling bibliographical negligence in ignoring my “ ‘The Pub- 
lisher to the Reader’ of O’or Iscanus,” RES, xxtv (1948), 36-41. For in that 
study I examine in minute detail the editorial problem in the publication 
of Olor Iscanus and argue quite positively that certain poems were cautiously 
excluded from that work after the dedication of the volume in 1647. And if my 
argument there is valid, these were not the kind of poems Mr. Oliver thinks 
they were, nor did Vaughan himself exclude them. And as everyone except 
Mr. Oliver knows, the work was “Published by a Friend,” not by Vaughan. 


E. L. MARILLA 
Louisiana State University 
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